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Art. I.—Lectures on the Four Gospels Harmonized. By the 
Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., Author of the “ Doctrine 
of the Deluge.” 3 vols. London: Rivingtons. 


THERE is a peculiar character in the tone of genuine Anglican 
theology, corresponding, in some degree, to the distinctive national 
temperament. It has not the grace, and finish, and polished ele- 
gance which may be found elsewhere. It lacks the subtle and 
acute reasoning, the enormous labour, and the audacious specu- 
lation, which may in other lands have been exhibited. Its style 
is grave and unaffected, its reasoning solid and substantial ; not 
descending to minute refinements, or far-fetched and abstract spe- 
culations. Its appeal is to a reason and a faith, neither influenced 
by passion, enchained by bigotry, nor puffed-up by self-confidence. 
And such a theology is evidently adapted on the whole to the 
wants of Englishmen. It partakes of their solid and practical 
character. It has no passion or transcendentalism in its expres- 
sions or its theories; its moderation is that of its nation, and its 
sobriety is that of the New Testament itself. 

We are speaking of genuine English theology—of the writings 
of those men who have formed the national mind—the Hookers, 
and Ushers, and Taylors, the Beveridges and Bulls, and other 
worthies of the English Church. It may be that a Petavius, 
a Vasquez, a Bellarmine, a Bossuet, a Chamier, a Grotius, or a 
Gerhard may have exhibited a more ponderous erudition, or a 
more subtle casuistry ; that a Schleiermacher, or a Strauss, or a 
Mohhler may have carried speculation to further and remoter 
depths ; but taking it all in all, the English theology is such as 
perhaps no other nation has equalled. It is especially in the 
interpretation and illustration of the word of God, that England 
has been long conspicuous: not indeed in mere verbal and 
grammatical criticism—that criticism which has elsewhere been 
pushed to the most dangerous extremes, but in the gathering up 
the lessons of truth and of duty comprised in the sacred text, 
and applying them to the varying controversies and other circum- 
stances around us. Here indeed is the glory of English theology 
—that it is emphatically scriptural—that it is guided by Serip- 
ture—submits its opinions to the word of God—and labours to 
bring home that word, in its integrity and simplicity, to the hearts 
of the people. It lays aside the subtleties and the formalities of a 
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more systematic and logical theology to follow in the traces marked 
out for it by the Holy Scriptures ; and it finds in the sentiments 
of the early Christians a confirmation of the correctness and 
soundness of this course. To employ the words of one of the most 
excellent of our divines—‘ The result has been a combination of 
mental freedom and mental discipline ; of adherence to all that 
has received the concurrent stamp of ages past ; and of openness 
to all those intellectual improvements with which the goodness of 
Providence may yet be pleased to bless posterity *.” 

It is a matter for no ordinary congratulation, that amidst the 
turmoils of these stirring and exciting times, and amidst the 
flights of publications of a trivial, exciting, superficial, or transi- 
tory character, which surround us, there should be from time to 
time some few works executed which may suffice to carry on the 
succession of sound English theology; and to maintain its 
general tone and character, without any alteration except that 
which is rendered necessary to adapt it to modern tastes and the 
peculiar circumstances of the age. In respect to the important 
subject of a Gospel Harmony, we have in the course of some 
years been favoured with two works which are entitled to take 
their place amongst our standard theology. The one is the well- 
known Critical Dissertations of the Rev Edward Greswell on the 
Harmony of the Gospels; a work, the research and learning of 
which is only rivalled by its masterly and elaborate argument: 
and, to omit other works of merit, we have, in the three large and 
closely printed volumes of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, now before us, a 
Commentary on the Gospels Harmonized, which is characterized 
by many excellencies of a high order; an unostentatious learning, 
a sobriety of judgment, a moderation of tone, and a practical and 
devotional spirit; which place it, in our opinion, amongst the 
most valuable accessions made of late years to our theological 
literature. 

The general form of the work is that of a sevies of “* Lectures,” 
or Homilies on portions of the Gospels arranged according to 
their supposed chronological order. These Homilies themselves are 
to a great extent exegetical, and bring to bear on the interpre- 
tation of Scripture a large amount of research and learning; dis- 
played, however, chiefly in its results, and refraining from the 
introduction of details only suited for the learned reader. It is 
thus, at once, learned and popular in its character; and it does 
not refuse the aids of modern science in its illustrations and argu- 
ments, while it preserves throughout the reverential tone of the 
elder theology, repels the vain speculations of mystic and sceptical 


* Bishop Jebb, Pastoral Instructions, pp. 279, 280. 
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Vernon Harcourt’s Lectures. 8 
systems; upholds the great essentials not only of Christian faith 
but of Christian discipline; and in building justification through 
faith only on the merits of Christ, is careful to urge the duty of 
Christian obedience, and the need of sanctification through the 
Spirit. 

M r. Harcourt thus explains his views in the preface :— 


‘“‘ By harmonizing the narratives of the Evangelists several advan- 
tages are gained: they lend light to each other in the explanation of 
things which would else be obscure. It contributes much to the settle- 
ment of chronological difficulties; needless repetitions are avoided, and 
when any thing is repeated we are sure that the topic is of great im- 

ortance in the sight of God..... But if it is sometimes difficult to 
explain the full meaning of Scripture without the comparison of parallel 
passages, it is still more difficult to deduce from it just inferences, at 
least, inferences which will commend themselves by their obvious truth 
to the acceptance of others. For there is always great danger of falling 
into error by neglecting the exhortation of the wise man—‘ Lean not 
unto thine own understanding.’ I speak not now of that self-reliance 
on the all-sufficiency of reason which makes sceptics reject Divine assist- 
ance, but of those who imagine that they rely entirely upon God, 
because they pray to be directed by his Holy Spirit. If, indeed, any 
are bold enough to expect, in answer to their prayer, that plenary in- 
spiration which was imparted to the disciples on the day of Pentecost, I 
can only say, that they are extremely criminal if they do not at once 
settle all the theological questions that agitate Christendom, by issuing 
epistles, like St. Paul, with an authentic revelation of the will of God. 
But the Protestant Church allows no one this claim of infallibility ; for 
it must be proved by the same token of a divine commission as those 
which St. Paul exhibited. And yet there is no lack of those who seem 
to advance this claim, if we may judge by the bitterness with which they 
assail all who differ from them. They forget that the right of private 
judgment only permits them to form their own opinions, under a deep 
sense of their responsibility to God, but not to impose them upon others; 
that they have no right to say, ‘I believe this, and therefore you must 
believe it, or I will not hold you to be a Christian.’ But if their pre- 
tensions fall lower than this papal infallibility, the seat of which, like the 
philosopher’s stone, no theological alchemy has been able to discover 
since the days of the Apostles, otherwise than in false pretence, then 
there must be some employment of their own understanding, which may 
mislead them notwithstanding their prayers.”—pp. vii. viii. 


From these pretences to inspiration, whether advanced by those 
who have apostatized to Rome, or by others, the author rightly 
appeals to the general voice of Christianity. 


“Since all lean to their own understandings, all are equally liable 
to err through its infirmity. If it be asked, How then can any doubt 
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be resolved? I would ask this question in return, How are other 
doubts resolved, political, legal, or scientific ? On all such subjects 
men are satisfied to abide by the verdict of the majority, if that majority 


be considerable, and the jury composed of persons quite competent ta 
judge. And this is just the advantage which the Catholic Church has 
over every sect or party, which comprises all the true and earnest followers 
of Christ, from the commencement of his dispensation down to the pre- 
sent time, and not merely the names of a single denomination or a 
single period. Luther, and Calvin, and Wesley, and others, have been 
distinguished champions of truth in some of its branches, but they were 
not apostles; they were not infallible ; so far from it, that in some things 
they greatly erred; nor is there any reason whatever to suppose that 
they were more faithful, more earnest in prayer, more devoted to the 
study of Scripture, than Augustine, or Jerome, or Chrysostom, or many 
of the ancient Fathers of the Church. . . . . Therefore I value not the 
authority of those who build their systems upon the sayings of men, I 
appeal to the sayings and life of Christ Himself. ‘ Lord, to whom should 
we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.’ It might perhaps be 
politic to adopt the language of a party, if I loved the praises of men 
more than the praise of God: but ‘Nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri,’ I acknowledge no party but that of the National Church to 
which | belong, and which allows ample scope for individual opinions 
within certain reasonable limits: and may that liberty never be taken 
away from us by the love of dogmatizing, so long as the object of our 
speculations is truth, and truth only—the truth as it is in Jesus!”— 


pp. ix. x. 


It is not often that we read words like these in the present 
day. Men have too generally become so involved in the influence 
of religious parties, that they have not only lost their natural in- 
dependence of thought, but have ceased even to vindicate the 
right to think and act for themselves on the most important ques- 
tions. Almost every question is now determined in the minds 
of numbers of pious, conscientious, and well-informed men, not 
merely with reference to the revealed will of God and the plain 
and evident teaching of their own Church, but with reference 
to the course taken by certain leaders of parties. Multitudes of 
intelligent men, well fitted to exercise an independent judgment, 
are thus in a great degree led blindfold by their party associa- 
tions ; and persons who may not be invested with piety, or wis- 
dom, or practical sense, superior to that of many of those over 
whom they exercise influence, are enabled to direct their opinions 
on many points, through party associations, and through the 
journals of the day, with almost absolute power. Of course we 
are aware that the tendency of the spirit of the age is to lawless- 
ness—to an impatience of all authority—to an irritable and ex- 
aggerated claim for liberty of thought ; and it would be impos- 
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sible to overrate the evils of such a spirit. The spirit of Chris- 
tianity is not that of insurrection against authority ; on the con- 
trary, it is the spirit of reverence for and obedience to authority. 
But if it be so, it is certainly not a spirit of slavish submission to 
self-created authority, or to the will of individuals, or to authority 
which is not lawfully constituted ; and a greater evil cannot well 
be, than to see large numbers of earnest and pious men tied 
together as a party, and promoting party objects, and animated 
with party zeal and passion, and unable to act with freedom and 
independence through fear of party denunciations. In point of 
fact, it is now not very easy to meet men who are active in the 
cause of religion, and who at the same time exercise real freedom 
of thought and action on religious subjects. Even the best men 
appear to be unable to resist the influence of certain names or jour- 
nals, You find them, often unconsciously to themselves, led by the 
ermanent or the temporary shibboleth of some set of men; and 
throwing their aid, unintentionally, into the cause of certain prin- 
ciples and objects, which they would not approve if they were 
fully known, and fairly judged of. Unfortunately we have in the 
religious world, as in the political, too little of the large and 
loving patriotism which makes men look in the first instance to 
the maintenance of the great vital and general interests of the 
community, and which can at the right moment overlook all minor 
differences in a combined effort for the general good. Yet we 
are far from attributing to the Church generally this narrow and 
bitter feeling of partisanship ; for well we know that there is still 
much of the genuine spirit of loyalty and charity remaining ; but 
it is not prominent or influential; and it seems to act more as a 
restraint on the collision of extreme partisans, than to assume any 
direction of Church affairs. It is, however, an element in our 
present position, which is, without doubt, amongst the causes of 
hope; for were we wholly delivered over to the tyranny of religious 
partisanship, the Church would in one year be torn into half a 
dozen sects ; and the people would become Infidels, Dissenters, 
or Romanists, according to circumstances. 
We must endeavour to present a few specimens of Mr. Har- 
court’s mode of treating his subject. The first lecture is headed 
by the first four verses of St. Luke’s Gospel; on which we have 


the following commentary :— 


“Let no one read the Scriptures except as an inspired book, as a 
book free from error, although it may sometimes not be easy to dis- 
entangle the truth from the difficulties which surround it; for these 
difficulties arise, not from the word of God itself, but from our pre- 
judice and inadvertence, from our want of faith or want of research, from 
the dimness of our discernment, or the shallowness of our under- 
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standing. Inspiration is the hinge on which all our faith in revelation 
turns; true believers gladly own the truth of St. Paul s assertion, that 
all Scripture is given by inspiration of God ; for if we do not believe 
that statement, if the authority of the Apostle is disdained, and his 
assertion is denied, into what a bottomless slough of scepticism must we 
necessarily fall!” 


After pointing out the utter subversion of Christianity which 
must follow from disbelieving the inspiration of Scripture, the 
writer proceeds thus :— 


“History demonstrates most incontrovertibly the readiness with 
which some men mistake the delusions of the devil, or of their own per- 
verted understandings, for personal inspiration. In order, therefore, to 
obviate these mischievous errors, and to terminate a thousand hopeless 
disputes, it isa great comfort to know that we have an appeal, not to the 
word of man, but to the written word of God, and that we can repose 
with confidence on the statement of the Apostle, that all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God. Inspiration need not be literal, nor even 
verbal: different letters and different words, and differently constructed 
sentences, will convey the same meaning. Even if two statements 
differ by various degrees of strength or laxity of expression, it is still 
possible to determine what was the mind of the inspiring spirit by com- 
paring parallel passages; and if this point be gained, it is all that the 
theory of inspiration requires: for it would not be expedient to remove 
all obstacles and difficulties from the path of knowledge: it would not 
be consistent with the ordinary method of God’s usual government of 
the world. He leaves them for the trial of our faith and the exercise 
of our intellect upon high and holy questions. For there is a close 
analogy between the mode in which our natural and our spiritual life are 
severally sustained ; and this seems to be intimated in the passage quoted 
by our Lord out of Moses: ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ In both, 


ey the law to which he must submit in order to obtain suitable 
read. 


Did space permit, we should gladly transfer to our pages many 
passages from this writer's expositions of Scripture; but we 
are compelled to content ourselves with transcribing a few 


specimens of his teaching on the sacraments. He writes thus 
on Luke ii. 21:— 


“ Circumcision was an initiation into the mysteries of God, and an 
admission into the privileges of the covenant; so is baptism: circum- 
cision was a seal of the righteousness which is by faith ; so is baptism : 
circumcision denoted a solemn obligation to renounce the world and 
ptism : circumcision was a token of the 
; 80 is baptism: without 
; SO are they now without 


mortify the flesh ; so does ba 


Divine blessing communicated and promised 
circumcision these blessings were withheld 
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baptism: they might be lost after circumcision; and they surely can 
be lost after baptism: children were brought to be circumcised; and 
they are now brought to be baptized. Who, then, will venture 
to say, that children are incapable of entering into covenant with 


God ?” 
After some further remarks on Infant Baptism, Mr. Harcourt 
thus proceeds :— 


‘Whatever difference there is between baptism and circumcision, is 
entirely a difference of advantage to the former; for circumcision was 
a means of grace directly applied only to one sex, and greater benefits 
and more abundant graces are conveyed by baptism; the pardon of 
original sin, and that transfer from a state of nature to a state of grace, 
which is called regeneration. It was so well understood by the primi- 
tive Christians, that regeneration was annexed to baptism, that they 
frequently used that term to express the sacrament: it was a custom 
derived from the Jews, who, when a proselyte was admitted into their 
Church by baptism, were accustomed to call it his regeneration. ... . 
Christian regeneration, however, implies something more than mere ad- 
mission into the Church; it is the infusion of a more spiritual nature, a 
new birth unto righteousness, an adoption into a state of grace. But if 
this be so, it might be said, if regeneration belongs to all infants pro- 
perly baptized, how happens it that so many turn out to be worldly, 
dissolute, and irreligious? The whole difficulty arises from misunder- 
standing the terms, and overlooking the fact, that baptism is a contract 
or covenant between God and man. Salvation is not granted to them ab- 
solutely, but conditionally: and the condition plainly is—if they believe 
and repent. But infants, it will be said, cannot believe and repent. True, 
they cannot: but a deed may be signed by the guardians in behalf of an 
infant, conveying property to him, on the condition that he shall sign 
himself, when he come of age. He thus acquires a contingent right to 
the property in fee; and it is his own fault, if he lose it by failing to 
fulfil the stipulations of his guardians. In like manner children have a 
contingent right to salvation ; and it is their own fault if they forfeit it. 
As children of Adam, born in sin and the children of wrath, it was im- 
possible for them to be saved; as the children of God they are placed 
within the possibility : as children of Adam they are under the penalty 
transmitted to them from the fall, and incapable of apprehending justifi- 
cation by faith: as children of God the penalty is remitted, and they 
are capable of being justified through the merits of Christ. But when 
does this adoption into his family take place? Ordinarily, without 
doubt, at baptism. The exceptions need not be taken into consideration, 
for they affect not the general rule. In adults it is the reward of faith; to 
infants the same faith is imparted, till they deny it; and, thus far, bap- 
tized infants, till they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved. Now, 
we are all justified by faith ; and of the Ephesians, who were pre- 
destinated to the adoption of children, not individually but collectively, 
the whole Ephesian Church, old and young, good and bad. ... . of 
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them it is said that, after they believed, they were sealed with that holy 
spirit of promise, which is the earnest of inheritance, until the redemp- 
tion of the purchased possession.”—Vol. i. pp. 76—78. 


This passage will suffice to exemplify the remarkable firmness 
and caution with which Christian doctrine is enunciated ; and the 
general mode of treating the subject-matter. We have been most 
favourably impressed with the spirit and tone of all that we have 
read, and much struck at the evidences of well-digested thought, 
and unostentatious labour and research which meet us every 
where. Nor is it the least value of this work, that practical 
utility, and the inculeation of doctrines and lessons peculiarly 
called for in the present times, appear to be the great object, to 
the exclusion of abstract theories or speculations. 

We have quoted at some length from Mr. Harcourt in refer- 
ence to one of the Sacraments; and we must cite some of his 
remarks on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, partly with a 
view to the further illustration of his method of teaching, and 
partly as introductory to some observations on the subject of 
the honour due to the sacrament, which appears to be, in some 
quarters, in danger of being carried beyond its legitimate limits. 

In his lecture on the parallel passages, Matt. xxvi. 26—30, 
Mark xiv. 22—26, Luke xxii. 19, 20, the author discusses the 
subject of the Eucharist, and argues against the carnal and Romish 
view not only from the words of Scripture, but from the discoveries 
of modern science. He then proceeds thus :— 


“There is no escape from this challenge; for if substances are not 
distinguishable either by their attributes or by their elementary compo- 
sition, they are not matter; they must be something immaterial and 
incorporeal, and the word can only be used in a supernatural sense, in 
which Protestants will readily acquiesce; for it is the doctrine of our 
own Church, that the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper. Now almost 
in the same terms Calvin declares, that no vain and empty sign is here 
propounded to us, but that they who receive this promise with faith 
really become partakers of the body and blood of Christ. For ‘ in vain,’ 
said he, ‘would our Lord command us to eat bread affirming it to be 
his own body, unless the effect were really added to the figure. Now 
although we perceive nothing but the bread, yet He who undertakes to 
feed our souls with his flesh, does not disappoint or deceive us. 
Wherefore, the eating of the flesh of Christ is not only shown by a sign 
but is truly and actually exhibited.’ "—Vol. iii. pp. 412, 413. 


There is, perhaps, no doctrine of the Christian religion which 
has given rise to more violent controversies, or to more distinct 
deviations from the teaching of God’s word, than the doctrine of 
the Eucharist, On the one hand we have Romanism, which, not 
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satisfied with the plain and simple exposition of the words of the 
Gospel in their integrity, but selecting arbitrarily one text and 
dwelling exclusively upon it, and affixing to it a literal and carnal 
sense, arrive at conclusions which are not merely contradictory to 
the evidence of the senses, but inconsistent with the plain teach- 
ing of Scripture, and tending, accordingly, to evident perversion 
of Scripture to suit the Romish doctrine. The doctrine of 
Romanism, with reference to the Eucharist, is thus essentially 
rationalizing, and its issue is idolatry. That which the Scriptures 
declare to be bread, and which is only spiritually, and in no 
natural sense, the flesh of Christ, is declared to be not merely the 
literal and carnal flesh of Christ, without any mystery except its 
imperceptibility by our senses ; but it is regarded as Christ Him- 
self, in actual bodily presence, with his person, both divine and 
human ; so that the wafer before us is to be held as our Gop, 
most strictly and literally ; and adoration and prayer is due to 
Him who is before us, though our eyes are held that we do not 
see his form. And hence, in Roman Catholic countries, it is not 
‘the Sacrament” which is carried in procession, or worshipped, 
but it is ‘ Jesus Christ Himself,” both God and man, who is carried 
in the pix and worshipped on the altar. The Roman Catholic 
priest, who once in a sermon described the power of his order to 
consist in ‘creating his Creator, and carrying his God in his 
waistcoat pocket,” may have used expressions which to us appear 
blasphemous or irreverent, but which simply and broadly state the 
Roman Catholic doctrine, and do not go beyond it. 

On the other hand, men have been led, in their recoil from so 
exaggerated and so dangerous a doctrine, to affix on Scripture a 
sense which it cannot be wrested to. It may be very easy to 
quote passages without end with a view to give a merely figurative 
meaning to the language of Scripture on the subject of the Eu- 
charist. Such expositions have been frequently made ; but, after 
all, when the plain and repeated expressions of the Lord and of the 
Apostles are read, an impression of mystery and reality is left on 
the mind, and we are unable to acquiesce in the very simple and 
easy alternative of believing that all is merely figurative and 
typical ; and that the words of Scripture on this point involve no 
difficulty or trial to faith, And we must say that such exposi- 
tions are not only wholly inconsistent with the doctrine of Calvin, 
of Luther, and of many of our leading Reformers in England, and 
with the doctrine of the great majority of the confessions of faith 
published at the period of the Reformation; but are perfectly 
alien from the established doctrine of the Church of England, as 
shown in her Articles, her Homilies, and her Liturgy. The 
expressions used in all these formularies, in strict accordance with 
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the spirit of the great majority of the Reformers both here and 
elsewhere, recognise the sacramental and special grace of the 
Eucharist, and never attempt to explain away its mysterious and 
real character, except, indeed, apparently, when in opposition to 
Romish exaggerations and errors. 

The extreme diversity of opinion on the subject of the holy 
Eucharist proves its great liability to be misunderstood; and as 
we are not without apprehension that amongst some of those who 
profess, to a certain extent, sound principles, there are material 
misconceptions of the amount and kind of reverence due to the 
holy Sacrament ; it may not, perhaps, be altogether an useless 
task to recapitulate the belief which appears to arise from a 
deliberate survey of Holy Scripture, and to be most in accordance 
with the general teaching of Christian antiquity. 

It is, then, we believe, the opinion of various persons, and the 
language of an influential writer has recently, perhaps, confirmed 
the opinion, that in the Eucharist an adoration is to be offered to 
Jesus Christ as really present in the sacred elements. It is 
argued, that if the doctrine of the real presence be true, it follows 
that we must adore Jesus Christ as really present. It is not 
certain, indeed, that those who argue thus believe, in all cases, 
that Christ is locally present in the bread and wine; but some, 
we apprehend, are of this opinion ; and whatever has been said 
in explanation of the worship of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist by 
members of the Church of England, has, we fear, been misunder- 
stood, or is, in fact, calculated to have bad effects. It is our 
opinion that such expressions should be discontinued, because, in 
fact, they are based on a false system of argument; and it is 
impossible in practice to discriminate between them and the tenets 
of the Church of Rome. Let us attempt briefly to draw what we 
conceive to be the right line. 

We say, then, that the Sacrament of the Eucharist is to be 
approached and received with reverence as a sacred and holy thing. 
very kind of irreverence and disrespect should be avoided. It is 
rightly received knecling, or in a reverential attitude. It should 
be consumed with reverence—should not be applied to any common 
uses—should not be treated with any species of carelessness. On 
the other hand, we say that the Eucharist should not be knelt to, 
worshipped, or adored. It should not be the object of religious 
worship. Prayers should not be offered to it. It should not be 
regarded as the Deity incarnate. 

In the first place, we say that the Eucharist should be treated 
most reverentially as a sacred and most holy thing. The words 
of our Lord—* This is my body—this is mny blood of the new 
eovenant—or the new covenant in my blood,” are enough to 
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rove that it is a sacred and holy thing. In whatever sense these 
words be taken, it is plain that reverence is inculcated; even the 
sign of Christ’s body, when instituted by Himself, would be a holy 
thing. But when St. Paul not only adds that this “ bread is the 
partaking of Christ’s body ;” but especially blames those who 
unreverentially partake of the Lord’s Supper, and who do not 
‘discern the Lord’s body ;” it does seem that nothing more need 
be said to prove that reverence in reception, and reverence in admi- 
nistration, and reverence in thought and language concerning this 
mystery, is truly Scriptural and Christian, and does not in any 
degree merit the charge of superstition. On the contrary, it is 
difficult to reconcile with the spirit of Scriptural teaching on this 
subject, any careless or slovenly performance of the rite—any 
approach to it without prayer and preparation of mind—or any 
neglect of the sacramental elements, in permitting them to fall to 
the ground, or to be left for common uses. 

And with this view the whole practice of primitive Christianity, 
as far as we can trace it, fully coincides. Instances may be 
pointed out in the early ages, in which, possibly, a superstitious 
reverence for the sacrament was evinced; but the general view 
and practice was that of reverence—the view which we have 
above endeavoured to state ; and nothing more. In ‘Tertullian’s 
time Christians were careful that the sacrament should not fall to 
the ground: but they went no further. 

And now to turn to the other side of the question. We con- 
tend that a belief in the real presence—such a belief as the Eng- 
lish Churchman rightly holds, is inconsistent with any adoration 
or worship of the sacred elements, and does not in any way lead 
to such a practice. 

In the first place then, when we speak of the real presence, we 
do not mean that the bread ceases to be bread or loses its former 
substance. It is absolutely certain from the language of Serip- 
ture that the contrary is the fact. St. Paul says, “ The bread 
which we break is the communion of the body of Christ.”—‘* We 
are partakers of one dread.” Our Lord says: ‘ I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine.” The same expressions are 
used without scruple by all the early writers. But if we believe 
the sacrament to be really and truly dread, it follows immediately 
that his body is present, not in a natural way, but in a spiritual 
way. In what mode it is present, Scripture does: not enable us 
to determine, and we should be imprudent in attempting to inves- 
tigate it: it is known to God, but not made known to man. We 
only know that it is not, and cannot be, a natural, or corporal 
presence. Nowif this be the ease, it follows that there is no suffi- 
cient reason to offer adoration to the body or blood of Christ as 
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really present ; because the real presence is not a bodily or na- 
tural presence ; and we have no right to infer that the same wor- 
ship is called for or due to a spiritual presence that there would 
be to a bodily presence of Christ. Suppose Christ to be before 
us or amidst us in his bodily presence as He was at the Last 
Supper, on the cross, or now in heaven, and we should of course 
worship Him as our Lord and our God, even if we could merely 
hear his voice, and could not see his form; but when his body is 
not merely invisible and imperceptible by the senses, but when we 
know that He cannot benaturally and bodily present under the bread 
and wine, we are placed in a different position altogether. We 
believe that the bread we taste is the communion of his body; but 
we have no authority for saying that it is strictly, formally, na- 
turally, and personally, Christ Himself. We have no authority for 
believing that the wafer, or the particle of bread, is the Creator 
and the Saviour of the world in his proper person. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Holy Scripture, in speaking of 
the sacrament, never speaks of it as Christ Himself. Our Lord 
says of the bread, “ This is my body,” and of the cup, ‘‘ This is 
my blood:” but He does not say of them, “ This is myself.” 
There is a marked difference between the two forms of expression, 
which was doubtless not without a deeply important meaning and 
design. St. Paul carries on the same form of speech: he does not 
speak of the sacrament as “Christ,” but as ‘the body” and 
‘blood ” of Christ ; and this mode of speaking is adopted by the 
great mass of the early writers. They do not speak of the sacra- 
ment as Christ Himself; but as his body and blood. 

It is very true indeed, that in whatever sense the body and 
blood of Christ are received, we must admit that Christ Himself 
is In a certain sense received. To partake of Christ’s flesh, is, in 
some sense, to partake of Christ ; and hence our Lord, in the sixth 
chapter of St. John, speaks of eating himself—‘* He that eateth 
me,” &e. But it does not follow that Christ is present personally, 
unless the body spoken of be present in a bodily way. It is 
nothing but the carnal and literal presence of Christ’s body which 
can authorize us to argue, as the Roman Catholic does, that, if 
the body of Christ be present, his whole person, soul, and divinity 
are present along with it. This argument is only effective on the 
assumption that his body is present in a natural and carnal sense : 
if it be present in a spiritual, or mysterious, or unrevealed mode, 
no such argument can hold good, because the mode by which his 
body and blood are present may not involve any such consequences ; 
and to affirm that it must do so, is to pronounce, without any 
ic authority, on points which have not been revealed. 

t may be further remarked, that there is no trace of the 
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adoration of the Eucharist amongst the records of the primitive 
Church until the latter part of the fourth century, when one or 
two writers, deviating from the general rule, appear to recognise 
something of the sort. It was only at about the same period 
that some writers began to use language which implied that Jesus 
Christ was literally and personally on the altar. But however 
excessive such language may have been, the fact of its novelty, and 
of the absence of any such language in the earlier writers, removes 
from it all pretence to be considered of any weight or authority 
in determining what the apostolical belief of the Church was. 

We would wish to guard ourselves from misconception on one 

oint. We have said that the Roman Catholic argument which 
infers that Christ’s whole person is present because his body is 
present, is invalid except on the assumption of the corporal pre- 
sence of his natural body. But we could not be understood by 
this to object in any way to the doctrine that Christ is in some 
sense personally present. If his body is truly though spiritually 
received, He is Himself, in some sense, spiritually received ; 
though He is not, as a person, with his body, bones, blood, soul, 
and divinity, simply and literally present, and eaten. 

The Church of England carefully explains the reverence with 
which the Eucharist is to be received, as not being intended to 
be directed to any corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and 
blood, because the body of Christ in this natural sense, is in 
heaven not on earth. This declaration is directed with great 
precision against the Roman Catholic doctrine. The Church of 
Ingland directs the Sacrament to be received in the attitude of 
reverence ; but it is to God—not as imagined to be inclosed per- 
sonally within the dimensions of a particle of bread, but as present 
in his Deity both in heaven and earth. 

If there be no evidence that Christ is personally present in the 
Kucharist, in the same literal way in which He was present at the 
last supper and is now in heaven, saving and excepting that He is 
concealed from our senses; there can be no reason or ground for 
offering worship to the Eucharist ; and in this case, that worship 
cannot be a matter of indifference: it is an unauthorized worship 
of God's creatures as God Himself, and as such is idolatrous. If 
the Eucharist be actually bread and wine in substance, and only 
in a spiritual and mysterious sense Christ’s body and blood, it is 
an idolatry to treat it precisely as if it were Christ Himself in his 
own person literally present. 

It is the evil of Roman Catholic books of devotion on the sub- 
ject of the Eucharist, that they all include the notion of a real 
presence in a corporal and natural sense. Their language savours 
of it throughout ; and they cannot on this account be safely re- 
commended for use. The use of such works in the present day 
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renders it incumbent on all advocates of the truth, to present to 
the religious public such safeguards as may prevent ignorant or 
inexperienced persons from being misled by the use of such works, 
to the adoption of the erroneous principles in reference to the 
Eucharist which they comprise, and to the consequent practice of 
superstitious and even idolatrous worship, and to alienation in 
affections from the English Church, which countenances no such 
practices. Experience has sufficiently pointed out the evil effects 
of an approximation even in language to the Church of Rome, 
which has been sometimes permitted in a spirit of conciliation, 
and without knowledge of the consequences which might be de- 
duced by a morbid speculation ; but if practical evils have re- 
sulted from any such mode of progeeding, which are lamented b 

the originators of that proceeding, it is assuredly the duty of 


such persons to do as much as in them lies, to detect the origin of . 


the mistake, and to apply the best remedies and corrections in 
their power, with a view to promote a more sound and healthy 
state of opinion. 

It will occur as an objection to the views above stated, that 
their adoption would go to ‘“unchurch” the Church of Rome; 
that if the Church of Rome enjoins what is really a breach of the 
second commandment, it cannot be a branch of the Catholic 
Church at all, and should not be in any degree treated as such. 
We think this objection will not be found to be based on any con- 
clusive reasoning, or at least, not to involve consequences from 
which any true Churchman need shrink. That a Church which 
enjoins or even tacitly sanctions such things as the adoration of 
the Virgin for instance, which every Churchman admits to be 
idolatrous in its character, is unfaithful to its Divine Head, is a 
self-evident truth. There is no more difficulty in recognising the 
existence of idolatry in the worship of the Eucharist than in that 
of the blessed Virgin ; and whatever opinion may be formed of 
the Church of Rome in the case of admitting the one, is the same 
which would be formed of it in admitting the other. In what- 
ever sense the Church of Rome is a part of the Church notwith- 
standing her worship of the Virgin, in the same sense she may 
be a Church notwithstanding her worship of the Eucharist. And 
that sense is explained by the parallel position of the people of 
God under the old covenant. If those to whom God's truths 
were pledged of old—if they who had been chosen to be his peo- 
ple—remained so, even when they were subject to his judgments 
for their sins and especially for their idolatry—the people of God 
under the new covenant may also grievously go astray from his 
commandments, and yet his election may not be made of none 
effect. His graces may be still offered, when they are surrounded 
and counteracted by much of human error; ‘and the Roman 
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branch of the universal Church may not be wholly cut off from the 
root, though it be afflicted with grievous and lasting evils. 

But we would add the expression of a conviction that wherever 
there be a Church so unfaithful to its Divine Head, there the 
authority given to the true Church is deeply impaired. God has 
not so given authority that it may be lawfully exercised against 
Himself. His commission to the Apostles and their successors, 
and to the Church generally, is not for the purpose of authorizing 
the Church to add to the faith delivered to the saints, or to cor- 
rupt it. In such a case it is not to be forgotten that it was said 
to Eli: ‘I said indeed that thy house, and the house of thy 
father, should walk before me for ever: but now the Lord saith, 
Be it far from me; for them that honour me I will honour, and 
they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” And, therefore, 
on the whole, we think it has been a mistake to argue about the 
Church of Rome as if it retained exactly the same rights and 
powers as if it had been in fact faithful. To argue that because 
the presence of God is with his Church—because He has pro- 
mised perpetuity to her—because it is unlawful to separate from 
her—and because the commission of Christ is given to its 
ministers—we are bound to recognise all those attributes as 
equally extensive and equally applicable whether the Church be 
faithful or unfaithful to Christ ; appears to be unreasonable. And 
therefore in admitting that the Roman branch of the Church is 
not wholly cut off from Christ, notwithstanding its idolatries, 
but still remains a part of the people of God, though subject to 
his displeasure, we would add that the conduct of the Church of 
Rome appears to have rendered separation from it not only a 
justifiable but a laudable act; nor consequently do we see that 
there is any violation of Catholic principles in establishing mis- 
sions with a view to promote such secessions. Let the Church 
of Rome do her duty and reform herself of the idolatries she now 
sanctions, and the errors she now imposes as matters of faith, 
and we shall recognise her authority as ipso facto restored ; but 
in her present state we should say that not merely is it right and 
lawful to establish a mission for the conversion of Romanists in 
this country or Ireland, where their bishops have no canonical 
succession ; but we should say that there could be nothing 
objectionable in itself in the establishment of a mission at Rome, 
or in Italy, or Spain, for the same purpose ; nor do we think that 
the establishment of such a mission would be schismatical or sub- 
versive of Catholic unity. The Church of Rome, in departing 
from her obedience to Christ, has no claim on the principles of 
Catholic unity, and no appeal to the Apostolic succession and 
authority. 
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Arr. I].—1. Anglicanism Considered in its Results. By 
W. Dopswortu, J/.A. 

2. Six Letters on the Present State of the Church. By the Rev. 
Joun JeBB, Rector of Peterstow. 


3. Whiteside’s Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 


4. Seymour's Pilgrimage to Rome. 
5. Seymour's Mornings among the Jesuits. 


Our readers may remember that, in our last number, when treat- 
ing of the controversy carried on between Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Dodsworth on the subject of Auricular Confession, we referred, in 
passing, to a pamphlet which, since his perversion to the Romish 
Church, the latter gentleman has given to the world, under the 
title of ‘* Anglicanism Considered in its Results.” We purpose, 
in the present paper, to enter upon an examination of this pro- 
duction; and, although, to every mind of common honesty and 
common principle, it must be a task of a very painful nature to 
examine the arguments, by which one, who has been false to his 
ordination oath, who has basely deserted the spiritual mother at 
whose bosom he was nourished, labours to excuse his apostasy ; 
although, to use the striking language of Mr. Jebb, 


“it seems almost impossible to believe that good sense, and honesty, 
and all the best attributes of the English character have suffered such 
fearful shipwreck ; and that instructions and warnings, of a far higher 
nature than this world can administer, have been set aside for sickly 
fancies, childish misgivings, and the obstinate indulgence of opinions 


1,” 


merely human '; 


there are yet, we think, some peculiar features in Mr. Dods- 
worth’s pamphlet, which render it desirable to notice it somewhat 
in detail. In the first place, Mr. Dodsworth is the first pervert, 
as far at least as we are aware, who has fairly endeavoured to ex- 
cuse that which, as he himself says, has proved so great an offence 
to Protestants, in the case of the recent perversions, viz. : 


“the very decided and seemingly abrupt character of the change. 
As, for instance, that they should be this week attending the services of 
the Established Church, and the next asserting their belief that it forms 
no part of the Church of Christ ?.” 


And, moreover, Mr. Dodsworth, not satisfied with a defence of 
* Jebb's Six Letters, p. 112. 
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his own personal conduct, has been bold enough to enter into a 
defence of the communion which he has so recently joined. Con- 
scious, as he evidently is, that, if the charges advanced against 
the Church of Rome are in the smallest degree true, the Romish 
system must be fearfully corrupt, he first of all denounces the 
truth of the charges in question, and then gravely maintains that, 
if true, the Church of Rome protests against them quite as much 
as we do; that they are only ‘spots in the sun’s disc,” and that 
they form therefore no argument whatever against the truth of 
the system itself,—he first of all pleads “ not guilty,” and then “a 


justification.” Now, as we happen to have a very strong opinion 


that Mr. Dodsworth is either wilfully deceiving his readers, in 
making such a statement as this, whieh we will say at once we do 
not believe, or else that he knows very little indeed of the system 
of Monern Romanism, as that system is practically carried 
out, not in England, but in Italy, its head-quarters, we purpose 
to show him, and our readers, how the Church of Rome executes 
the commission assigned, as she says, exclusively to her, of pre- 
serving unimpaired, in all its purity, the faith once delivered to the 
saints. We purpose, therefore, before we have done, to make 
copious extracts from two of the works we have placed at the head 
of this paper—the one, the production of a well-known English 
clergyman; the other, of an eminent Irish barrister who is now 
a member of the British senate. It may be well however to say 
that, in quoting from these interesting works, and most interest- 
ing they are, we do not intend to express our concurrence with 
every opinion maintained in them; nor do we purpose to enter 
into any critical examination of their contentss e simply have 
recourse to Messrs. Seymour and Whiteside for facts, which 
they themselves saw with their own eyes, tending to illustrate the 
working of Modern Romanism in its most favoured quarter, and 
respecting which we could scarcely, we apprehend, have two more 
unexceptionable witnesses, considering the station in society which 
the narrators of them respectively hold. We presume that even 
Romish insolence will scarcely venture to charge an English clergy- 
man and an English barrister with wilful and deliberate falsehood. 

And we trust we need hardly say how intensely painful it 
is to us to be forced to enter upon such an inquiry as this. 
Delightful indeed would it be if all the branches of the great 
Christian vine were, each in all their fulness, putting forth their 
fruits in due season; if each portion of the Cuurcu of Curist were 
only anxious to rival each other in the great work of spreading 
over the world the glad tidings of good things ; if all were dwelling 
in the unity of the spirit and in the bond of peace. But this is a 
picture which never can by any possibility be realized, so long as 
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Rome maintains her present position towards the Church of Eng- 
land. So long as, in the plenitude of her unbounded arrogance, 
she professes to unchurch all those who will not bend to her do- 
minion; so long as, denying the succession of our Hierarchy, 
and the validity of our orders, she presumptuously and schis- 
matically endeavours to break down the barriers by which the 

urest of all branches of the Catholic Church is, blessed be God, 
invincibly defended ; and, above all, so long as—alas! that it 
should be said—men continue to be found, weak enough and 
wicked enough to be lured, partly by her seductions, but still more 
by the impetus of a blind self-will, from the path of Christian 
duty in which a merciful Providence had placed them—so long 
must it be the duty of English Churchmen, sternly and emphati- 
cally to protest against the gross and manifold corruptions which 
Rome not only endures, but in which, as we will presently show, 
she glories and delights ; so long must we imitate the conduct of 
the Jewish builders, of whom every one with one of his hands 
wrought in the work, and with the other hand held a weapon’, 
a weapon which must never be sheathed so long as those who 
force us to draw it continue their wanton and unprovoked 
attack against us. 

And if we needed a justification of the course which we are now 
advocating, we should find it in the very first page of Mr. Dods- 
worth’s pamphlet. Nothing gives such great offence in the pre- 
sent day, in certain quarters, as the imputation of  Romanizing.” 
It is regarded as the quintessence of bigotry and intolerance to 
insinuate for a moment that a particular system of teaching, only, 
alas! too prevalent amongst us, is calculated to lead men to forsake 
our communion for that of the Romish Church. Let those who 
thus think hear Mr. Dodsworth on this point :— 


‘I cannot doubt,” he says, addressing his late parishioners, ‘“ but 
that, upon mature reflection, these reasons will appear in various de- 
grees satisfactory to many amongst you; because they are indeed but 
the legitimate results flowing from those truths which it has been my 


aim to teach you ‘.” 


We firmly believe this to be true. We say nothing of the dis- 
honesty to the real principles of the Church of England which 
such an admission involves on Mr. Dodsworth’s part ; we are 
simply concerned with the statement itself, and most firmly are 
we convinced that, so long as men venture to tamper with Romish 
error, to hold and to teach “all Roman doctrine,” so long will 
apostasy to the Church of Rome be the natural result, the well- 
nigh inevitable development of that teaching. In fact, Mr. Dods- 


3 Neh. iv. 17. 
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worth has misnamed his pamphlet. When we first began to read 
it, when we saw the tone of exultation in which he asserts that 
no writer has yet stood forward to vindicate what he calls 
‘“ Anglicanism,” we were for the moment bewildered. But when 


he came to such a passage as this :— 
“ T may assume that the Anglican believes, substantially, the follow- 


ing doctrine :— 
‘“‘1, That the very body and blood of our Lord are in no merely 


figurative sense, but really and substantially present, not merely to the 
heart and soul of the believer, but ‘ under the form of bread and wine’ 


upon the altar. 
“2, That in this sacrament the priest really offers in commemoration 


the true and proper sacrifice of that very body, which once for all was 
offered on the cross, and that in this sacrament is transacted the per- 
petuation of that one sacrifice once offered, which is propitiatory for the 
sins of the whole world ° ;” 


when, we say, we read this passage, we saw at once the mistake 
which Mr. Dodsworth had committed. He should have called 
his pamphlet, not Anglicanism,” but ‘‘ Romanizing considered in 
its results,”—those results being, as he and others have proved, 
and will yet prove, perversion to the Church of Rome. 

Mr. Dodsworth evidently, and no wonder, feels very acutely the 
imputation of dishonesty consequent upon the abrupt character 
of his, and other, perversions. We can only say that, for our- 
selves, we make the charge in this, as in all other cases, with very 
great reluctance, and very great pain; but, if there be any real 
distinction between right and wrong—if there be such qualities as 
common honesty, common principle, and common truthfulness, 
then we are utterly at a loss to imagine how Mr. Dodsworth, and 
they who have acted as he has acted, can possibly escape the 
charge of a gross violation of those qualities. The simple ques- 
tion at issue is this: Is there any real and fundamental difference, 
de fide, between the Churches of England and Rome? _Is it, or is 
it not, true, that every English priest, at his ordination, and again 
at his institution to an incumbency, does sign a deliberate protest 
against what the Church of England deems, whether rightly or 
wrongly matters not, the doctrinal errors of the Church of Rome ? 
If this be so, then, if Mr. Dodsworth were ever an honest priest 
of the English Church, he must, twice in his life, at all events, 
have considered that the differences, de fide, between England and 
Rome were not mere shadows, but real and substantial grounds of 
opposition. Can he, or any one else, really doubt that, the mo- 
ment he began to entertain any notion that the protest he had 
deliberately signed against Romish error was a groundless protest, 

5 Anglicanism, &e. p. 41. 
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that moment it was his duty to have gone to his diocesan, and 
said, ‘* My lord, I entertain doubts upon certain points : whether 
those doubts may ever ripen into conviction, God knoweth; but in 
the mean time I, with my changed opinions, cannot allow my 
people, I cannot allow my brother Churchmen, to suppose, that, 
which, if J continue my ministration, they have a right to suppose,— 
that I still continue to protest against what the Church of England 
calls Romish errors. i therefore request your lordship to appoint 
some one to minister in my stead for a certain period, during 
which interval I may deliberately enter into the question of the 
whole controversy between the Churches ; at the end of which 
time I shall either resume my pastoral labours with increased con- 
victions of the truth of the charges brought against Rome, or I 
will resign my incumbency into your lordship’s hands, and join the 
Romish communion.” This, we submit to Mr. Dodsworth, would 
have been a very much more honourable course than, ‘‘ having 
misgivings about the Church of England*,” to continue his minis- 
trations as an English priest in such a manner, in spite of his 
former protest, as that at last, when he goes, he coolly tells his 
people that his perversion is but ‘the legitimate result flowin 
from those truths which it had been his aim to teachthem!” Mr. 
Jebb, in his admirable Letters, which we should like to see in 
the hands of every English clergyman, has put this point very 
forcibly. He says, addressing one in the position which, it is 
~~ clear, from his own showing, Mr. Dodsworth occupied 
or a very considerable time before his perversion,—the position 
of a waverer, or worse, 


“You must recollect (may it not be recollected by you at the last day 
to your dismay and confusion !) that in taking this headstrong step you 
have acted like a man who (to use a phrase well known to Romanists) 
‘vult decipi, et decipitur.’ For, instead of confiding your doubts to 
neighbours and friends, who are firm in their faith, and strong, upon a 
most religious conviction, in their attachment to the branch of Curist’s 
Church established in this land, you have taken a step which every 
moralist, every casuist, must pronounce wrong. You have gone for a 
solution (possibly for the hoped-for confirmation) of your doubts, to men 
notoriously unsteady in their opinions, and disaffected to the Church of 
their baptism. You have taken into counsel men who have already 
deserted her, and have applied for arguments against your mother to 
those who are new to the system of her implacable and unmitigable foe, 
the Church of Rome, to persons ill-informed of their new position them- 
selves, without even having fairly listened to what that mother can say 


in her own behalf’.” 
While touching on this point we cannot refrain from bringing 
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before our readers the forcible way in which Mr. Jebb disposes of 
the objection, that it is uncharitable to blame the recent per- 
verts, because they have only acted according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. 


*‘The punishment of these men has been judicial. They had been 
warned, carefully warned, not to tamper with Rome, not to forsake that 
guide who had so amply instructed them in all that is necessary for sal- 
vation. But though thus warned, they ran their ship upon the breakers, 
which they had been told were a-head. As an illustration of this, I 
must tell you a strange dream which occurred lately to one who was 
perplexed by that awful but unquestionable fact, that many of these 
perverts have earnestly prayed, some time time before their apostasy, 
that they might be directed aright. He thought how awful it was that 
prayer should not be answered, and so fell asleep. His dream was, 
that some one pointed out to him a ship at sea, going in the direction of 
that loadstone island which forms the subject of a well-known tale. 
‘You see that ship: the master of it was warned of his danger; he 
was told to take the course to the right, and he would escape: wise 
mariners, experienced navigators, have assured him of this by an un- 
varying testimony: the land he first sought was in sight; but storms 
arose; his heart failed him; he saw all was smooth toward the left; he 
took that course ; he is now within the influence of the loadstone; the 
ship will not obey the helm; it will soon be shattered ; he is now pray- 
ing to Gop to direct him right and to save him: this cannot be: he has 
neglected all providential warnings.’ And he awoke. Is it not so with 
those, who, having weakly or wilfully yielded to the influence of Rome, 
now allege their prayers as an argument that they are right *?” 


But it is time that, leaving the discussion of Mr. Dodsworth’s 
personal conduct, we proceed to examine into the reasons he 
assigns for forsaking the English Church. He assigns four prin- 
cipal reasons: Ist, Regard to the unity of the Church, which 
unity, of course, “ Anglicans” violate. 2dly, The doctrine of 
sacramental grace, as held by the Church of England. 3dly, The 
actual state of the existing established Church. 4thly, Inter- 
ference of the civil power. And lastly, Passages in the Thirty- 
nine Articles. We do not, however, propose to inflict upon our 
readers any discussion on all these points, and for this simple 
reason ; that, with the single exception of the first, they do not, 
supposing all Mr. Dodsworth says to be perfectly true, they do 
not afford the slightest excuse for leaving the Church of England, 
and still less for going over to the Church of Rome. And as to the 
question of unity, it is sufficient for us to know: Ist, That there 
may be unity of error as well as unity of truth ; and that, if the 
majority cling to error, then the minority must maintain the truth, 
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none the less firmly, but rather the more so because they are a 
minority. It is sufficient for us to know, 2dly, as Mr. Dods- 
worth perfectly well knows also, that, waving for a moment the 
question of the Papal supremacy, we have never violated, in the 
slightest degree, Catholic unity; on the contrary, we are willing 
and desirous to be at peace with all men, provided others do not 
attempt to impose on us unscriptural and uncatholic terms of 
communion. If they do so attempt, they, and not we who resist 
it, are responsible for the consequences. And as to the question 
of the Papal supremacy, on which, in fact, as far as perversion 1s 
concerned, the whole question hinges, we simply ask Mr. Dods- 
worth, and we pray him to consider the point attentively—does 
he in his heart believe that St. Irenzeus, St. Cyprian, and St. 
Augustine would have submitted to any supremacy in the slightest 
degree such as the Bishop of Rome now claims? We say nothing 
about the decrees of the Council of Trent, but, for the sake of 
narrowing the argument, we put the question on that single issue. 
Would those great fathers of the Church have styled the Bishop 
of Rome the * Vicar of Gop,” “the Vicegerent of Curist on 
earth?” Would they have recognised him as the sun round 
which they were to revolve? Would they have looked upon him 
as the alone source of their jurisdiction? Would they, or would 
they not, if the present claims had been asserted at that time, 
which, as Mr. Dodsworth well knows, was not the case, would 
they have —_ submitted to them, or would they, at all risk of 
violating Catholic unity, have manfully asserted the freedom of 
their respective Churches, and their own perfect independence of 
the Bishop of Rome? When Mr. Dodsworth shall prove the 
affirmative of this position, then, and not till then, shall we be 
careful to disprove the charge of violating the unity of the Chris- 
tian Church in shaking off the iron yoke of Papal domination. 
But Mr. Dodsworth is very anxious to know by what right the 
Church of England, in convocation assembled, drew up the 
Thirty-nine Articles. “ By what authority,” he asks, ‘ did the 
synod of London proceed in this important work®?” By what 
authority, forsooth! We answer, By virtue of the same autho- 
rity by which Irenzeus withstood Victor, when he endeavoured 
to override the Asiatic Churches; by the same authority by 
which Cyprian and the African bishops refused for a single 
moment to bend to the attempted usurpation of Stephen; by the 
same authority by which Augustine and his coadjutors success- 
fully resisted Zosimus when he declared the Pelagians sound in 
the faith ;—by virtue, that is, of the entire independence of the 
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Church of England of all foreign control; by virtue of her ex- 
istence as a branch of the Church Catholic, with which, save only 
in the interchange of Christian fellowship, the Bishop of Rome 
has no more to do than the Emperor of China, or the Grand 
Llama of Thibet! In fact, as we said before, on the single point 
of the independence of the English Church, so far as secession 
from that Church is concerned, the whole question hinges between 
Mr. Dodsworth and ourselves. Now, unless we are very much 
mistaken, Mr. Dodsworth’s pamphlet affords strong internal evi- 
dence that he is scarcely at heart an Ultramontanist in the 
question of the Papal supremacy. He only speaks of it once, 
and that in a way as if it were a difficulty to be slurred over. 
At all events, he puts the question in a very different way to 
many other writers of the Romish Communion. He says, 


‘* Again, it may be asked, if the Anglican feels a difficulty in acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the pope, must he not feel a much greater 
difficulty in admitting the supremacy of the Crown? The former pro- 
fesses to rest upon Scripture, and at least admits of scriptural argument ; 
but what can be said for the latter? It was first asserted in its present 

199 


sense by a wicked man with the view of gratifying his own lusts’. 


We think these words show that, had there been no other 
difficulties, as he imagines, in the path, the single question of 
submission to the papal see would not have drawn Mr. Dods- 
worth from the Church of England. At all events, we shall 
continue to think so, until we have from him a clear and tangible 
statement to the contrary, coupled with a refutation of the argu- 
ments we have stated above. Leaving this point, then, as we 
cannot help thinking it remains at present with Mr. Dodsworth, 
** adhue sub judice,” we proceed to consider a little more in de- 
tail his reasons for secession. He asserts that he was “ once 
thoroughly convinced that the Church of England was the Church 
of Curisr in this country, and that she held and taught all Ca- 
tholic truth’.”. Now, supposing the Church of England once to have 
been “a true Church of Curist,” we wish to ask Mr. Dodsworth 
when, as he imagines, she ceased to be so? We apprehend that 
the only requisite for a true Church, (we are speaking now simply 
as to its outward form, its external constitution,) would be the 
having the Apostolical Succession. Of course, a Church may be 
fearfully corrupted internally, as was nearly the whole Church 
during the prevalence of Arianism; but that corruption alone 
could not destroy the succession. Now we ask Mr. Dodsworth 
to tell us, when the Church of England lost her succession ? 
When was she unchurched? We know very well the answer 
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which used to be given to the question. It used to be said that 
Archbishop Parker was not validly consecrated. We should 
have been taunted in by-gone days with the “ Nag’s Head” story. 
But we feel satisfied that Mr. Dodsworth does not attach the 
smallest possible credence to that old wife’s fable, that absurd 
and impudent fabrication, by using which Romanists showed very 


plainly that they had no better argument to bring forward. Well, - 


then, if Archbishop Parker were properly consecrated, when, we 
repeat, did the English Church lose her succession? We ask 
Mr. Dodsworth to consider this point carefully, and as he will 
answer for the non-consideration of it at the bar of a higher tribunal 
than that of the “ Vicegerent of Cunist.” We are quite willing, 
as we before said, to concede to him, for the sake of hypothesis, 
every other point on which he touches in his pamphlet. We say 
that, unless he can invalidate the succession of the Anglican 
Church, he has not given a shadow of a reason which can justify 
secession. Nay, more than this: granting all he says to be true, he 
should have clung to her the more closely from those very con- 
siderations ; he should have endeavoured to do all in his power to 
improve her position. It would have been his duty not to for- 
sake the Church in which God placed him, but rather to do 
all in his power to strengthen the things which remain, which are 
ready to perish. And therefore, we are really not careful to an- 
swer Mr. Dodsworth in any of the other points he raises. We 
beg to ask Mr. Dodsworth, Is the condition of the English 
Church, taking his own view of that condition, worse than 
was the condition of that branch of Christ’s fold to which St. 
Athanasius belonged, when the Emperor was fostering Arian- 
ism, when Catholic truth was persecuted well-nigh to the 
death! And yet did St. Athanasius ever dream of forsaking 
the sphere of duty Gop had assigned him, because of those 
difficulties? Hear his own words:—“ This,” he said, when in 
the point of going into exile, “ this is but a little cloud, which 
will soon pass away *.” Oh! well do we remember the sickening 
sensation of disgust we could not but feel, when, after the de- 
livery of the Gorham judgment, we heard men talk about leaving 
the Church of England, in consequence of that judgment—men, 
who were engaged week after week in preaching patience to their 
various flocks; in upholding submission to trial and difficulty, 
and suffering, as a necessary part of Christian duty ; and who 
yet, when their own hour of trial, and difficulty, and suffering 
came, showed themselves unstable as water, and therefore did not 
prevail, But we write not now for them. They are gone, for 
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the sake of peace, where we firmly believe they will never find it, 
or, at all events, only the peace of a false and fatal security. But, 
if these pages should haply meet the eye of one who has not yet 
taken the last step, who is yet halting between two opinions, we 
would, in Gon’s name, entreat such an one to ponder well what 
we have said—to ask himself, how he dares to undo Gop’s work ? 
We would say to him, Here is the ema in which Gop has 
placed you; and you have no more right, by any act of your own, 
to relinquish that position, than you have to throw away the life 
which Gop gave you, that you might spend it in doing his will 
and promoting his glory. 

And here we gladly pay a well-merited tribute of praise to 
one on whose conduct we felt it our duty to make some severe 
remarks in a former paper. It is with a as of unfeigned 
satisfaction that we are still able to number Mr. Bennett amon 
those priests of the Anglican Church who have not been lure 
away from the path of duty into the Romish communion. We 
dare not, as honest men, retract one jot or one tittle of what we 
said in our former paper ; but we may at least say this, that not 
even the warmest personal friends of Mr. Bennett will rejoice 
more sincerely than ourselves, if ever the time shall come when, 
having calmed, by mature reflection, the influence of an over- 
wrought excitement; having withdrawn those passages of his 
latest production, which we feel quite sure he now regrets having 
given to the world ; having, above all, disengaged himself from 
the pernicious influence of false friends and evil counsellors, he 
shall once more labour to spread the religion of Christ in that 
sphere of duty which we verily believe he is, by nature, pre-emi- 
nently qualified to occupy, the position of a parish priest of the 
Church of England. 

We have only two passages more to notice of Mr. Dodsworth’s 
pamphlet ere we proceed to show our readers how far his apology 
for Romanism tallies with the experience of modern times. Mr. 
Dodsworth finds great fault with the doctrine of the Church of 
England with respect to the ‘eucharistic sacrifice.” We need 
hardly say that we are not about to bandy words on this subject 
with Mr. Dodsworth: we merely allude to it because we are 
desirous of quoting a striking passage from Mr. Jebb, in which he 
not only fully answers Mr. Dodsworth and the Romanising party, 
but expresses, very much better than we can do, the views we 
ourselves hold upon this high subject :— 


“The sacrifice of the eucharist is one at present much debated. I 
am confirmed in a persuasion that in one sense the term is proper, in 
another improper. 

‘The Romanists themselves, though with an inconsistency I cannot 
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understand, allow a distinction between the sacrifice of Curist on the 
cross and the sacrifice of the mass. The distinction 1s without a real 
difference ; or, at least, contradictions are involved in their expositions, 
if transubstantiation be allowed. But it is clear, that upon true Chris- 
tian principles there is no victim, no reiteration of that which it is one 
great object of the Epistle to the Hebrews to teach us was made once 
for all, It is quite certain, that the popular notion at least of _Roman- 
ists is that the sacrifice is really iterated. But, with all our great divines, 
I hold it to be a sacrifice in a commemorative, representative, symbo- 
lical, and, what is more, an influential sense. 

«« T was only the other day reminded by a passage in Bishop Andrewes‘ 
of a notion which had long fixed itself independently in my mind, though, 
for aught I know or can remember, it may have been entertained by 
many. It is this: That there has been but one real sacrifice since the 
beginning of the world; that is, but one slaying of a victim, Who, by 
his own inherent merits, could atone for sins. All the slain victims pre- 
ceding the death of Christ were not so much sacrifices, in the strict 
sense of a word, as adumbrations of that death which is the sole real 
sacrifice. Their death was real, but there was no real propitiatory 
virtue. Their whole virtue consisted in the prefiguration. Now is not 
the Christian ordinance as real a sacrifice as that of the Jews, nay, more 
real? There are differences between our ordinance and theirs, but still 
their symbolical function is similar, There is no actual death of a 
victim, still that actual death was only a significant figure ; the break- 
ing of the bread is a figure equally significant. The act is not pros- 
pective, but retrospective; it does not prefigure, still it represents ; 
though it does not foreshow, still it shows (karayyéAAet)* the Lord’s 
death. The Jewish Church in offering the sacrifice, made (unwittingly 
on the part of the sacrificers) an impetration of future merits, of a nature 
yet unrevealed, and by the most gifted of the prophets but indistinctly 
apprehended. In the commemorative service of the Christian Church, 
(or, to speak more distinctly, in that act which is the commemoration of 
the one sacrifice and oblation once offered,) an impetration of Christ’s 
merits, fully known and revealed to the Church, is made; not only is 


* “There must be actually somewhat done to celebrate this memory. That 
done, to the holy symbols, that was done to Him, to his body, and his blood, in the 
passover : break the one, pour out the other, to represent c\wpevoy, how his 
sacred body was broken ; and éxyvydpevoy, how his precious blood was shed. And 
in corpus fractum, and sanguis fusus, there is immolatus. This is it, in the Eucharist, 
that answereth to the sacrifice, in the passover : the memorial, to the figure. To 
them it was, Do this in prefiguration of me ; to us it is, Do this in commemoration 
ofme. To them, prenuntiare ; to us, annuntiare ; there is the difference. By the 
same rules, that theirs was, by the same, may ours be termed a sacrifice. In rigour 
of speech, neither of them ; for (to speak after the exact manner of divinity) there 
is but one only Sacrifice, veri nominis, properly so called: that is, Christ’s death. 
And that sacrifice but once actually performed, at his death ; but ever before re- 
presented, in figure, from the beginning, and ever since repeated, in memory, to 
the world’s end. That only absolute ; all else relative to it representative of it 
operative by it.”—Sermon VII, of the Resurrection. 

* 1 Cor, xi. 26. 
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his death represented in a lively manner, but the special efficacy of 
that death is pleaded, and the promised benefits are sought. So that I 


cannot but think that view inadequate, which would represent the 


eucharistic service to be a ‘ sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving’ merely 
in the sense in which every religious service may be called a sacrifice, 
All acts of devotion are undoubtedly an offering of ourselves, our souls, 
and bodies; and every prayer we make pleads the benefit of Christ's 
most precious blood, as every prayer does in fact commemorate the 
death of the Lord. But in the Communion, as a very special showing 
forth of the Lord’s death is made, so a very special impetration is made of 
those benefits which directly flow from the merits of the great victim °.” 


But we have to notice now a very singular remark of Mr. 
Dodsworth, and one which we are surprised that even he could 
have the assurance to make under the circumstances. As one of 
the reasons for his perversion, he assigns the general apathy which 
prevails among the English clergy on questions of the most vital 
import. 

‘** When the sacrament of baptism was openly impugned in the highest 
courts for ecclesiastical suits inthe land, the excitement which followed, 
though considerable in one party, was yet partial and confined. The 
result only tended to show how really weak the High-Church party is. 
So, again, when the dependence of the Church upon the State in matters 
most purely spiritual was shown, (and this even under the aggravated 
form in which the highest court of appeal is constituted, not even requir- 
ing its members to be in communion with the Church,) it scarcely pro- 
duced any strong feeling ’.” | 


Now thisis really too bad! We readily allow that the fact is, to 
a certain extent, as Mr. Dodsworth has stated it; but if he is 
ignorant as to the real cause of this apparent apathy, we will 
endeavour to enlighten him a little on the subject. He, and 
such as he, are the one grand cause above all others why the 
great majority of the Church of England have been literally 
afraid, to mix themselves up with any demonstration, whether on 
the subject of the Gorham controversy or the Royal supremacy. 
They have seen those who have clamoured the loudest in defence 
of the “Catholic faith,” dropping off, one by one, into the ranks 
of the greatest enemy that faith ever had. They have seen men, 
sworn servants of the English Church, deliberately betraying her 
cause; deliberately violating the most solemn and most sacred 
obligations by which men could possibly be bound; and they were 
afraid, therefore to run the risk of contamination by coming in 
contact with others who, it was suspected, the event has shown 
how truly, were about to adopt a similar line of conduct. But 


6 Jebb’s Six Letters, pp. 89—91. 
7 Dodsworth’s Anglicanism, p. 64. 
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Mr. Dodsworth ts very much mistaken if he imagines that there is 
any real apathy among the great body of the English clergy on 
the subjects he mentions. Let it once be clearly and distinctly 
understood, that no one shall be allowed to take a part in any 
future Church movement who will not sternly and emphatically 
oppose Romish error, in exactly the same proportion that he en- 
deavours to uphold Catholic truth ; who will not maintain, in all 
their integrity and against all adversaries, the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the English Church, as embodied by our venerable 
reformers in her Book of Common Prayer; who will not, from 
any morbid feeling of so called “ charity,” shrink from the open 
and manly denunciation of falsehood, wheresoever and by whom- 
soever it is maintained—let this once be distinctly understood, 
and understood it must be if any future Church movement is to 
be of the slightest use, and sure we are then that there will be no 
lack of good men and true to defend the English Church against 
all invaders; to live, and, if it be God’s will, to die, in defence of 
that beloved spiritual mother who is, in all respects, the truest 
earthly embodiment of EVANGELICAL TRUTH AND APOSTOLIC 
ORDER. 

And now, then, we proceed to examine the apology which Mr. 
Dodsworth makes for certain practices in the Romish communion, 
to which “ Anglicans” have a very decided objection,—an apology 
made, in one respect at least, in the most barefaced hardihood or 
in the most complete ignorance as to the real nature of the Ro- 
mish system. These practices are, first, ‘The devotions to the 
saints, and more especially those addressed to the blessed Virgin 
re ;” secondly, “ The superstitious use of relics and images ;” 
thirdly, The Ipo.atry imputed to the Romish System ; and, 
fourthly, The doctrine of the ‘‘ Immaculate Conception.” There are 
a few little minor differences, such as the receiving the Holy Com- 
munion in one kind, the doctrine of purgatory, the papal supre- 
macy, and so on, which Mr. Dodsworth evidently thinks are matters 
of comparative unimportance, one way or the other, and in which 
the Anglican will very easily be induced to acquiesce, if he can 
once get over the other difficulties! Now, with regard to the 
first of these objections, we cannot refrain from remarking upon 
the very singular way in which Mr. Dodsworth meets it. He 
says: ‘ There can be no doubt that the Catholic Church denies 
utterly that she (the Virgin Mary) invades the prerogative of 
God*;” and by way of proving this, he quotes a long passage 
from Bellarmine, which has not, from beginning to end, the 
slightest reference to the Virgin Mary, but ref imply and 
solely to the lawful 

y awlulness of praying to the saints ! Why is this ? 
P. 94. 
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Is it that Mr. Dodsworth is not aware of the extent to which 
Mariolatry is practised in the Romish Church? or is it that he 
thinks the practice cannot really be defended, and so panne it 
over sicco pede? But, be this as it may, Mr. Dodsworth asserts 
that the Catholic Church pays no worship and ascribes no attri- 
butes to the Virgin Ma by which the prerogative of God is in- 
vaded. What does he think of the vision of the two ladders ®, in 
the work of St. Alphonso de Liguori, called, the ‘‘ Glories of 
Mary,” extending from earth to heaven—at the top of one is the 
Virgin Mary, and at the top of the other is Jesus Curist? All 
who attempt to enter heaven by the ladder of Jesus Christ fall 
back and fail, while all who try the ladder of the Virgin Mary 
succeed by her assistance! Either Mr. Seymour has grossly 
belied St. Alphonso de Liguori, or else the Romish Church, by 
sanctioning the works of that writer, has blasphemously assigned 
to the Virgin Mary the exclusive prerogative of God. Or what 
will Mr. Dodsworth say again to the encyclical letter of the late 
Pope Gregory X VI., in which the following passage occurs: ‘* That 
all these may fall out prosperously and happily let us lift up our 
eyes and hands to the most holy Virgin Mary, who alone has 
destroyed all heresies ; who is our greatest confidence, even the 
whole ground of our hope.” Does he, or does he not, believe 
that it is ‘‘ the special office of the Holy Spirit to lead to, and to 
teach all truth, and by his light to dissipate all the darkness of 
error and heresy?” If he does not believe this, he does not be- 
lieve in the teaching of Holy Scripture, and of the Primitive 
Church. If he does believe it, then must he also believe that 
Pope Gregory X VI., the so-called ‘vicar of God, and vicegerent 
of Christ on earth,” deliberately ascribed to the Virgin Mary a 
y precogative ” belonging solely and exclusively to God the Holy 
ost. 

_ Before we proceed to inquire into the questions as to whether 
superstition and idolatry do or do not prevail in the Romish 
communion, we will briefly revert to Mr. Dodsworth’s very sin- 
cael defence of the objection with respect to the ‘“* Immaculate 
Jonception,” affording as it does a very fair specimen of the eva- 
sion and chicanery to which Romanists are compelled to have 
recourse, when they enter into a defence of the principles of their 
system. 


‘The doctrine,” he says, ‘‘ of the Immaculate Conception has recently 
been urged as a difficulty in some quarters. But, in the first place, it may 
be said that this as yet, at least, is an opinion, not a dogma, of the Church. 


9 Seymour’s Mornings among the Jesuits, p. 127. 
10 Seymour’s Pilgrimage to Rome, p. 379. 
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i ] ifficulty in the 
And next, it can scarcely be regarded as a practical di in the 
oon of the Anglican who probably knows very little upon the subject’. 


Mr. Dodsworth evidently intends us to believe, by this passage, 
that the doctrine of the “ Immaculate Conception "1s one upon 
which the Church of Rome has as yet given no opinion whatever. 
What will he say to a little tract, which now lies before us, called, 
“The Octave for the holy Souls now in Purgatory, and the 
Novena of the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God as 
practised in the Oratory, King William-street, Strand?” In this 
tract, we find the following passage :—(p. 12) ‘The Novena in 

reparation for the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, begin- 
ning on the 29th of November. Indulgences ;—300 days each 
day ; plenary once on the Feast, or during the Octave, applicable 
to the Dead.—Pivs VII.” 7 
In the next page we find the following prayer :— 


‘OQ, most pure Virgin, conceived without sin, and from that very 
first instant entirely beautiful and without spot, I humbly worship thee, 
as mother of my Saviour, inasmuch as God as taught me, by the esteem 
He has for thee, and by his respect and submission towards thee, what 
honours, and what homage | ought to render thee; deign, I beseech 
thee, to accept this Novena which I consecrate to thee. Thou art the 
secure refuge of penitent sinners, and I therefore may rightly have 
recourse to thee,” &c. 


Now, we say nothing about the blasphemy—we can use no 
milder term—of this prayer; we simply draw attention to the 
fact, that, in the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, presided over 
by that especial favourite of the Romish See, Dr. Newman, 
here is a special service for the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, solemnly authorized by the head of the Romish 
Chureh, with special privileges attached to its observance; and 
yet, when Anglicans object to the doctrine therein sanctioned, as 
utterly unscriptural and uncatholic, we are to be coolly told that 
the doctrine in question is “as yet, at least, an opinion, and not a 
dogma of the Church!” As if, forsooth, the Church of Rome 
would allow a doctrine to be taught in her communion, under 
such authority, which she had not at least virtually sanctioned by 
her Imprimatur. But so it is ever with the Romish Church. 
Ask her upon what authority she supports her claims, she will 
tell you, with Bellarmine and the old doctors, that she appeals to 
Scripture and to primitive antiquity. Tell her again that you 
can find no warrant for those fea in the Bible or the Primi- 
tive Church, and she will tell you, with Dr. Newman, wholly con- 
tradicting her former teaching, that doubtless Scripture and an- 


’ Anglicanism, &e. p. 101. 
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tiquity do speak very obscurely on these points, but that you must 
look to ‘‘ development,” as her sole authority! Tell her again, 
that she sanctions, by her teaching and her practice, a doctrine 
which cannot be defended even by “development,” and then 
comes Mr. Dodsworth, and coolly asks us to believe that the 
doctrine in question, so sanctioned and so enforced, is not a 
dogma,” but simply ‘‘an opinion,” of the Catholic Church And 
this is the man who leaves the Church of England, because, as he 
asserts, she allows of the existence of ‘ open questions ! ” 

And now let us see how Mr. Dodsworth dilendls the supersti- 
tion and idolatry which are charged upon the Romish communion. 
After a good deal of irrelevant matter, such as being ‘“‘ outside 
the system,” and therefore not being competent judges of it, Mr. 
Dodsworth thus speaks :— 


“‘ But a still weightier consideration is that much which is objected 
to under this head is really an abuse, condemned by the authoritative 
voice of the Catholic Church herself. Thus speaks the Council of 
Trent, ‘Into these holy and salutary observances should any abuses 
creep, of these the Holy Council vehemently desires the utter extinction, 
so that no images of a false doctrine, and supplying to the uninstructed 
opportunity of perilous error should be setup... . All superstition 
also in invocation of Saints, veneration of relics, and sacred use of 
images be put away; all filthy lucre be cast out of doors.’—Sess. 
xxv. So that where such abuses exist it is only fair to set them down, 
not to the system itself, but to the defective administration of the 
system: just as Anglicans have been wont, (though now they can no 
longer do so) to attribute the false doctrine which is so extensively 
taught in the established Church on baptism, not to the Church itself, 
but to its defective discipline or administration *.” 


One is tempted to exclaim at this passage, in the well-known 
words of the great Satirist, 


at quis custodiet ipsos 
Custodes ?— 

Doubtless the Church of Rome is quite ready to condemn all 
‘¢ superstitious worship ” of images,—and so we doubt not would 
the savage be, who prostrates himself before his fetish,—or the 
devotee who throws himself under the car of Juggernaut. Mr. 
Dodsworth may depend on it, that he cannot he the charge of 
superstition by merely stating that the Council of Trent condemns 


‘“‘abuses.” The question is, What is “superstition” and what are 
‘“‘abuses?” It is very little matter to us what the Council of Trent 
says on this subject ; all we are concerned with is the practice of the 
modern Church of Rome. What that practice is, we will show Mr. 
Dodsworth presently ; meantime, we would just observe, in passing, 


2 Anglicanism, &c., pp. 98, 99. 
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manist’s appealing to the dictum of the Council 
abuses,” like Primate Cullen 
describing the Church of Rome as the only “ true friend of civil 
and religious liberty.” That individual had the audacity, we had 
well-nigh used another word, to assert, at the Rotunda meeting, 
that “ wherever the Catholic Church prevailed, there true liberty 
followed. Wherever Catholicity has been superseded, there 
slavery followed. He hoped it would be believed that the Pope 
as well as the bishops were the true friends of civil and religious 
liberty!” (** Morning Chronicle,” Aug. 21.) Doubtless, as Mr. 
Dodsworth appeals to the Council of Trent, so would “‘ Prima 
Cullen appeal to the practice of the Romish Church in support of 
his assertion. We would venture, with all submission, to offer 
the burning of Savonarola, of John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
as an apt illustration of ‘‘ his grace’s” assertion, referring him to 
the dungeons of Naples for the experience of more modern times. 
Let us hear how Mr. Whiteside, quite as competent a judge as 
“Primate” Cullen, corroborates the assertion of the pseudo- 


Archbishop of Armagh. He says :— 


‘Supposing, however, an unfortunate priest is suspected of heresy, 
to him no mercy will be extended ; for him there is no law but the will 
of the Pope and the inquisitors; and this again is insisted upon as a 
necessary part of the discipline of ecclesiastical Rome; and those who 
deliberately adopt this system are convicted of a preference for the dis- 
cipline of the Inquisition, to the reasonable liberty of the Church of 
England. An example of what has been said occurred in Rome the 
winter previous to my residence there. A Roman priest doubted 
several of the doctrines of his Church ; he became acquainted with some 
English gentlemen, (from one of whom I had this narrative), and 
frankly expressed to them his change of opinion, and consequently the 
peril in which he stood. On inquiry they were convinced of his sin- 
cerity, his danger increasing every hour. My informant declared that 
the priest's terror was such, lest he might be suspected of heresy, that 
his life was miserable. The priest said, he knew well what his fate 
would be, if arrested and discovered, that is, if it became known he 
meant publicly to change his religion, imprisonment for life at the least. 
Several Englishmen (amongst whom was my friend) subscribed a sum 
of money, and also applied for a passport in a feigned name; and having 
provided the terrified priest with a purse and a passport, he escaped by 
Leghorn to England. Having heard this statement from one not given 
to exaggeration, I applied to an advocate to be informed what was the 
law in cases of heresy. His answer, in writing, was characteristic of a 
good Catholic :— 

“* Protestants’ (he wrote) ‘who sojourn amongst us are tolerated 
and respected, but no Catholic can embrace their creed ; with respect to 
apostates, ‘non vi é legge contro costoro, ad imitazione credo iv delle 
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leggi Spartane, che non aveano stabilita alcune pena contro il Parri- 


cidio*. 


But Mr. Whiteside further illustrates this point. He gives 
a long analysis of a tract, published at Florence in 1846, by the 
Marchese Massimo Azeglio, which produced a very great sensation 
throughout Italy. Space will only allow us to give Mr. White- 
side’s comment on this remarkable production. He says :— 


‘* We may derive another important lesson from the perusal of this 
tract—that an educated Roman Catholic expresses his opinions on the 
misgovernment of his Church with sincerity, truth, and an unflinching 
boldness. In what he has written he has laid bare the absurdity of the 
Pope’s temporal government, and he appears to have the lowest opinion 
of the moral teaching and education afforded by the Papacy, in its 
spiritual character, to its subjects. He and the thousands who in Italy 
think with him, would manfully reform both Church and State in Rome 
with an unsparing hand. ..... A tree is to be judged of it by its 
fruits. What were the fruits of the Papal system? The sealing up the 
Scriptures, the interdiction of temporal govern- 
ment, alternately the ridicule and scorn of the people, and, what was 
more dreadful, according to the proved statements of Massimo Azeglio, 


an open denial of justice. 
‘“‘ Heartily may we unite with him in wishing to the Roman people 


improved institutions and rational freedom ‘*!” 


If, indeed, by “religious liberty,” ‘‘ Primate ” Cullen means 
liberty in the “religious” to do as they please with the people, 
then, doubtless, no country is so highly favoured as Italy, even 
though the Italiaris are stupid enough not to appreciate the bless- 
ings of their system, except by the aid of French bayonets. Mr. 
Whiteside gives an illustration of this, which would be aOney 
could we forget the sad state of things it unfolds. He heard II 
Padre Ventura preach at the church of St. Andrea della valle. 
I] Padre announced his text from Malachi. A clerical friend of 
Mr. Whiteside whispered that there was no such text in that 


prophet. Let us hear the issue :— 


“My clerical friend called on me next day: ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘there 
is no such text in Malachi as Ventura quoted.’ On naming the matter 
to an Italian priest of my acquaintance, he said it was evidently a mis- 
take. No doubt it was; but, had the Italian preacher quoted from the 
Koran, instead of the Bible, not one member of the congregation, in all 
likelihood, had a copy of the Scriptures, so as to correct the error or 
contradict the preacher. There is not a copy of the New Testament to 
be purchased in the Italian language in Rome, or, indeed, in any part 


> Italy, &e. vol. ii. pp. 264, 265. * Ibid. pp. 320—322. 
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of Italy. Over and over again I have sought for it, but never could 
find it for sale. The copies of the Scriptures in Italian, to be met with 
in private houses, have been printed in England. ; 

“A young lady of my party, the first winter of my sojourn in Rome, 
asked an Italian matron (owner of our house) to lend her a copy of the 
Italian Testament. The lively old lady answered with much animation, 
‘I cannot lend that book. Two years since, a swect Englishwoman 
resided in this house ; the dear good lady presented me with the Scrip- 
tures, and I was grateful for her kindness. When my husband sawit, 
he said that was the prohibited book, and desired me to conceal it. I 
locked it up accordingly, have not opened it for two years, and could 
scarcely tell in what language it is printed.’ Now this was a very re- 
spectable person, and, judging from the colour of their stockings, had 
high ecclesiastics amongst her friends ; and the above is her account of 
the reception the Scriptures meet with in Italy. 

“The practical lesson to be derived to ourselves from such facts is 
valuable. There is a large party of men emanating from Oxford who 
assert that the system of Rome, as enforced in Rome, is certainly right, 
and consequently that the freedom of reading the Scriptures which pre- 
vails in England is radically wrong. When the proposition of these 
theologians is once understood, namely, that the free use of the Scriptures 
should be restricted, the indignant sense of the British people will 
decide the question of the Reformation as their forefathers did, rejecting 
alike the sophisms of casuistry and the intolerance of priestcraft. To 
hear it boldly asserted that we may buy and read the Koran, but not 
the history of the life and teaching of Christ, as recorded in the New 
Testament, strikes the most unthinking as a proposition repugnant to 
reason ; and enough appears even in this chapter to demonstrate the 
necessity of asserting the right of private judgment, and resolutely 
vindicating the independence of the human mind °.” 


But now let us see how far Modern Romanism justifies the 
charge of “ superstition,” so far as the use of relics is concerned. 
We will consider the question of image worship, when we 
come to discuss the “ idolatry” of the system. - In the Church 
of St. Ambrose at Milan, they show, among other relics, the 
brasen serpent that Moses had made, and elevated in the wilder- 
ness! Again, Mr. Seymour gives a long list of relics, which are 
preserved in the High Church of Santa Croce de Jerusalemme. 
Among these relics are the following :—“ The finger of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, which touched the rib of our Lord; the cord with 
which our Lord was bound to the cross, and the sponge that was 
— to him, with gall and vinegar. A large piece of our 

am coat; @ phial full of our Lord's blood; a phial full of 
_ a the most Blessed Virgin Mary ; some of the manna with 
which the Israelites were fed,” &e. &c. The following relics, 


* Italy, &e. vol. ii. pp. 201 —203. 
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again, are found in a catalogue in the Church of St. Praxede:— 
* A tooth of St. Peter, and of St. Paul; the chemise of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary; the girdle and swaddling clothes of .our 
Lord; the rod of Moses; and the coat without seam belonging to 
our Lord.” Now, this is a very small selection from a very large 
catalogue. We ask Mr. Dodsworth, first, Does he believe himself 
in the genuineness of these relics? We ask him, secondly, Does 
he think that one single priest in the whole city of Rome believes in 
them either ? and if not, how is it possible to exempt the Church 
of Rome from the charge of encouraging in the people a “‘ super- 
stitious” veneration for a most barefaced system of imposture ? 
But, is this superstitious veneration confined to the people? Let 
us see. On the 18th of November, 1845, Mr. Seymour attended 
an exhibition of the ‘* Great Relics” of St. Peter’s before the 
pope, cardinals, and whole court of Rome. These relics are, the 
ikeness of the Saviour, said to be impressed on the handkerchief 
of St. Veronica; a portion of the cross; the head of St. Andrew ; 
and the spear of St. Longinus. The head of St. Andrew was 
not then exhibited, being reserved for the day specially dedicated 
to that saint. The other three relics were publicly exhibited. 
The pope, his cardinals, prelates, and guards, all kne/¢ in front of 
the high altar. During this time a priest exhibited each of the 
three relics in succession, holding it first to his left, then to his 
right, and finally straight before him. On this display, Mr. 
Seymour makes the following remarks :— 


** This exhibition,” he says, “ is justly regarded as the most important of 
all such ceremonies in the Church of Rome. It takes place several times 
during the Holy Week. And its importance arises from the fact of its being 
done by the authority and in the presence of the Head of the Church, 
and before the court of Rome. It is not a private ceremony, or an 
individual devotion, nor an unauthorized exhibition. It is a grand 
ceremony of the Church. The Pope attends it in state. The court 
attend it in form. There are fixed days appointed for it, and the cere- 
mony is as much authorized as any ceremony can be in the Church of 
Rome. 

‘‘ Now my impression is this: I have seen the Pope and cardinals 
and a similar attendance enter St. Peter’s, and kneel in similar form 
before the elevation of the Host on the High Altar. I have also seen 
the Pope and cardinals and a similar attendance kneel in a similar 
manner before the Host on the Altar of the chapel of the Holy Sacra- 
ment in St. Peter’s. I have witnessed this repeatedly. I have also 
witnessed the ceremonies at the exhibition of the great relics on three 
different occasions; and, having most narrowly and carefully watched 
and noted every thing, 1 am bound to avow my impression to be this ;— 
namely, that the outward form of reverence, worship, or adoration paid 
to the relics, is, in every, even the er particulars, identically the 
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same as that paid to the Host. I say—the outward form, for no man 
can judge of the inward feelings or intentions of others ; but of that 
which every observer may see, and of which he may judge, namely, the 
oulward form—the outward act of reverence, worship, or adoration, in 
all the highest solemnities of which it is capable, is one and the same, 
whether rendered to the relics or to the Host. In other words, the 
Pope, cardinals, and court of Rome render to that which they believe 
to be a relic, an outward worship precisely the same as they render to 
that which they believe to be God °.” 


We ask Mr. Dodsworth in what spirit he believes that the 
Pope and his attendant prelates knelt before these relics ? We 
ask him whether it is not impossible to avoid the conclusion, 
either that they were guilty of one of the gravest acts of ‘“ super- 
stition” of which men could well be guilty, or else that they 
deliberately sanctioned a system of the grossest imposture and 
deceit? May we not well use to Mr. Dodsworth the indignant 
language in which Southey addresses one who, like him, was rash 
enough to defend the Romish system !—‘‘ And yet, sir, you resent 
a charge of superstition against a Church in which such things 
are believed—of imposture and wickedness against a Church 
in which such things have been invented. You affect surprise 
and indignation at the imputation ’!” 

But, even while we write, the apology which Mr. Dodsworth 
offers for the Church of Rome is flung to the winds by one to 
whom that Church professes to attach the very highest value. 
At the very time that Mr. Dodsworth is trying to silence An- 
glican objections by the consideration that ‘“* much which is ob- 
jected to under this head (the superstitious use of relics and 
images) is really an abuse (sic) condemned by the authoritative 
voice of the Catholic Church herself,” Dr. Newman, for the edifi- 
cation of the good people of Birmingham, thus endorses, and thus 
glories in, the very worst of the practices to which Anglicans 
object! Unless, indeed, Mr. Dodsworth can produce, from the 
Romish use of relics, practices still more superstitious, still greater 
‘‘ abuses,” than those Dr. Newman mentions, we must conclude 
—Ist, That there is a very material discrepancy between the 
views of the two perverts on this subject ; and, 2ndly, That Mr. 
Dodsworth had better study the Romish system a little more 
closely before he again ventures to defend it. We commend the 
arms from Dr. Newman to the special attention, both of Mr. 

odsworth, and of our readers—particularly the closing sentence 
—fully bearing out, as it does, the oft-repeated assertion, that 
there is only a step, and that not a very wide one, between the 


Seymour’s Pilgrimage to Rom 
Vindiciee, p. 468. 
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‘“‘ development” of modern Romanism and the infidelity of the 
modern rationalist. Once let Dr. Newman's “ faith” be in the 
smallest degree shaken, and, unless God’s grace interpose, infi- 
delity must be his sole alternative. 


** Certainly the Catholic Church, from east to west, from north to 
south, is, according to our conceptions, hung with miracles. The store 
of relics is inexhaustible; they are multiplied through all lands, and 
each particle of each has in it a dormant, perhaps an energetic, virtue of 
supernatural operation. At Rome there is the true cross, the crib of 
Bethlehem, and the chair of St. Peter. Portions of the crown of thorns 
are kept at Paris; the holy coat ts shown at Treves; the winding-sheet 
at Turin; at Monza, the iron crown is formed out of a nail of the cross ; 
and another nail jis claimed for the Duomo of Milan; and pieces of our 
Lady’s habit are to be seen in the Escurial. The agnus Dei, blessed 
medals, the scapular, the cord of St. Francis, all are the medium of 
divine manifestations and graces. Crucifixes have bowed the head to 


the suppliant, and Madonnas have bent their eyes upon assembled cronds. 


St. Januarius’s blood liquifies periodically at Naples; and St. Wini- 
fred’s Well is the scene of wonders even in an unbelieving country. 
Women are marked with the sacred stigmata; blood has flowed on 
Fridays from their five wounds, and their heads are crowned with a 
circle of lacerations. Relics are ever touching the sick, the deceased, 
the wounded, sometimes with no result at all, at other times with 
marked and undeniable efficacy. 

“Who has not heard of the abundant favours gained by the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin, and of the marvellous consequences 
which have attended the invocation of St. Anthony of Padua? These 
phenomena are sometimes reported of saints in their lifetime, as well as 
after death, especially if they were evangelists or martyrs. The wild 
beasts crouched before their victims in the Roman amphitheatre; the 
axeman was unable to sever St. Cecilia’s head from her body; and St. 
Peter elicited a spring of water for his gaoler’s baptism in the Mamer- 
time. St. Francis Xavier turned sqlt water into fresh for five hundred 
travellers; St. Raymond was transported over the sea on his cloak; St. 
Andrew shone brightly in the dark; St. Scholastica gained by her 
prayers a pouring rain; St. Paul was fed by ravens; and St. Frances 
saw her guardian angel. I need not continue the catalogue. 

‘ T will avow distinctly that, putting out of the question the hypo- 
thesis of unknown laws of nature (which is an evasion from the force 
of any proof), I think it impossible to withstand the evidence which is 
brought for the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, 
and for the motion of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the 
Roman states. I see no reason to doubt the material of the Lombard 
crown at Monza; and I do not see why the holy coat at Treves may 
not have been what it professes to be. I firmly believe that portions 
of the true cross are at Rome and elsewhere; that the crib of Bethle- 


hem is at Rome, and the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul also. I 
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lieve that at Rome, too, lies St. Stephen; that St. Matthew lies at 
pated and St. Andrew at Amalpi. J firmly believe that the relics of 
the sainls are doing innumerable miracles and graces daily, and that it 
needs only for a Catholic to show devotion to any saint in order to receive 
especial benefits from his intercession. I firmly believe that saints in 
their lifetime have before now raised the dead to life, crossed the sea 
without vessels, multiplied grain and bread, cured incurable diseases, and 
stopped the operation of the laws of the unwerse mn a multitude of ways. 
Many men, when they hear an educated man so speak, will at once 
impute the avowal to insanity, or to an idiosyncracy, or to imbecility. 
of mind, or to decrepitude of powers, or to fanaticism, or to hypocrisy. 
They have a right to say so if they will; and we have a right to ask 
them why they do not say it of those who bow down before the mystery of 
mysteries, the Divine Incarnation. If they do not believe this, they 
are not yet Protestants °.” 


But now, we have to consider the last, and immeasurably the most 
important, part of the subject. We have to inquire whether the 
Church of Rome can, or cannot, fairly be charged with Ipotatry. 
And as we are perfectly aware of the damning character of the 
charge itself, so are we aware also of the fearful amount of re- 
sponsibility which rests on those persons who make it, either in a 
malicious and rancorous spirit, or without a due amount of inquiry 
into its truth. For ourselves, we solemnly declare, in the sight 
of that God who seeth in secret, that we entered upon the consi- 
deration of the question at issue, not simply with no feeling of 
prejudice against the Church of Rome, but with the most sincere 
desire that we might be able to acquit that Church of the crime 
charged upon her. We declare, with equal solemnity, that, un- 
less the data we rest upon are utterly false; unless that which 
Mr, Seymour and Mr. Whiteside dcilare they saw at Rome with 
their own eyes, they asa matter of fact never did see; unless 
they have wilfully and maliciously trumped up a story which is 
from beginning to end a sheet and wicked invention ; unless, 
again, the Church of Rome is in no wise committed by the acts 
of her popes, cardinals, and prelates; then do we unhesitatingly 
assert that the Church of Rome does deliberately sanction the 
grossest idolatry as an integral portion of her system, as that 
system is set forth and developed in the city of Rome itself; an 
idolatry worse than that of the heathen, because committed 
against a higher amount of knowledge of God’s law. Mr. Dods- 
worth feels, and we respect him for the feeling, excessively indig- 
nant at the imputation of idolatry. He says, 


“ But I except entirely from the application of such observations the 
CHARGE OF IDOLATRY. TI fully admit that they are far too insignificant 
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to meet that charge. It must be tried upon its grounds. I can only 
say, for myself, that the charge is totally false. 

‘But I would urge that this crime is of so fearful and damning a 
character, that if Anglicans believe it true, they convict themselves also 
as partakers of the sin. For with idolatry no terms may be kept. If 
the Catholic Church can be convicted of idolatry, the language of even 
ultra Protestantism is too weak for its condemnation. Idolatry taints 
every thing that it touches. ‘Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s 
table and the table of devils.’ Yet the Church of England acknowledges 
the priesthood of Rome and recognises her orders ; and Anglicans, at 
least, would deal with her as a mother or sister Church °.” 


Now on this passage we have only to remark that the recognition 
of Romish orders has nothing whatever to do with the question 
of idolatry. We apprehend that the priesthood of Aaron was 
not invalidated, because he made the golden calf for the people to 
worship ; we apprehend that when nearly the whole of the Jewish 
Church were involved in the charge of idolatry, the Levitical 
priesthood still continued : and so, obviously, the Church of Rome 
will continue, externally, a branch of the Church of Christ, in 
whatever corruption she may be involved, so long as she preserves 
the succession unimpaired. 

But let us, before we proceed further, consider the question, 
What is idolatry? We apprehend that it will be a correct defini- 
tion to say, that idolatry is the rendering to any thing whatever, 
whether create or uncreate, that homage, and worship, and ser- 
vice, which are due to God alone. Thus far we shall doubtless 
all agree. But then comes the further very important question, 
what is the amount of the homage, and what is the nature of the 
service which God has a right to expect, and does, in his holy 
word, demand, from his creatures ? e answer at once Al the 
worship, and all the homage, and all the service, which the creature 
can possibly pay Him. e say that a perfect Christian would be 
one, who should offer to God in three Persons, to the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, the “ freewill offering” of his entire and 
undivided allegiance ; who should allow nothing, whether natural 
or spiritual, to detract one jot or one tittle from the worship 
which is due to God only ; and that if he offers to any thing one 
palsies of that service to which God is entitled ; whether with the 

eathen he bows down to the stock and the stone; or whether he 
sets up his idol in his heart, and worships honour, riches, and 
power ; or whether, as the Romanist, he bends before the image 
of the saint; so far forth as he gives to some thing, no matter 
what, the worship which God claims, so far forth is that man an 
IpotatER. Doubtless there is a difference between the worship 
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of the heathen to his idol, and that of the Romanist to the image 
of asaint. The one, in ignorance of the Being whom he ought 
to worship, bows down before the idol who 1s to him in the place 
of God. The other, while he acknowledges the true God, gives 
to another that worship which God claims. But then it must be 
remembered that there is this difference also; the one wor- 
ships the idol, not knowing what service God claims, not having 
had God's will revealed to him; while the other runs counter, 
wilfully, to the plain and positive command, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him onty shalt thow serve. And it is no 
counter argument to all this to say that Romanists do not pay 
the same Hind of worship to the image which they pay to God. 
It is useless to talk about the distinction between Aarpela, dov- 
Xela, and dwrepSoudActa, because the objection is not to the degree, 
but to the principle. Until it can be plainly proved that one 
Divine command is abrogated and superseded by another ;—until 
it can be shown that Christians are permitted to do that which 
was forbidden to the Jews, viz., to worship graven images ;—until 
it can be shown that the command of the old dispensation, Zhou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him onuy shalt thou serve, is 
superseded by an equally plain and equally positive command of 
our Lorp and his Apostles ;—until then, the man who pays to any 
thing except, or besides, God, any worship or service whatever: is, 
practically, no matter what may be his intention, an IpoLatTER— 
the system which allows that worship is an IpoLarrovus system 
—and the Church which sanctions that system, must be an 
Ipo.atrous Cuurcn. 

But Mr. Dodsworth brings forward another argument in sup- 
port of the Romish system, a reductio ad absurdum. 


_ “Tconfess,” he says, “‘ when I reflect upon the great saints which have 
lived in the Catholic Church, and that even since her existing system has 
been developed, it seems to me a thing most extravagant to charge her 
with idolatry. What! did SS. Bernard, Charles, Francis, Ignatius, and 
a hundred more, live in an idolatrous system, and never detect or re- 
pudiate the idolatry? Surely the very thought is beyond all reason 
monstrous, and needs but to be mentioned to be rejected '.” 


_ The argument is ingenious, but it is fallacious. Ist, Because it 
1s no answer to a charge against a system to say that individuals 
have lived above it ; 2ndly, Because we are discussing the question 
of Modern Romanism, and we firmly believe that neither St. Ber- 
nard, nor St. Charles Borromeo, would have done that which is 
now done every year in the Romish Church. If they would, then, 
doubtless, they, if our argument be sound, would be involved in 
the like condemnation. 


Dodsworth’s Anglicanism, 100, 
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And now then let us see what worship and what service the 
modern Church of Rome does actually pay to other objects be- 
sides Almighty God. Let us take Mr. Seymour's account of the 
ADORATION OF THE Cross, which takes place on Good Friday. 


‘* A cross made of wood stands upon the altar. It is enveloped in a 
black veil. The deacon hands it to the officiating cardinal. He, stand- 
ing with his back to the altar and his face to the people, holds the cross 
before the eyes of the congregation. Then loosening the black veil 
which envelopes it, he uncovers one arm of the cross—pauses—holds it 
conspicuously before the congregation, and exclaims with a loud voice :— 

*** Behold the wood of the cross !’ 

** And the response bursts from the choir— 

**¢ Come, let us adore it!’ 

‘‘ And immediately the pope, the cardinals, and all present, kneel and 
adore it, and then resume their seats. 

** Again the officiating cardinal uncovers the second arm of the cross— 
pauses—exclaims as before :— 

‘“** Behold the wood of the cross!’ 

‘* And the response again bursts from the choir— 

*** Come, let us adore it!’ 

‘* And, as before, the pope, the cardinals, and all present, kneel and 
adore it, and then resume their seats. 

** Again the officiating cardinal uncovers the whole cross—pauses— 
and exclaims as before :— 

*** Behold the wood of the cross!’ 

*“‘ And the response again bursts from the choir— 

‘**“¢ Come, let us adore it!’ 

‘** And immediately the pope, the cardinals, and all present, kneel and 
adore it a third time 2,” 


But the ceremony was not yet ended. The cardinals next pro- 
ceeded to divest the pope of his robes, mitre, &c. For what fol- 
lows we must refer to “Mr. Seymour. 


‘* Having conducted the pope to the end of the chapel, they turned and 
faced the cross, which lay on the floor near the step of the altar. There 
they made him kneel and adore it. They raised him, and, conducting 
him some two or three paces nearer, they again made him kneel a second 
time and adore the cross. Then again they raised him, and leading him 
nearer still, they again the third time made him kneel and adore the 
cross. Here at the cross they raised him, and then again he knelt, then 
rose again and then knelt again. Prostrate before it—on knees and 
hands, he kissed it, and, according to custom, left an hundred scudi of 
gold as an offering beside it. He was afterwards conducted to his throne 
and robed, while the most exquisite music from the choir accompanied 
the whole ceremony. 

‘When this is completed by the pope, the same act is performed by 
each of the cardinals, all without shoes, adoring and kissing the cross. 


2 Seymour’s Pilgrimage to Rome, pp. 299, 300. 
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These are followed by the bishops, heads of orders, &c., all adoring it in 


like manner, and all making to it an offer of money. _ 
“The deacons then spread the cloth on the altar, light the candles, 


and reverently place the cross, no longer on the floor, but on the altar, 


amidst the candlesticks. ; 
“Such is—THE ADORATION OF THE cRoss: an act of worship that 


moved me intensely ; infinitely more than any thing I had witnessed at 


Rome. It was an act the most solemn and impressive, that bore every - 


characteristic of IDOLATRY. 

“ A few considerations will justify this statement. 

“1, The cross that was thus solemnly adored, was not adored as 
being the symbol of a crucified Saviour. It was not the sign or symbol 
of a doctrine. There was special care taken that it should not be so 
regarded. The words were not ecce crucem, but ecce lignum crucis. 
And this is the distinction always used among theologians, between the 
doctrine of the cross and the wood of the cross. This was an adoration 
of the wood. 

“9, Neither was this adoration paid to the cross as a relic, as a sup- 
posed fragment of the true or original cross. The rubrical directions, if 
that term may be applied, require that this shall not be such relic or frag- 
ment: and it is not till the act of adoration to this mere wood of the 
cross has been performed, that the relic or fragment of the true cross is 
produced and exhibited. They accordingly have two crosses for Good 
Friday ; one, an ordinary cross of ebony, and this is the one adored— 
the other, composed out of the relics of the true cross, is subsequently 
exhibited, and the first removed. 

«3. The word is—adoration. It is not veneration, the term usually 
applied to relics: nor is it invocation, the term applied to the saints: 
nor is it worship, a term of more general use: but it is adoration, which 
implies divine worship—the worship that belongs to God. 

‘4, That it was the highest species of worship, is apparent in the 
manner of the act. The shoes were removed; the robes were laid 
aside; and greater solemnity was given to the act than I have seen in 
the adoration of the host. It is remarkable, too, that there was then no 
host on the altar; it was in the sepulchre in the Pauline chapel. And 
when afterwards the pope and cardinals brought in the host, and paid 
adoration to it, in the same place where they had adored the wood of the 
cross, they did not remove their shoes or lay aside their robes, but adored 
it with far less of solemnity than they had already shown to the wood of 


the cross 


But let us see what worship is paid to the Virgin Mary by the 
modern Church of Rome. We will give tha beac of the 


“crowning” of the Virgin, by the late Pope Gregory XVI. 
taken, says Mr. Seymour, from the at 
storica-ecclesiastica,” by Moroni, 1842. 


‘*Then the pope turned to his seat, placed the incense in the censer, 


* Seymour's Pilgrimage to Rome, pp. 301—303. 
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and after blessing it, arose, sprinkled the crowns with holy water, and 
incensed them. Afterwards he descends from the throne and kneels 
before the altar at the kneeling-stool, chanting the Antiphona, ‘ Queen 
of Heaven!’ which the singers follow out with modulated voices. The 
chant being ended, the crowns were committed to the prelates, Pentini 
and Macioti, canons of the Church, robed in the cotta and rochetta, and 
acting as deacon and sub-deacon to the pope. Then the pontiff, rising, 
took his mitre, and, preceded by the two canons, and accompanied by two 
cardinal deacons assisting in cappe rosse, and by two auditors of the rota, 
also in cappa, ascends by the stairs at the epistle side to the upper level, 
where the sacred picture was placed. They remove the mitre, and then 
the pope, taking the crown which was designed for the head of the 
picture of Jesus, said, in the act of placing it there :— 

**¢¢ As by our hands Thou art crowned on earth, so may we deserve to 
be crowned by Thee with glory and honour in the heavens.’ 

‘* « Having then taken the other crown, he placed it on the head of the 
picture of the Blessed Virgin, and said:— 

‘*¢¢ As by our hands Thou art crowned on earth, so may we deserve 
to be crowned through Thee, by Jesus Christ thy Son, with glory and 
honour in the heavens.’ 

“** After the solemn crowning of the sacred images, amidst the rejoic- 
ing and universal commotion of the immense assemblage, the pope 
descends the other stairs at the side of the gospel, lays aside the mitre, 
blesses the incense, places it in the censer, and, incensing three times 
the sacred picture, said :-— 

*** Pope—A golden crown upon her head. 

‘** Response—The express sign of sanctity, the glory of honour, 
and the work of might. 

** * Pope—Thou hast crowned her, O Lord. 

: *** Response—And made her have dominion over the works of thine 
ands. 
Let us pray. 

*** Grant, O merciful Lord, by the crowning of the mother, &c,’ 

‘Such is the official and authorized account of this ceremony, in 
which the pope himself took the most conspicuous part. And it is im- 
possible to read it without remembering the similar ceremonies among 
the ancient Romans, when crowning the images of their heathen gods. 
There was the same mighty multitude—the same Pontifex Maximus 
—the same sacerdotal display—the same accumulation of pomps—and 
it is not too much to add, the same priestcraft on the part of the priests, 


and the same idolatry on the part of the people *, 


We have not space to insert the very graphic accounts which 
both our authors give of the worship offered to the Bambino, or 
wooden image of the Infant Saviour, said to be carved by a 
Franciscan from wood which grew on the Mount of Olives, 
painted by St. Luke, and, of course, miraculously brought to 


* Seymour’s Pilgrimage to Rome, pp. 269, 270. 
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Rome. We must, however, give Mr. Whiteside’s comment on 
this gross exhibition. 

“In the evening, J chanced to meet an Italian gentleman of my 
acquaintance, engaged in literary pursuits. He inquired ‘how I had 
spent my day?’ I replied, ‘ witnessing the benediction of the Bam- 
bino.’ ‘Ah!’ said he, laughing, ‘so you have seen the Bambino—our 
little doctor: and what do you think of him? He is a skilful physi- 
cian!’ and so on, manifestly scoffing at the absurdity of the popular 
belief. This was what might be expected from a man of education ; 
but what must a Protestant think of the miraculous Bambino after such 
an avowal? 

“There cannot be a greater mistake than the assertion that such 
exhibitions do no harm. The Italian Church cannot thus escape. It 
pretends indeed to infallibility. But when its educated followers con- 
descend to argue and discourse upon ceremonies such as here described, 
and can give no more valid reason for their continuance than that they 
do no harm, they admit they are indefensible. Those who add to the 
simplicity of truth are to be condemned, no less than those who take 
away from its integrity. I must frankly confess it requires a strong 
exercise of faith to discover, in such a ceremony as the benediction of 
the Bambino, any vestige of the spiritual religion of the gospel *.” 


But we feel that we should not complete our unpleasant task, 
if we finished here our account of Romish image worship. A 
Romanist would probably say, with respect to the cases we have 
panes, that they have all at least a reference to the Saviour, and 
therefore cannot fairly be amenable to the charge of superstition 
and idolatry. How far the objection would be valid we leave our 
readers to determine; at all events, we will give one more 
extract from Mr. Seymour, and if that does not convict the 
Church of Rome of the most barefaced and palpable idolatry it 
is well-nigh possible to imagine, then are we at a loss to know 
what idolatry is—then is one at a loss to know why the Jewish 
people were deprived of their temple and carried away captive 
to Babylon: why the Aigh places were rendered desolate; why the 
sanctuaries of Israel were laid waste; and why the Almighty rose 
against the house of Jeroboam with the sword. (Amosvii. 9.) We 
allude to the worship offered to the image of St. Peter, which 
stands in the church dedicated to that Apostle. 


The manner of its worship is by kneeling before it, praying to it, 
and kissing its foot; and this worship is paid to it by all orders and 
classes, We have witnessed the pope himself, the cardinals, the arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests, monks and friars, and all classes of ecclesiastical 
persons, bow, and worship, and kiss it. We have also witnessed kings, 
queens, princes, dukes, nobles, and all ranks and orders of society, bow, 
and worship before it, and kiss it. It is the universal practice of the 


* Italy, &e. pp. 248, 249, 
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Romans. On one occasion, we went to St. Peter's to witness the pope 
himself, as the head of the Church, paying worship, or homage, or 
reverence, under whatever name men delight to call it, to this image of 
bronze. He came attended in full state, by the cardinals and all his 
court. He was surrounded by his guards, who kept sufficient space 
around the image. He approached reverently, while a chamberlain or 
other officer carefully wiped with a handkerchief the toe of the image. 
The pope bowed lowly before it, till his head was lower than the pro- 
jecting foot of the image. He then raised his head very gently till it 
touched the sole of the foot. In this position, with the foot of the image 
on his head, he made his reverence, moving his lips as if in prayer, and 
remaining for a short time thus humbled, under a semblance of prayer, 
he concluded by changing the position, kissing the great toe of the 
image, then, touching it with his forehead, he passed away to kneel 
before the high altar. All the cardinals followed, bowing to the image, 
and kissing its foot. All the archbishops and bishops—all the priests 
and other officials of the court followed their example, and passed on in 


like manner. 
‘This scene, so formal and so public, set at rest all doubts as to the 


sanction of the Church of Rome given to this idolatry. It was the act, 
not of a simple, ignorant, or superstitious populace, giving way to feel- 
ings against the better teaching of their priesthood; but it was the 
formal and public act of the head of the Church of Rome, accompanied 


by all its authorities °.” 


But we alluded above to the excuse Romanists offer with respect 
to their intention in image worship. As we said before, the excuse, 
even though a real one, cannot avail, until they can prove that 
they have a right to offer worship of any sort or kind, to any thing 
whatever except the “invisible God.” But in truth, is the excuse 
areal one? We firmly believe that it is not; certainly not with 
the people, even if it be with the priests. We firmly believe, 
that with the great bulk of the Roman people who worship at all, 
precisely the same kind and degree of worship is offered to the 
image of the Madonna and of the saints, as is offered to Almight 
God; nay, more than this, that the worship of the one is Sail. 
nigh, not simply shared with, but superseded by, the worship of 
the other. Jt isa notorious fact, that the lower orders look to 
Mary for protection, for deliverance from temporal and eternal ill, 
far more than to that divine Redeemer, whom she was the humble, 
but ever-to-be-honoured instrument of bringing into the world— 
that they venerate the human mother at least far more fre- 
quently than the divine Son—that they, in very truth, worship 
the creature more than the Creator. We will give one more quo- 
tation from Mr. Seymour, who had good opportunities of judging 
as to the kind and degree of image worship, and then leave any 
further consideration of his interesting book, earnestly recom- 


6 Seymour's Pilgrimage to Rome, pp. 453—455. 
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mending it to those who wish to know what Modern Romanism 
really is, and especially to those who are disposed to undervalue 
the system of the Church of England. 


“ Religious worship, adoration, prayer, belong to the Creator; and 
it is a dishonouring of Him, who is a ‘ jealous God, and will not give 
his glory to another,’ to render religious worship, adoration, or prayer, 
to the creaTuRE. Even if we could suppose that these might, without 
idolatry, be rendered to the higher and holier of intelligent spirits, yet 
it would seem inconsistent with common sense—with natural as well as 
revealed religion—to render them to inanimate and mouldy bones, or 
rather to portions and splinters of bones, bits of skin, parings of nails, 
scraps of apparel, or fragments of stones, As such things are incapable 
of receiving worship, adoration, prayer, as they are incapable of per- 
ceiving the prostration of the body, the bending of the knee, the profound 
reverence, the religious veneration of men, so such honours ought not 
to be rendered to them, and indeed cannot be rendered to them, without 
superstition and idolatry on the part of those who offered them. And 
yet I have seen the very same prostration of the body, the very same 
bending of the knee, the very same profound obeisance, the very same 
look of devoted reverence, the very same posture of devotion, the very 
same movement of the lips in prayer, all rendered before a splinter of a 
bone, ora piece of wood, that 1 have seen the very same person exhibit 
before the host on the altar, I know not, and cannot know, what passes 
in the mind, or works in the intentions of others; and I, of all men, 
ought to be the last to judge. I judge not, lest I should myself be 
judged ; and, therefore, I leave to Him who knoweth the secrets of all 
hearts, to judge of the minds and intentions of men; but in matters of 
fact, which are before my eyes, I may form an opinion. ‘I speak that 
I do know, and testify that I have seen,’ when I say that I witnessed 
the priests at Rome exhibit the host, and the people prostrate themselves 
before it; and exhibit an image, and the people prostrate themselves 
before it ; and exhibit a relic, and the people prostrate themselves before 
it, And I never could discover the faintest shade of difference in the 
posture, in the manner, in the worship of the people; whether to the 


host, the image, or the relic. The outward act of worship was one and 
the same to all’.” 


And, be it observed, it is no answer to what has been said to 
urge the plea, which Romanists are so ready to urge, that they do, 
in fact, simply supplicate the saint to intereede with God on their 
behalf. , We are not now discussing the lawfulness of the ‘“ invo- 
cation “ of saints. That is a question wholly irrespective of our 
present subject, and one which must stand or fall by its own 
merits. We are objecting simply and solely to the worship, the 
actual bodily prostration, which is offered to the images of dif- 
ferent saints, all of whom once were men like unto those by whom 
that worship is offered. The question of bowing before a crucifix 


* Seymour's Pilgrimage to Rome, pp. 355, 356. 
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is a totally different question to this. One can perfectly wnder- 
stand the religious feeling which uses the crucifix as a help to de- 
votion ; but how, when we find, as if by the direct interposition of 
Divine Providence for the avoidance of a future error of a similar 
kind, when we find the great Apostle of the circumcision, whose 
statue the Church of Rome worships, distinctly repudiating the 
worship which Cornelius wished to offer him; when we find St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas turning with horror from a similar act of 
worship on the distinct ground that they were men of like passions 
with those who desired to offer it ; when, moreover, we consider 
the awful threatenings of Almighty God, in the Old Testament, 
against every sort and kind of image worship; when we know 
that the worship of images in the Romish Church is the grand 
stumbling-block of all others in the way of the conversion of the 
Jewish people, because they cannot but see that, instead of filling 
up the measure of the old dispensation, it runs altogether counter 
to one of its fundamental precepts ;—when we take all these things 
into account, it does seem difficult to understand the infatuation 
which can so directly annul the teaching and the example of both 
Testaments, the acknowledged and undoubted tradition of primi- 
tive Christianity—it does seem strange how a Church which 
sanctions and which practices actual bodily prostration, no matter 
with what intention, before an image which man’s hands have 
wrought, can, by any possibility, be exempted from the charge of 
IDOLATRY. God forbid, if haply any Romanist should read this 
paper whose conscience tells him that the earnest desire of his 
eart is to worship his Creator in spirit and in truth, God forbid 
he should suppose that we deliberately wish to charge him, and 
others like him, with any intention of committing idolatry, with 
any intention of offering to the creature the worship due to God 
alone. We make no such charge—we bring no such accusation 
—but we entreat such an one to consider well what we have said ; 
and unless our argument from the plain words of Holy Scripture 
be a fallacy from beginning to end, he will surely see that God, 
who declares Himself a jealous God, has a right to object to wor- 
ship of any sort or kind being offered to any thing but Himself ; 
and, therefore, that any such worship must be, practically, an act 
of ipotatry. Let him assure himself that we are not of those, 
to whom Dr. Newman alluded in his recent lecture at Birmingham, 
who wantonly indulge in “ridicule and scorn” of this, or any 
other part of the Romish faith, where it is conscientiously acted 
up to. We, in the Church of England, commemorate the Blessed 
irgin and the saints, and desire that by imitating, at a humble 
distance, their ‘ virtuous and godly living,” we may, in subordina- 
tion to the merits of Christ, obtain the favour of God here, and 
the happiness of heaven hereafter; but we dare not, as men to 
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whom the will of God has been so plainly revealed, we dare not 
offer to them the smallest act of adoration and worship, when the 
law and the testimony do so manifestly declare that all our wor- 
ship, and all our service, ay, and much more than we can by the 
homage of a whole life pay to Him, are due only to, and are dis- 
tinetly demanded by, that Almighty Being, whose we are and whom 
we serve. 

And are we met here by another favourite Romish argument, 
that it is plainly unfair to charge upon a whole system the acts of 
certain individuals, to involve all the members of the Romish 
Church in one sweeping condemnation? Are we told that indi- 
viduals in the English communion have committed equally gross 
acts, and yet that we ourselves should object to the same rule 
being applied to ourselves? We answer that the analogy will 
not hold good—that you cannot apply the same rule indiscrimi- 
nately to the two communions. We believe that there are thou- 
sands of good and pious men who live above the “ abuses” of the 
Romish system; but, unless the Church, as a Church, not simply 
protests against, but endeavours to prevent them, or rather does 
in fact prevent them, she, as a Church, and her members as in- 
dividuals, are all undoubtedly compromised. But this is not the 
case, to any thing like the same extent, with the Church of Eng- 
land, and for the very plain reason, that the relation, which the 
Chureh, as a body, bears to her individual members, is essentially 
distinct from the same relation in the Church of Rome. The 
Church of England does not profess to interfere with the con- 
sciences of her individual members, and therefore is not respon- 
sible for individual folly or wickedness. She sets before her 
children the way of salvation in the Bible and the Prayer Book. 
She tells them, ‘This is the way; walk ye in it.” She assists 
them to walk in that way by her ministry and sacraments, but she 
organizes no gigantic system of spiritual direction, by which to 
become responsible for the individual acts of those who live under 
it. But the case is far different with the Church of Rome. She 
professes to guide and direct individual practice in such a manner 
that she becomes directly responsible for every thing which she 
does not, we will not say prevent, but at any rate protest against, 
and visit with ecclesiastical censure. Whatever the Church of 
Rome does not disavow, that she does virtually sanction, because she 
has the power, not simply of objecting to, but of preventing tr many 
tnstances, and in all cases, of punishing any thing of which she dis- 
approves. She has, by virtue of her system, a tenfold degree of 
control over individuals, to that which the Church of England 
either asserts or possesses, and therefore is, in a tenfold degree, 
responsible for individual acts. For instance, let us suppose the 
most extreme case we can well by any possibility imagine. Let 
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us suppose that Dr. Newman, in his lectures at Birmingham, had 
carried his “faith,” or ‘ superstition,” to a height too exalted even 
for modern Romanism! The authorities of the Church of Rome 
—— the power of at once stopping the publication of Dr. 

ewman’s lectures, and would do so, if they thought proper, as 
they have shown clearly enough in the case of the Irish colleges. 
Therefore we say that the Church of Rome, collectively and indi- 
vidually, becomes at once responsible for all Dr. Newman asserts ; 
and we have a right to quote Dr. Newman as an exponent of the 
Romish system, no matter how much individuals may object to 
what he brings forward. But the Church of England is not re- 
sponsible, in any thing like the same degree, for individual acts, 
and therefore no argument, to any thing like the same extent, can 
be drawn from individual acts against the Church of England 
system. Now apply this argument to a recent very remarkable 
transaction. Romanists, who feel themselves to be honourable 
men, think it very hard indeed that any stigma whatever should 
attach to the Romish Church from the acts of that man, whose 
name is synonymous with infamy, Mr. Gawthorn. Their indig- 
nation is misplaced, and for this reason: the authorities of the 
Romish Church could, in this instance, at any rate, have prevented 
the crime. They could have visited those concerned in it with eccle- 
siastical censure. They have done neither the one thing, nor the 
other, and, therefore, the Church of Rome is responsible for the 
acts of Mr. Gawthorn, however he may have disgusted individual 
imembers of that Church. We say this on no insufficient grounds. 
We say it on the authority of the chief delinquent himself. What 
is the case in question? Mr. Gawthorn, a pervert to Romanism, 
writes a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury under an assumed 
name, representing himself as ‘ta convert to dissent from the 
Kstablished Church,” with the object, as he exults in declaring, of 
eliciting an answer from the Archbishop which should disgust 
the High-Church party, and: shake, thereby, their allegiance to 
the Anglican Church! The Archbishop fell into the trap 
laid for him. He sent an answer marked “ private,” which, as 
was of course intended, speedily found its way into the “ Tablet.” 

But now it may be said, what in the world has this to do with 
the Church of Rome? How can that Church possibly be respon- 
sible, in the slightest degree, for this act of Mr. Gawthorn? We 
answer by quoting one passage from Mr. Gawthorn’s second 
letter :—‘ If it is thought,” he says, ‘‘ that the course I pursued 
in this matter was unjustifiable, a ‘doing evil that good may come,’ 
I can only say that I did not think so, Nor DID OTHERS wHo 
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Now, this wretched man plainly alludes here, as the “ Chro- 
nicle ” says, to “ spiritual direction”—we commend this fact, by 
the way, to Mr. Gresley. It is plain that the diabolical plot was 
confided to Gawthorn’s “confessor.” Now, the Church of Rome 
possesses a twofold way of marking her disgust, ¢/ she feels any, at 
this base transaction. She had the power of excommunicating 
Mr. Gawthorn. She has not done so, possibly because she 
dared not. She might have at least publicly censured the “ con- 
fessor,” who was particeps criminis with Gawthorn himself. She 
has not done that either, and therefore is accessory, both before 
and after the act, in the crime which Gawthorn committed: 
before, because Gawthorn’s “ spiritual director” might have pre- 
vented the commission of it; after, because she has neither visited 
Gawthorn, nor his confessor, with the punishment they deserve. 
We say deliberately, and we say it with the deepest pain, that we 
can zow believe that murders have been committed in Ireland 
with the cognizance, and therefore, as every honest man must 
allow, with the consent, of priests of the Romish Church! We 
watched, with the deepest interest, the course of events in refer- 
ence to this most iniquitous transaction. We hoped even, from 
unhappy experience, “ against hope,” that the Church of Rome 
would publicly disown any share in it. We have been disap- 
pointed even of the little hope we had. First came the “ Tablet,” 
which openly and unblushingly scoffed at the notion of ecclesias- 
tical censure; which extenuated Gawthorn’s crime _ because 
he seemed to be “quite guiltless of self-interested fraud” (sic) ; 
which distinctly asserted, that the question lay solely between 
Mr. Gawthorn, “his God, and his confessor?!” Then came 
“bishop” Ullathorne at Birmingham, who mildly deprecated the 
supposition that the ‘‘ Catholic” Church is in any way responsible 
for the acts of Mr. Gawthorn, or of “ editors of ‘ Catholic’ news- 
papers '.” And lastly, comes a writer in the “ Chronicle,” under 
the signature of ‘‘ Ultramontane,” who “ pauses” at the idea of 
any ecclesiastical censure of Gawthorn—why, do our readers 
think? Because the Archbishop of Canterbury took no steps 
against Dr. M‘Neile for the sentiment in his sermon at Liverpool 
with respect to confession! Dr. M‘Neile himself having subse- 
quently apologized for the use of that very expression! And 
this, forsooth, is the Church which professes to “ direct” the 
consciences of all her members! This is the system in favour of 
which Anglicans are invited by Mr. Dodsworth to forsake the 
Church of England ! 

And now before we conclude this paper, we would make one or 
two remarks which seem naturally to arise from what we have said. 


® Tablet, Sept. 7. 1 Times, Sept. 9. 
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In the first place, from even the cursory glance we have been able 
to take of ‘*‘ Médern Romanism,” we may see how glaring is the 
infatuation of those persons who have been induced to forsake the 
pure faith of the Church of England for the manifold and gross 
corruptions of the Church of Rome. We have no desire to 
institute any comparison between the two Churches—the com- 

arison is forced upon us whether we wish it or not. We are 
not blind to the practical deficiencies in the working of the 
Church of England system, but sure we are that he, who, in 
seeking to avoid them, takes refuge in the Church of Rome, fully 
verifies the sentiment of the poet, that “‘”Tis better to bear the 
evils that we have, than fly to others that we know not of.” For 
ourselves, we experienced a strange feeling of relief in reading the 
accounts which Messrs. Seymour and Whiteside have given us, of 
Modern Romanism, not, of course, from any feeling of satisfaction, 
in the abstract, at the picture there presented to us, but simply 
because the facts they have recorded prove beyond question the 
vast superiority of the Anglican over the Romish communion ; 
prove, beyond a doubt, that in whatever point of view we regard 
her, whether as an exponent of a system of religious belief, or as 
carrying that system into practice, the modern Church of Rome 
is, in fact, however we may admire the piety and zeal of very 
many of her individual members who live above her system, the 
modern Church of Rome is, in fact, an unscriptural, an un- 
catholic, an idolatrous Church: that, instead of preserving, as 
she boasts, the Christian faith in its purity, she has, in truth, 
grievously corrupted it ; so grievously as, in many instances, well- 
nigh to obliterate it altogether: and, therefore, that she affords 
no safe asylum, under any circumstances, to those who, however 
they may feel discontented with their position as Anglicans, which 
they ought not to be, do yet feel the smallest reverence for primi- 
tive purity in faith and practice. We felt that, however much the 
Church of England in her practical working may have departed 
from the primitive standard, taking even the adversary’s estimate, 
yet that at any rate the Church of Rome has no right, by every 
principle of justice, to cast one stone against our spiritual mother. 

But with all this there is one thing with respect to which 
we of the Church of England must, at the present time, be 
especially careful, and that is, that we do not, in our dislike of 
Romanism, now, and justly, from recent events, more than ever 
evoked, degenerate into a mere naked and negative Protestantism. 
Let us never forget, that the primary duty of English Church- 
men is, not to exult in trumpeting forth the errors of the Church 
of Rome, but to develope, in all its integrity, and all its fulness, 
the system, at once so scriptural and so catholic, of the Church of 
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England. Let it be distinctly understood; both by ourselves and 
by our people, that, whenever we do expose, and do protest against, 
the abuses of Romanism, it is not from any natural love.of con- 
troversy, as such; it is not, which God forbid! from any desire 
to dwell, with a feeling of self-complacency, upon the demerits of a 
rival system ; but simply because we are compelled, im our own 
defence, to adopt a course which is, in itself, most unpleasing to us, 
Any other course than this is, we are quite sure, most pernicious, 
If there is one thing which, more than another, we dislike— 
one thing which pre-eminently arouses at once our scorn and our 
indignation, it is to see men who, calling themselves English 
Churchmen, are in truth Anti-Romanists, and nothing besides, 
The Anglican priest, for instance, (we are drawing no ideal 
picture,) who declaims eloquently against ‘ 'Transubstantiation,” 
and yet takes no pains to impress upon his people the value of 
the Holy Eucharist, as a means of grace, is neither more nor less 
than an impostor. He acts as foolishly as the man who should 
advise another to starve himself to avoid being poisoned; he 
does no service whatever to his own communion ; he does in fact 
the greatest possible service to the “ adversary.” The time is 
past when our people will be contented with “shams.” They 
want realities, and realities they will have, get them whence 
they may ; and we may rest perfectly assured that a mere bigoted 
and indiscriminate opposition to Rome will not, as they very 
soon begin to find out, supply those realities for which they yearn, 
will not advance one whit the interests of Christianity, nor the 
cause of the Church of England. 

And, lastly, we would venture to add a very few words, by way 
of caution, to our younger brethren of the ministry, as well as to 
those who are about to become candidates for Holy Orders in the 
Anglican Church. We would earnestly and emphatically impress 
upon them, that there never was a time in the history of that 
Church when ‘patience and perseverance” were so much re- 
quired on the part of all those who minister at her altars. It is 
useless to disguise the fact that they who have left us have done 
us, in one respect, incalculable mischief. They have caused 
suspicion to fall upon very many who are really only endeavouring 
to develope the true principles of the Church of England, without 
the slightest approximation to Romish error. They have in some 
sort cut the ground from under our feet, ground on which we 
trusted that we had a firm and secure footing. The upholders of 
Church of England principles have, to a certain extent, to do 
over again the work of the last ten years; and the work has 
become the more difficult from the treachery of those who pro- 
fessed themselves our fellow-workers. And here lies the peculiar 
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danger to which the younger clergy will be exposed. Many things 
which years ago they might have done with perfect safety, they 
cannot do now, except with the greatest possible caution, without 
running great risk of wounding the consciences of weaker brethren. 
We cannot wonder, after recent events, at this feeling on the 
part of the English people; but it will be our own faults if we 
give them any rea/ cause for suspecting ourselves : it will be our 
own most grievous sin, if, by any fretfulness or impatience, at 
what we know to be undeserved suspicion, our allegiance to our 
spiritual mother be in the smallest degree shaken. Through the 
treachery of some, through the rash and ill-advised conduct of 
others, the present is a day of peculiar trial to all those who wish 
neither to exceed nor to fall short of the principles of our Church 
as embodied in her Book of Common Prayer. Let us see to it, 
that we sink not under the trial, but rather let us quit ourselves 
like men, and be strong. Let us remember that as, in the moral 
world, God promises grace to resist those temptations only which 
come upon us in the course of duty, but no where promises to 
help those who run into peril wilfully, and with their eyes open ; 
so may we safely depend upon God’s support to carry us through 
all trials and all difficulties which befal us in the legitimate exer- 
cise of our duty as priests of the Anglican Church. If we choose 
wantonly to go beyond, or sophistically to strain her teaching, we 
do so at our own risk ; we shall have only ourselves to thank for 
the consequences. Let it be carefully remembered, also, that he 
is no true-hearted son of the Church of England who will not, 
for her sake, bear up against and cheerfully submit to any 
amount of suffering and trial which the service of her sanctuary 
may, in the order of God’s providence, entail upon him ; who will 
not, in quietness and confidence, do her work in singleness of 
heart and stedfastness of purpose, trusting to God alone to give 
the increase; trusting to Him to order all things according to the 
counsels of his own will. 

But we cannot do better than use on this subject the (we had 
almost said prophetic) language of one who has expressed, very 
much more forcibly than we can express, the sentiments we are 
desirous of conveying to our readers: language, alas! not less 
needed now than at the time when it was first uttered :— 


“Tt is impossible,” it was said eight years ago, ‘not to advert in a 
spirit of deep thankfulness to the prospects of the Church, and the 
progress of Christian principles and practice. Who shall say that much 
has not been done within the last ten years? And what may we not 
humbly expect from the blessing of God on patient, and humble, and 
persevering endeavours for personal and general improvement? A 
theology deepened and invigorated ; a Church daily awakening more 
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and more to a sense of her privileges and responsibilities ; a clergy 
more zealous, more self-denying, more holy; a laity more interested in 
the great concerns of time and eternity ; churches more fully attended ; 
sacraments and divine offices more frequently and fervently partaken ; 
unexampled efforts to evangelize the multitudinous population of our 
land, and to carry the word of God into the dark recesses of heathenism, 
In all this there is very much to awaken our hopes, and to stimulate to 
continued exertions. Lethargy and indifference, at least, are at an end, 
We are conscious of our deficiencies, and not ashamed to own them; 
and God forbid that we should ever cease to be so, or that the effort 
and straining forward towards greater purity, and sanctity, and dis- 
cipline, should ever lose one particle of its energy. No sincere 
friend of the Church, no zealous and faithful servant of Jesus Christ 
could wish to impose any restraint or check on the desire for improve- 
ment. He cannot but rejoice at the existence of such a spirit, and 
unite himself cordially to its praiseworthy efforts. He will be very 
careful not to damp the kindling fervour of devotion and self-denial ; 
or to restrain the efforts to restore ecclesiastical discipline. He will be 
careful, as far as in him lies, that weak and wavering minds shall not 
be alienated by any apparent want of zeal on his part; any apparent 
indifference to spiritual things; any forgetfulness or compromise of 
great Catholic principles. We have much to hope, should Divine Pro- 
vidence mercifully guide us in this course. It is thus that we shall 
best promote the cause of Catholic unity throughout the whole world. 
But we are undoubtedly surrounded with difficulties and dangers ; and 
absolute ruin may be brought on us by the exaggerations and mistakes 
of a fewmen. The bright prospects before us may be blotted out for 
ever, if there be any reasonable suspicion of Romish tendencies; if 
there be not most frank, and honest, and open dealing on this subject. 
Let the public mind once be so deeply deceived as to suppose that the 
advocates of Church principles have any concealed designs in favour of 
Romanism; any partiality for that evil system; any wish to promote 
the revival of that system; any desire whatever, beyond that of re- 
invigorating the Church in strict harmony with her own genuine prin- 
ciples, and according to the model of the pure and primitive ages : let 
mistakes on this subject be assiduously instilled by hostile malignity, 
and permitted to prevail through any weakness, timidity, or reserve on 
our part, and the result can be nothing but ruin; ruin to sound prin- 
ciples ; destruction to all hopes of improvement; annihilation to all 
possibility of ever restoring Catholic unity; division, and remorse 
within the Church; and, perhaps, the final triumph of the principles of 
anarchy in religion and politics*.” 


? Palmer’s Narrative, pp. 87, 88. 
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Art. II].—Poems and Notes to the People. By Exnest Jones, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, Author of “ The Wood 
Spirit,” “Lord Lindsay,” “ My Life,” &c. Wondon: R. 
Pavey. 1851. 


CuartisM! Is not chartism defunct? may many a reader cry. 
Where are the noisy meetings of two years ago? Where is the 
loud parade of forces physical and moral! Where are the million 

ikes with which we were then threatened? Where is the O’Connell 
of that formidable movement—the redoubtable Fergus O’Connor? 
Surely, politically and virtually, this movement is defunct. The 
hubbub of voices has ceased to rise, the clouds of dust have scat- 
tered, the waves have subsided into peace. The safety of Old 
England seems no longer endangered by our domestic foe. What 
has become of Carlyle’s forebodings and awful mystic prophecies ? 
Surely the event has disproved them all. Where are the turbu- 
lent leaders of sedition, and where are their besotted followers ? 
Has not all passed like a fever-dream ? like the unsubstantial fabric 
of a vision, leaving not a wrack behind? And may we not eat 
and sleep in safety now, and hug ourselves upon our calm security 
Such is the notion, probably, of many of our readers, or some- 
thing not far from it: they are disposed to say of these late for- 
midable dangers, and of their own anticipations of insurrectionary 
violence, 

‘‘ The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them !” 


But is our political horizon really so cloudless? Is there no hand- 
writing on the wall? Is there no little cloud rising out of the sea 
that bodes a coming tempest? Is chartism or, in other words, is 
pure and unmixed democracy really defunct amongst us? It is 
our present duty to dispel this agreeable delusion. We believe, on 
the contrary, that it is making gigantic, though comparatively 
quiet and silent strides, and that our constitution is in the ex- 
tremest danger, or will be at least, some few months hence. For 
chartism has made a most illustrious convert, well-nigh the most 
illustrious in this land, even the Prime Minister of the British 
Empire. Lord John Russell has now pledged himself, alas! to 
introduce a bill next session for a large increase of the suffrage, 
which must of necessity conduct, in our opinion, to universal 
suffrage, and so to unmitigated chartism and pure democracy ; and 
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we fear that little reasonable hope can be entertained of successful 
opposition to it. 

We shall return to this all-important theme anon; to this en- 
gagement of the minister’s, which sounds, we fear, the knell of 
ruin to our country: meanwhile, it may suffice to affirm, that 
within the last year democracy has made a number of converts, 
It has found a talented, an elegant, we might almost say an aris- 
tocratic exponent in the weekly paper called ‘‘ The Leader,” which 
goes beyond chartism far, in its advocacy of communism and 
equality: its earlier demagogues have made way for men possessed 
of a more liberal education, and pertaining to a higher sphere of 
social life: it has ceased to talk of blood and wounds, and therefore 
it has become the more intensely dangerous. For we have nothing 
to fear from democracy, the pike in its hand ; every thing from its 
gradual, and, if we may so say, “constitutional” demolition of our 
constitution in Church and State. 

Before we enter further on this grave question, we purpose to 
introduce our readers to the chartist laureate, a gentleman by 
birth, by education, by social status, and an orator and poet, in 
our estimation of positively startling power. For the present, we 
propose to deal with him as a poet only; because we feel, that as 
such, he has real claims upon our attention: it is not just that he 
should be passed by whilst many possessed of far less brilliant 
genius are commended and applauded to the skies. In our esti- 
mation he is a great, though undoubtedly a faulty poet ; and we 
believe that we shall have succeeded in conveying this impression 
to our readers long before we draw this article to a close; in 
which it is our intention, first, to comment on several of the leading 
poems of Mr,Ernest Jones, as the exponent of chartism, and 
then, in conclusion, to consider the prospects and the dangers of 
democracy. 

First, then, it deserves to be noted, as a fact of some literary 
importance, that Ernest Jones, though a poet of this Tennysonian 
era, has not the slightest affinities in thought, or style, or manner, 
with the famous Alfred Tennyson. This is, of course, enough to 
seal his condemnation with the majority of the critics of the 
day, and may serve to account, (not forgetting, however, the in- 
fluence of that bitter envy which always will pique mediocrity 
against genius,) may serve to account, we say, for the tone of dis- 
paragement, and the almost comic airs of patronage, in which 
‘The Leader,” and other journals, have indulged with reference to 
Mr. Jones’s poetry. Here and there, indeed, his poems have found 
enthusiastic and most warm-hearted admirers, as we sec from the 
advertisements on the cover of his last publication, “‘ Notes to the 
People ;” but he is too emphatically “ swi generis,” has too marked 
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a style of his own, and, above all, is too essentially distinct from 
the fashionable poets of the day,—in all respects, is too utterly 
devoid of Tennysonian mannerism, (with which all the secondary 
rhymesters, Mackay, Allingham, Westwood, &c. furnish us in 
such abundance—not forgetting the author of “ Festus,” and the 
rubbish of Sydney Yednys,)—he is too devoid of participles past, 
serving the purposes of nouns proper, and of adjectives figuring as 
capitals, and of that word-beauty, bordering on the finical, for 
which “In Memoriam” is so conspicuous, and further, of that 
yague indefiniteness of meaning which is happily so “ suggestive,” 
and has such a potent charm for most lovers of poetry in this 
generation, not to be well-nigh certain to be disregarded ! Not that 
he needs richness of colouring, for in this he may be rather said to 
excel his contemporaries ; and single lines of great power he is 
rather too fond, in our opinion, of indulging in—so that he does, 
in a measure, possess certain Tennysonian characteristics : yet he 
lacks the principal of these. For, first, he assuredly has not, or 
has not yet displayed, that exquisite tenderness of feeling, and 
that deep internal passion, which are the glory of Tennyson’s 
muse, as displayed in his ‘ Love and Duty,” ‘The Gardener’s 
Daughter,” ‘* Locksley Hall,” &c.; nor has he equalled the charm- 
ing simplicity and pathetic grace of ‘The Lord of Burleigh,” 
“ Lady Clare,” and ‘‘ The May Queen.” But, on the other hand, 
Ernest Jones possesses a stern power and a majestic sweep of song 
which are emphatically his own. Lyrically he is more impulsive, 
though dramatically less so: at times he displays an almost bar- 
baric splendour, so rich is his fancy, so brilliant is his imagery. 
In some respects his style may be said to approximate rather to 
that of Byron; but yet it differs essentially, being, we think, less 
passionate, but stronger and more sensible. Fancy of the most 
brilliant character is, perhaps, Ernest Jones’s marked character- 
istic; but then this fancy is sustained by great powers of thought 
and vigour of language. Against all these qualities we have to 
set a certain love of splendour, which we might almost stigmatize 
as gaudiness, and the occasional preference of sound to sense, and 
we fear we must add, a general seeking for effect, which will 
scarcely escape the observation of the reader. 

Let us now pass from these general eulogiums and censures to 
the more particular notice of his various productions, the earlier of 
which we can only afford space to name. ‘‘ The Wood Spirit” is 
a prose romance of a very fantastic character, which will remind 
the reader strongly of ‘‘ Fouque ;” it is fraught with grand mate- 
rials, and possesses magnificent passages, and further, it contains 
some really very charming lyrics, which Mr. Jones never has sur- 
passed ; yet is there little art inthe whole. There is nothing of the 
chartist element to be found in this work, nor in our author's 
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finest poem, which, we believe, followed next, “ Lord Lindsay,” a 
composition which pourtrays the evils attendant on doubt, sus. 

icion, and uncertainty, with a force that has been rarely equalled, 

he sympathies of this work would rather seem to us eminently 
aristocratic than democratic, a proud and poor patrician being its 
hero. We would gladly dwell upon the beauties of ‘* Lord Lind- 
say,” but having resolved to confine our citations to his latest 
batch of poems, appearing in his ‘* Notes to the People,” we shall 
only say, that it possesses very much of self-sustained grandeur and 
of descriptive power, combined with a high amount of lyric beauty, 
‘My Life,” which came next in order, was an attempt to pour- 
tray the fortunes of a supposed aristocrat, who becomes a dema- 
gogue upon conviction; it is only fragmentary, but is marked 
with more of sweetness and pathos than we generally find in Mr. 
Jones's productions, whilst its satire is keen and biting, and 
reaches home.” 

Within the last few months this author has thought fit to insti- 
tute a new organ of communication with his chartist friends ; this 
is a weekly publication, entitled ‘‘ Notes to the People,” almost 
exclusively endited by Mr. Jones himself, containing, essays, tales, 
histories, songs, and sundries, all designed to promote the progress 
of pure democracy, or of popular rights: the first four numbers of 
this year were devoted, for the most part, to the publication of 

oems, which, it seems, had been composed by the author during his 

te political imprisonment. It imports us little as critics how 
or where these works were written ; whether with red ink or with 
blood, as Mr. Jones suggests to us; their artistic power and 
beauty is our theme, not excluding, however, their essential truth 
or falsity ; and now we address ourselves seriously to the task of 
making our readers acquainted with the laureate of democracy. 

The. first of these poems, then, is entitled “‘ The New World.” 
We had better give the title, perhaps, in full :—‘*The New World; 
a Democratic Poem, dedicated to the People of the United 
Queendom, and of the United States:” and the preface thus com- 


mences—‘‘ Let no one accuse me of presumption in seeking so 


large an audience; the poorest tribute may be offered to the 
richest treasury. ‘The poet is a citizen of the world, and he is 
glad where the barrier of different languages no longer intercepts 
the travelling thought. Between the men of America and England 
should be eternal union, therefore I address them both. I write 
for the rising republic as well as for the decaying monarchy ; but, 
alas ! there is much of the Dead Sea apple on either shore of the 
Atlantic.” Then follows an exposition of Mr. Jones’s political 
creed: the decay of England’s greatness is traced with only too 
much truth; as where he says, that though “ it dazzles the world 
by its attitude of quiescent grandeur,” yet ‘its commerce will die 
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because it is unsound at the core: foreign competition has been 
met by home competition, and both have been founded on the fall 
of wages and the land’s desertion for the loom; thus home trade 
has been destroyed,” (seriously impaired at the least,) “ for with 
the working class it flourishes or fades. Food is the staple 
wealth, and England has been made a pensioner on other lands 
for daily bread: we can command it still, but the hour of weak- 
ness may come; then, when we ask the nations for a loaf, they 
may remember that we gave them cannon-balls, and pay us back 
in kind.” There is much more with which we generally concur 
upon the subject of unrestricted competition, but we would not 
seek to solve such a question here: pass we to the poem—in- 
dubitably a grand political manifesto, a species of prophecy of the 
years to come, in which the fate of England is shadowed forth under 
the name of Hindostan. The poet conceives for his purposes our 
Eastern empire to be destroyed, and a native monarchy to arise 
in its stead, resembling the Europe of the middle ages; of this 
monarchy he traces the gradual decay, till it takes the form of a 
virtual dogeship with a ruling aristocracy: of course, Mr. Jones 
wishes us to look on this as an equivalent to our English consti- 
tution; then succeeds the fall of the aristocracy, to which he con- 
ceives that we are fast approaching, and the absolute reign of the 
middle classes, the party of a Bright and Cobden, whom this 
author obviously holds in great abhorrence, though they are the 
“ avant-garde” and pioneers of democracy. Finally, he paints the 
downfall of the system of competition and of middle-class govern- 
ment, and the access of the masses to power, when, after a short 
eriod of strife, every thing of course rights itself, and a flowery 
topia is the result. The poet commences by an energetic 
eulogy of America, or rather of the United States, thus :— 


‘¢ From freedom born to time, transcendent birth ! 
Colossus destined to bestride the earth,— 
While heaved old empires with unwonted woes, 
Man’s sanctuary, America, arose. 
Dull Europe, startled by thy first wild tones, 
Propped up thy cradle with her crumbling thrones ; 
And France, sad nurse of thy rude infant days, 
Lulled thy first slumber with her ‘ Marseillaise.’ ” 


Then follows a fine descriptive passage, in the course of which our 
author says, 
‘* No common guards before thy borders stand, 
The elements themselves defend thy land ; 


Eternal frost thy northern frontiers meet ; 
Around thy south is rolled eternal heat.” 
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This oratoric burst of eloquence will no doubt tell upon our trans- 
atlantic friends; and still more may they admire the picture of 
their country’s future, in which the democrat shines so conspicuous, 


** Young nation-Hercules, whose infant grasp 
Kingcraft and churchcraft slew, the twin-born asp, 
What glorious visions for thy manhood rise 
When thy full stature swells upon our eyes! 
A crown of northern light shall bind thy head, 
The south pole at thy feet its billows spread, 
With island gems thy flowing robe be graced, 
And Tyrian cameos glitter at thy waist ; 
Warm as its skies and spotless as its snow 
Thy mighty heart shall beat at Mexico ; 

And on that mystic site of unknown eld 

Such city rise, as mortal ne’er beheld ; 

Till Europe sees thy sovereign flag unfurl’d 
Where’er thy waters wash the western world.” 


These are certainly splendid lines; a little of the prize-poem 
order possibly,—but where is the prize-poem to match them! 
The poet does not, however, paint the future of America as un- 
disturbed by disasters; on the contrary, he forebodes civil strife, 
war of the poor against the rich, of the many against the few, of 
the Black against the White; yet he concludes by prophesying a 
triumphant close to all, and the permanent reunion of the 
shattered states. Then, after this species of introduction, he 
enters on the main subject of his poem: the fortunes of Hin- 
dostan, as emblematic as those of England and the world. He 

aints powerfully our sinking Eastern empire (such as he believes 
it will be) and the efforts of our ministers at home to obtain 
new subsidies from Parliament, to resist the gathering forces of 
rebellion. Ironically he places these words on the minister’s lips: 


“***Twere selfishness,’ he chides, ‘’twere gross neglect 
Their suit, and duty’s service to reject ; 
To leave them lost in anarchy and night, 
And, worse, without the blessed Gospel light ! 
Upbraided oft for India’s conquering scheme, 
You urged, ‘ We civilize, reform, redeem! ’ 
In proof whereof ’—a smile escaped his lips— 
* You sent out bishops in your battle ships!’ &c. 


* * * * * 


‘ Think of the souls entrusted to your care! 
Think of the earthly hell awaits them there ! 

Of cursed Suttee—of Almeh’s shameless trade— 
And Venerable Heber’s sainted shade ! ’°— 
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Wns- | Rang down the senate hall responsive cheers,— 
» of For senates judge too often by their ears.” 
Dus, Well, fresh succours are sent ; and a great leader, one of course 


who has risen from the ranks (this being so usual in our service), 
is found to rally the scattered forces of our empire : he is forcibly 
described, but we cannot find space for the portraiture. 
ever, his subordinate generals, being aristocratic tent-loungers, will 
not second his endeavours, and the Company and President coun- 
teract them also; so he is compelled, though most unwillingly, to 
retire before the Indian army, which waxes of course prodigiously 
from the presage of victory thus acquired. At last the struggle 


comes: it is long and bloody :— 


“* Here crashed the shot—there swept the Indian spear, 


And death won grandeur from an English cheer. 

Devotion vain! vain science’ deadliest pride ! 

God, hope, and history take the Hindoo’s side : 
’ Here but a host, in misused courage strong,— . 


n | A nation there with centuries of wrong. 

| Then carnage closed beneath its cloudy screen ; 

. Oft paused the guns—but terror shriek’d between ; 

y) And grimly smiled, the sulphury curtain through, 

f The gleaming form of chivalrous Tippoo!” 

, We break off here, though all is fine: the English are defeated. 


“Courageous died that white-haired general.” Now comes the 


hour of bloody retribution. The poet assumes that our Indian 


authorities‘in Church and State are the foulest of oppressors ; the 
honest truth, that they are upon the whole beneficent rulers, not 
suiting his purposes. The final retreat of the English to the 
shore is graphically described. Then, for the last time, they rally 


“under some young chief,” who has yet the power and spirit to 
lead them on to victory. We must again extract some noble 


lines :— 


‘‘ The crest-fallen armies, scatter’d and hewn down, 
Give one last rally for their old renown ; , 
And when the blue sea meets their longing eyes, 
Turn yet again to face their enemies ; 

Once more the famous flags parading see, 

Sobraon,’—‘ Aliwal,’—and ‘ Meeanee,’— 

Poor war-worn banners ’mid sulphureous gloom, 
Like ghosts of victories round an empire’s tomb’. 


The thunder died to calm—the day was done— 
And England conquer’d neath a setting sun! 


1 The italies are throughout our own. 
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At break of dawn the leader left his tent, 

And walked the mountain’s craggy battlement. 
Far stretched the inland—not a foe seemed there— 
Lorn lay the Ghaut beneath the untroubled air, 
And, close in shore the strong obedient fleet 
Attend, alike for succour or retreat. 

The electric thought like lightning kindling came, 
‘Renew the war, and dare the glorious game ! 
Swoop on each straggling band, that singly hies 
To hoped-for havoc of a host that flies ! ’ 

Hark ! thrilling cheers from rock to harbour run : 
Alas! they shout but for their safety won! 


A mighty shadow, deep, and stern, and still, 

Threw o’er the fleet and flood each Indian hill ; 

The encampment’s flag just reached the rising light, 
Like lingering glory of the evening’s fight: 

One hour, its last farewell majestic waved 

Old England’s pride, unchallenged and unbraved :— 
But a soft mind at sunrise, like God’s hand, 

Quietly bent it homeward from that land ! 

Sad wound the weary numbers to the sea, 

The signal’s up, and Hindostan is free!” 


By this time we think our readers will be disposed to concur 
with us, that Ernest Jones is a poet, and a very eminent poet— 
one scarcely to be equalled indeed among his contemporaries in 
his own peculiar domain.—We should pass rapidly perhaps over 
the period that follows, and yet the poetry is so grand that we 
have not the heart to do so. We think our readers will pardon 
us for presenting them with certain passages, which will assuredly 
take their place among the standard “beauties” of our country’s 
literature, and are not unlikely, some of them at least, to become 
**household words.” The poet proceeds then to paint the era 
of medizeval chivalry and romance, under this Indian parallel: 
he says: 


** Then chivalry his proudest flag outroll’d, 
And superstition crown’d her kings with gold ; 
Then solemn priests through awful temples pass’d, 
Whose new god excommunicates the last: 
Then banner’d towers with wild romances rung, 
And bards their harps to love and glory strung; 
Like moonlight’s magic upon sculptures rare, 
They show’d the true, but made it seem too fair.” 


But now also comes the era of decline, which is very forcibly 
pourtrayed. The following lines appear to us to be singularly 
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fine of their kind, applicable rather to the ancient Roman empire 
than to any modern monarchy ; but thus fade the glories of this 
fabled Oriental realm :— 


‘Spread east and west their vast dominion wide, 
From broad Amoo to Tigris’ arrowy tide: 
But valour’s early impulse dies away 
In easy, loitering, somnolent Cathay. 
Most empires have their Capua :—bold endeavour 
Retrieves a Canne, but a Capua never. 
Through that huge frame the times their signs impart, 
Inert extremities and fevered heart ; 
Diluted laws with weaken’d pulses act, 
Through province nominal, but realm in fact ; 
The sword of state escapes a feeble hand, 
Nor dares to punish those who may withstand. 
Powers, reft of substance, make amends in show ; 
Courts fear their generals, generals fear the foe : 
Around the expiring realm the vultures wait, 
The North knocks loudly at its Alpine gate, 
Siberian tribes and Tahta nations come, 
The Goths and Huns of Oriental Rome, 
And westward rising, like the unruly Frank, 
Impatient Persia presses at its flank, 
While in the capital, with dangerous heat, 
Sedition’s flames against the palace beat, 
And bold ambitious nobles, brooding ill, 
Pass faction’s mutiny as people’s will.” 


From this point onward our poet seems to have kept France in 
his mind’s eye throughout this portion of his poem, not that her 
nobles ever displayed such an excess of spirit, but certainly the 
fortunes of her royal line are narrated here. Four admirable 
lines express them— 


“‘ With crime’s hot ravage, time’s more dull decay, 
A great, old line, far lingering, droops away, 
And leaves its race, more fallen from age to age, 
Departed grandeur’s mournful heritage.” 


However, royal blood makes a stand, so to speak, in the veins 
of one monarch, ‘“ Louis le Grand,” we presume, whom Mr. Jones 
dismisses rather unceremoniously in the lines—_ 


** Till one long life exceeds in sin and years— 

The palace laughs amid a land of tears, 

As if that house, down hastening to the dust, 
Took one last deepest draught of power and lust.” 
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In what follows, Louis Quatorze, and Louis Quinze, ‘* Louis le 
Désirg,” seem blended in one, where we read, 


‘A tearless funeral marks a regal death: 
The chain is raised—the nations draw their breath, 
As through the curious crowd’s ungrieved array, 
That cold black pomp rolls its slow weight away.” 


And now comes the unhappy Louis X VI. on the stage, so good 
and so mild; but one who had yielded too much, who was too 
little a representative of any principles, to be classed with our own 
martyr monarch ; at least, in our estimation. Mr. Jones says 
very finely—we may say, beautifully :— 


From sickly, studious seclusion led, 
Ere time could dry the tears that duty shed,— 
In saddened youth, from childhood without joy, 
Stepp’d to the throne a gentle-hearted boy. 
Nature denied him health and strength, but gave 
A generous spirit, and a patience brave. 
Such is the mould of martyrs—and what more 
Must meet to make one, fortune had in store. 
Alas! for him, who’s doomed to face her rage 
With thoughts too large to fit a narrow age.” 


Such was certainly not precisely the character of Louis XVI.; 
but the resemblance is near enough to show that the poet’s pro- 
phecy has been suggested by the past. Louis, also, was a liberal, 
at least to the extent of wishing to bestow a constitution, similar 
to our own, upon his people. Our author makes his visionary 
king sigh over the woes of his nation, and at last resolve to rend 
their fetters by one decree. He does so: 


“ Throughout the realm bids servile tenure cease, 
In hope bestowing happiness and peace, 
And as a rocket on a mine is hurl’d 
Give’s liberty’s great watchword to the world. 
Mistaken hope! for since the world began, 
A law ne’er yet has made a slave a man. 
No golden bridge expected freedom brings, 
No Jordan flows along the lives of kings. 
O earthly foretaste of celestial joy ! 
Kings cannot give thee—swords cannot destroy ; 
Gold cannot buy thee ; prayers can never gain ; 
Cowards cannot win thee; sluggards not retain.” 


And so the people, being socially oppressed, continue to suffer, 
and think the king the cause ; in which impression the nobles con- 
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firm them: the latter grasp more and more at all power as their 
lawful due: at last the monarch is constrained to take arms 
against them, if he would keep the very semblance of authority. 
Here follows one of the most beautiful passages in the poem, 
which seems to show that Ernest Jones’s sympathies at the bottom 
may be aristocratic yet. In this distress of the monarch we find 
he is not all deserted : some faithful servants abide beside him :— 


** Then forms are seen, unknown in happier hour, 
Great-hearted courtiers of a sinking power : 
Who saved the sire, neglected or undone, 

Stake all he left, their lives, to save the son. 
Brave gentlemen, whose unavailing lance 

Throws round his fall their gallantry’s romance ; 
Uncoronetted peers, who own, and claim 

No title, but their old illustrious name, 

Through swarming foes devotedly draw nigh, 
And, highborn, come to claim a death as high.” 


Nor less beautiful is what follows :— 


“‘ Then, touched with grandeur in his lowlier state, 
Rose the poor peasant to as proud a fate? 
Less polished, yet as precious, honour’s gem, 
No history e’er shall set in gold for them ! 
Toil’s chivalry, they sink by myriads down, 
Victors unlaurell’d, martyrs without crown : 
They craved no grandeur, and they hoped no fame ; 
Wrong triumph’d, duty call'd them, and they came.” 


Is not this nobly conceived and grandly spoken? Mr. Jones 
teaches us how to write! We have the better cause, but we may not 
possess, alas! as happy a genius. All that follows here is singularly 
fine. The monarch withdraws from the capital: after an interval 
of truce he and his rebel nobles meet for a last peaceful interview, 
the royal-hearted sovereign having refused to risk the lives of his 
faithful followers on one desperate cast. Myriads of the people 
witness this interview. The king, unhappily, being weak and ill, 
is brought in a litter to the field: a cry rises against him, of 
“Base luxury !” the multitude imagine him a tyrant wrapped in 
sloth : the doom of the monarchy is sealed. The nobles mark the 
favourable moment : they avail themselves of the popular feeling ; 
they seize the king as prisoner, and his farewell sign commands 
his faithful followers to forbear. All is over. Only his mock 
trial and execution remain. Powerfully Mr. Jones says :-— 


“Then Freedom pass’d her Jordan’s parted flood :— 
The cruel scaffold drank a hero’s blood,— 
While Justice’ verdict, in the book of Time, 
That found him king, records no other crime ; 
VOL, XVI.—NO. XXXI.—ocTOBER, 1851. F 
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And eager crowds their joyous clamours send 
Above the ashes of their only friend.” 


Thus far we shall all sympathize: in what follows truth and 
error are strangely intermingled. 


“ But blame the people not—blame those instead, 
Who rich and great, the poor and weak mislead * ; 
To selfish ends their ready passions use— 

Who, prompt the deed, and then the act accuse ! 

The murderer might as well with pleading vain, 

His heart exculpate and his hand arraign. 

And, from the event be this great moral traced : 

Virtue on thrones is like a pearl misplaced. 

Break, sceptres! break beneath the Almighty rod, 

For every king’s a rebel to his God. 

Atonement for the sins of ages past, 

The tarrying stream ran purest at its last ; 

Thus olden superstition’s altars bring 

The lamb, and not the wolf, as offering. 

Still with the millions shall the right abide, 

The living interest on the victim’s side,— 

Strange balance, that, ‘twixt sympathy and fate, 

Atones in pity what it wronged in hate! 

The selfsame king, in different times of men, 

Had been, their martyr now, their idol then ; 

And History, as the record sad she keeps, 

Traces the mournful truth, and writing weeps. 
* 

Yet not in vain that gallant life has flown ; 

A glorious seed that gentle hand has sown : 

Bread on those troubled waters, dark and dim, 

Fruit for long years—tho’ not returned to him.” 


From this point onward the narrative interest of the poem may 
be said to cease; the stream grows wider—it may be, more practi- 
cally useful in its author’s eyes, but indisputably less romantic: the 
rocks, the crags, the castled heights, have flown afar; the river 
broadens and broadens, and sandy wastes spread out on either shore; 
the individual gives way to the general.—The new constitution 1s 
next described. Soon the moneyocracy get a-head; the people's 
social state remains the same; nay, it rather grows worse and worse 
under the influence of competition: here, of course, the present 
state of England is shadowed forth. The chartist leaders find 
their antitypes also, in certain bold speakers, who are placed on 
their trial for sedition. Here Mr. Jones positively revels in his 


2 The Cromwells and the Cobdens. 
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tical denunciations of the law officers of the crown, with whom, 
if we remember rightly, he maintained a wordy conflict—we think 
it was with the present Lord Chief Justice Jervis in particular. 
The portraiture is certainly not a flattering one; but we, who 
remember that gentleman’s pertness in the Hampden case— 
(amongst other strange absurdities, he stated that he claimed a 
far more absolute supremacy for the Queen of England over the 
Church than had ever been exercised by the Pope of Rome)— 
we, who remember this pert audacity, are not inclined to feel as 
shocked as we otherwise might be, by Mr. Jones’s violence. 


“There brazen faction’s never-blushing mask, 
The public prosecutor plies his task ; 
For, when the pard has struck his murderous blow, 
The jackal] comes and tears his mangled foe. 
In him is centred all that perfects knaves— 
The heart of tyrants and the soul of slaves ; 
A bishop’s sophistry, a bigot’s fire, 
A lawyer’s conscience, and a brain for hire.” 


“ Bitter words, my masters !” but they break no bones, that is 
one comfort; and we can scarcely wonder at the wrath of him 
who was for months deprived of all commune with his friends, of 
almost all books, of paper and ink ‘in toto,” and was treated, in 
fine, as a criminal of the very lowest order. Accordingly, the 
judge also does not escape. The ensuing lines seem to us not 
capable of being easily rivalled for their bitter and biting power : 
they are founded, it seems, on fact. 


“Yet come their blows so hard, so home their hits, 
On cushioned seat the judge uneasy sits ; 
With ignorant glibness refutation tries, 
(Like sin, that reasons with its guilt—he lies !) 
From shallow premise inference false would wrench, 
And spouts ‘ Economy’ from solemn bench ; 
‘I drink champagne—that gives the poor man bread, 
The grower takes our calico instead. 
I keep my hunter—why that brow of gloom ? 
Does not my hunter also keep his groom ? 
I roll my carriage—well! that’s good for trade ! 
Look at the fortunes coachmakers have made.’ 
Then his last argument, when others fail, 
‘To sain! To sain! you wicked man! to jail!’ 


‘‘ Now bring your fine blood-hunters to the plough, 
And o’er the spade your liveried lacqueys bow! 
If they must eat, ’tis right they should produce ; 
And, if you covet pomp, repay in use. 
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’T were almost vain to these dark knaves to show, 
So many lands but so much food can grow ; 
That so much land but so much produce bears, 
And that our wheat is better than their tares! 
That idle luxury turns, in evil hour, 

To unproductive toil productive power ; 

And coachmaker and lacquey, horse and groom, 
Impair production while they still consume. 
But deep the people drink the precious lore, 
And discontent speaks louder than before, 
While near and nearer yet, with every year, 
Claim the dread creditors their long arrear.”’ 


What political economists of ordinary stamp would answer to 
these arguments we know not ; we suspect that they could only 
take refuge in a supposed necessity ; but the real answer seems to 
us to be, that with wise care earth might be made to produce, 
first, enough for all, and then a superfluity for some. Beauty is, 
in a measure, a luxury certainly; though the highest works of 
art should be the property of the world, yet there are many rare 
and costly things which all cannot possess, but which some may; 
and if J do, no other man is wronged, ipso facto, by my possession. 
Yet this rests on the assumption that such article of luxury is 
either not convertible into an article of utility for the use of all, 
or that it is not needed for that purpose. As longas our working 
classes are wretchedly underpaid, so paid as not to enable them 
to possess themselves and their families of the necessaries, of the 
ordinary comforts of life, so long wealth will appear an anomaly; 
so long it will be hard to justify unprofitable labour of any kind. 
This principle must not be pushed to an extreme—no principle 
can be without degenerating into wrong and error; but we cannot 
but conceive that the first necessity of every state is to provide 
for the good of its working classes, high or low. If the bees be 
once in good condition, there can be no possible objection to 
drones swilling any superfluous honey. And, as a matter of fact, 
the upper classes are not drones in England, but workers also in 
their sphere, and their luxuries, kept within due bounds, will react 
upon the working classes to their benefit, and tend to bind all men 
together by ties of mutual need and brotherhood. In Britain, 
however, under existing circumstances, we fear that the judge's 
argument scarcely holds good; under a wise system of mutual 
protection and association it certainly would do so. But let us 
return to the poem before us. 

Our author next launches forth in a vigorous diatribe against 
emigration, as worse than needless, were a just policy resorted to; 
then he stigmatizes our system of pauperism; then, under the 
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figure of “ Ceylon’s neighbouring isle,” he points attention to the 
woes of Ireland. Much of this he does, very mischievously and 
unjustifiably. Things are bad, but not so bad as it suits Mr. 
Jones to represent them, who is, we are compelled to say it, in our 
estimation, whether consciously or not, a thriver upon discontent 
and a trader in sedition. 

We are not sorry, indeed, that such men should be found to 
represent the wrongs of the working classes, and we are ready to 
labour for the redress of these wrongs, fully as faithfully as they 
can, only not quite by their side. Mr. Jones, if he ever reads 
this, must pardon the frankness of our political criticism : let him 
know in us—an open, if not a worthy foe ! 

Now follows a grand section, describing the final outbreak of the 

ople’s wrath, and the overthrow of camps, courts, and councils. 

his is not what we dread most in this country, as we have already 
indicated, though after certain downward steps have once been 
taken, of which a large increase of the suffrage is by far the 
greatest, it is not impossible that the final downfall of the peerage 
and the throne may be accelerated by such an outbreak. But as 
yet, at all events, the country is not ripe for it: it would only re- 
awaken and rally all the sound conservative thought and feeling 
of the nation. For further extracts from this poem we lack 
space. ‘T'wo fine episodes succeed: one describing a future rising 
“en masse” of the black man against the white ; another pour- 
traying the return of the Jews to Judea, but not, unhappily, in a 
Christian spirit. We must quote some few lines here. 


“ They leave, they leave, a God-collected band, 
Their homeless houses in the stranger’s land. 
You scarce would deem that risen race the same— 

Thus one great thought transfigurates the frame : 
Greed spurns its gold, affliction dries her tears, 
Youth scorns its follies, age forgets its years. 

The faint old man uprising in his bed, 

Leans on his shrunken arms his silvery head ; 
Around him stand, half-sandall’d to depart, 

His stalwart sons, the pillars of his heart. 

What splendours kindle in that faded sight ! 

He sees—he sees—Judea’s far-off light : 

Why bends he as one listening? Hush! he hears 

The cedars whispering of their thousand years : 

A sudden ardour nerves his frame—he cries 

‘My cloak and staff !—Hosannah!....’ sinks and dies. 

Low bend those mariners of life’s fond wave 

Around the barque safe anchor'’d in the grave : 

Though young, and strong, and eager for the way, 

That old man won the promised land ere they.” 
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Then follows a glowing description of a grand Australian empire, 
or rather republic, yet to rise ; all manner of wonders of steam and 
electricity find their place; rain is drawn from the skies at will, 
as lightning has been; heat is guided to distant and barren moun- 
tains; life is prolonged almost unmeasureably, pain and discord 
having finally disappeared; peace is perfect; one language is 
spoken over all the earth; there is no mine and thine, all pro- 
perty being in common; the very volcanoes expire; the very 
poles rebloom, since once, as geology tells us, they were inhabit- 
able; in fine, our author sets the most glowing picture of the 
Millennium before our eyes, omitting the indispensable ground- 
work — that sense of reverence, that hatred of sin, that love 
of duty, that conquest of self-indulgence—without which the very 
earth he paints would be a hell. Then he concludes audaciously 
—we may say, blasphemously—but certainly with no little power 
and beauty : 


* Then, as the waifs of sin are swept away ”— 


The poet has not told us how; has not even attempted to 
suggest ; but we resume,— 


“ Then as the waifs of sin are swept away, 
Mayhap the world may meet its destined day ; 
A day of change and ‘consummation bright, 
After its long Aurora, and old night. 
No millions shrieking in a fiery flood ; 
No blasphemies of vengeance and of blood— 
Making the end of God’s great work of joy, 
And of Almighty wisdom—to destroy! 
No kindling comet, and no fading sun, 
But heaven and earth uniting melt in one. 
* * * * * 
The voyage is o’er. The adventurous flag is furl’d, 
The pilot, Thought, has won the fair New Worxp. 
The sailor’s task is done. The end remains. 
Must he, too, expiate his work in chains ? 
What though old prejudice the path opposed, 
Though weeds corrupt around the vessel closed, 
Though discord crept among the jealous crew, 
His heart’s his compass—and it told him true !” 


No, it told him not true: it painted him, if the heart was con- 
cerned at all, and not rather the fancy, an unreal and most delu- 
sive vision. The communism, the absolute equality, the absence 
of faith in a self-revealed and personal Gop here depicted, would 
be sufficient to blight the very fairest Eden; so indeed would any 
one of these three vital errors, of which the last is of course the 
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most utterly destructive. A Millennium may be yet in store for 
man; we hope it, and believe it; a period of happiness and peace ; 
the era of the Church’s glories; but even then, evil will be lessened, 
not removed ; even then that fatal necessity which attaches pain and 
suffering to error, will be in full and inevitable operation : even then 

Gop’s justice will punish sinners. Nothing can be weaker, vainer, 

more diametrically opposed to all the teaching of experience, to all 

the evidence of reality, than that specious benevolence, that indiscri- 

minate charity, which would merge right and wrong on a kind of 

general happiness 0 and, attributing its own weakness to the 

Almighty, would either have Him annihilate that freedom of choice 

on which He has thought fit to rear the moral world, or would have 

Him act with supreme indifference to his own great law of com- 

pensation, and make the evil-hearted happy, despite their selfish- 

ness and sin. But more on this theme anon, when we come to 

Beldagon Church. 

Let us now, ere we proceed to that poem, pause to ask our 
readers, whether we have or have not convinced them that Ernest 
Jones is a true, nay, and even a great poet ? Where, since the days 
of Pope and Dryden, will they find such grand sustained heroic 
verse? And Mr. Jones’s poetry has an element wanting to all the 
poetry of the seventeenth century, viz. the element of earnestness 
and passion. But how stately is the march of these lines, like the 
ocean tide majestically rolling in, wave after wave, in never-failing 
time and order, though now and then the billows be crested with 
some superfluous foam ! What a power of conception have we not 
witnessed! What a grandeur of expression! What real beauty! 
Was this a poem to treat with an air of patronage, let us ask ; 
condescendingly patting the author on the back, like the conceited 
“ Leader,” and its fellows? We repeat, that it is the total 
absence of any approximation to Tennysonianism which makes 
us value Mr. Jones’s poetry as poetry so highly. It is high time 
for a literary reaction against a mannerism, which, however de- 
lightful, threatens to overflood us with its morbid sweetness; and 
in this point of view Ernest Jones’s muse may have a really im- 
portant office to perform. Let small critics sneer to the utmost 
of their small ability, such genius as his must needs prove crush- 
ing to these wights; and the time may not be far distant when 
they will scarcely know how to express their sense of that genius 
too extravagantly ; for mediocrity, being guided by fashion, not 
by instinct or true judgment, is ever in extremes of praise or 
blame. We shall now pass to a poem which has scarcely any 
thing political about it, because we wish to satisfy those who may yet 
be disposed to maintain, on the score of Ernest Jones’s democracy, 
destructiveness, and demagoguery, that he can be no true poet. 
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This is a tale of Florence in the olden time, when, as the poet 
tells us, “ Florence alone was bright ;” to speak by the card, 
it is entitled, “* The Painter of Florence: a domestic poem, being 
a story within a story.” This last novelty of nomenclature the 

m derives from the singular and somewhat inartistic length of 
its metrical introduction, which is English, while the story’s self 
is Italian in its theme. The poet conceives himself, namely, to 
be paying a visit in a certain country-house, where he beholds a 
work of art, a beautiful picture, which he describes very glowingly, 
and which suggests to his imagination the tale of the Painter of 
Florence. The introduction, though spirited, must not detain us 
long; there we have a terse narrative of the ruin of the last scion 
of an ancient aristocratic line, mainly through the villany of 
his lawyer and agent, who prompts and plays upon his vices, and 
who finally, having ** sucked the victim dry,” turns him adrift, and 
takes possession of his fathers’ halls. He is a busy, bustling, 
mean and cunning, vulgar and overbearing, representative of the 
per and is exceedingly well depicted; he, and his titled 
wife also, whom he marries for her title’s sake. As a specimen 
of our author’s powers in this peculiar line of biting satire, we 
shall extract the following passage : it is a little coarse, perhaps, 
but assuredly keen and graphic. 


“The Lady Malice is tall and thin ; 
Her skin is of a dusky tan, 
With black hairs dotting her pointed chin ; 
She's like a long, lean, lanky man! 
Her virtue's positively fierce ; 
Her sharp eyes every weakness pierce, 
Sure some inherent vice to find 
In every phase of human kind. 
The simplest mood, the weakest mien, 
She speckles with her venom’d spleen, 
Construing to some thought obscene ; 
Shred by shred, and bit by bit, 
With lewd delight dissecting it ; 
Till sin’s worst school is found to be 
Near her polluting purity. 
Devilson’s thick set, short, and red; 
Nine-tenths of the man are his paunch and head ; 
His hair is tufty, dense, and dark ; 
His small eyes flash with a cold grey spark, 
Whose fitful glimmer will oft reveal 
When a flinty thought strikes on his heart of steel. 
He’s sensual lips and a bold hook-nose; 
And he makes himself felt wherever he goes!” 
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For the rest of this amiable portraiture we refer our readers to 
the original; we mean to Mr. Ernest Jones’s poem,—not to the 
sisal whom he draws, though it is more than possible that 
such an one might not be sought for vainly within the circle of 
the reader’s own acquaintance. Well, the poet is on a visit to 
this respectable country squire and his lady ; (by the bye he does 
not seem over grateful to his hosts;) after dinner, Devilson, 
the new lord of the manor, falls asleep, and the poet’s eye wanders 
to a picture on the wall. This is a magnificent work of art, 
pourtraying the return of a Florentine army in triumph after a 
great victory just achieved. The poet gazes, until the image of 
the bygone painter wakes a kindred ardour in his soul ; till this 
‘“‘ work of buried genius,” as he calls it, conveys its tale of the 
past to his imagining ; and this tale he then proceeds to tell. It 
commences with these fine lines :— 


** At Florence in the dark ages, 
When Florence alone was bright, 
(She has left on her marble pages 
Her testament of light ;) 


** At Florence in the dark ages, 
When Florence alone was free, 
(She rose, in the pride of her sages, 
Like the sun on a troubled sea ;) 


‘* While yet as an ark she drifted 
On the earth’s barbarian flood, 
And the wreck of the arts uplifted 
From the deluge of human blood ; 


“Where many a feast of glory 
And deed of worth were done,— 
From the links of her broken story 
I have saved to the world this one.” 


There is a peculiar wildness, freshness, and originality in these 
lines, which will scarcely fail to be appreciated ; a fancy rich in its 
excess, an easy power that sports with verse and melody. Nor 
less original of its kind is what follows :— 


‘Round Florence the tempests are clouding ; 
The mountains a deluge have hurl’d ; 
For the tyrants of nations are crowding 
To blot that fair light from the world. 


‘* Like vultures that sweep from the passes 
To come to the feast of the dead, 
In black, heavy, motionless masses 
Their mighty battalions are spread. 
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“'Tis eve: and the soldiers of Florence 
To meet them are marching amain : 
The foe stand like ocean amaiting 
The streamlet that glides o'er the plain. 


Had poured like the rain on the sod,— 


Proclaiming the truce of their God. 


“It touches the heart of the tyrant— 
It gives him the time to repent :— 
The morn on the mountain has risen ! 
The hour of salvation is spent! 


‘‘ The multitudes break into motion, 
The trumpets are stirring the flood :— 
An islet surrounded by ocean, 
The ranks of the citizens stood. 


‘* But the vanguard is Valour and Glory ; 
The phalanx is Freedom and Right ; 

| The leaders are Honour and Duty: 

Are they soldiers to fail in the fight ? 


** Then hail to thee! Florence the fearless! 
And hail to thee! Florence the fair! 
Ere the mist from the mountain has faded, 


So Florence wins the day, and its senators decree a mighty 
prize to the painter who in one work of genius shall commemorate 
the, return from the field of battle of Florence’ victor sons. 
Many embark in the glorious competition, for which a three 
term is granted; amongst them, a student, “the Painter of 

‘lorence,” whose name does not appear. He has long loved the 
daughter of an artisan, and has been loved again, but her father 
discourages his suit, esteeming the youth a dreamer; and so he 
appears indeed, for as yet he has accomplished nothing great, and 
even now, with such a prize before him, it is long ere he can com- 
mence to realize his ideal. The poet thus defends him :— 


‘Men counted him a dreamer. Dreams 
Are but the light of clearer skies, 
Too dazzling for our naked eyes : 
And, when we catch their flashing beams, 
We turn aside, and call them, dreams. 
O, trust me, every truth that yet 
In greatness rose and sorrow set, 
That time to ripening glory nursed, 
Was called an idle dream at first. 


i | “ Then the blood of the best and the bravest 


But the spirit of night stood between them, 


What a triumph of arms shall be there !” 
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‘‘ And so he passed through want and ill, 
And lived neglected and unknown : 
Courage he lacked not, neither skill, 
But that fixed impulse of the will, 

That guides to fame, and guides alone. 
And opportunity ne’er smiled, 
Without which, genius’ royal child, 
Is but a king without a throne.” 


His feverish efforts to achieve the sighed-for work of art are 
happily described : at last, after two years have flown, he seems 
to pass the Rubicon, he has fairly started on his high endeavour ; 
but alack ! meanwhile, fever is eating his very life away. He be- 
gins to fear he shall die young. Here occur these fine lines :— 


‘**T'was on an eve of autumn pale 
That first he felt his strength to fail. 
The sun o’er Spain had shone its last ; 
The leaves around were falling fast ; 
The western clouds were turning grey ; 
And Earth and Heaven seem’'d to say, 
‘Passing away! Passing away!’ ” 


However hope revives under the influence of love, and mean- 
while the picture grows beneath his airy brush: its progress is 
finely shadowed forth. But the hour of decision comes at last. 
On the fated morn the young student is waiting the decree in his 
chamber, too weak and ill to leave it, flushed with fever’s pangs : 
there he is visited by the maiden of his love and by her father. 
From this point forward we must let the poet speak for himself, 
merely premising that we scarcely know a passage more graphic 
and exciting in the whole range of narrative poetry; neither 
Byron nor Scott, we think, has surpassed it :—reader! be not 
captious ! 


‘A gentle hand tapp’d on his chamber door, 
And a soft voice call’d ;—’tis the voice of Lenore !— 
Spirit of light, before passing the grave, 

Angel of life! art thou come to save ? 

She knew the hours were hard to bear; 
That the heart will fail and the spirit break 
When life and more than life’s at stake— 
And had won on her father to bring her there : 
But he sat him down, 

With a silent frown, 

Half anger’d to deem he had been so weak. 
The painter’s face with a smile is bright 

As he reads his hope in the maiden’s eyes ; 
But her cheek turns pale as the lustre dies, 
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Till it hangs on his lip like the mournful light 

Of a wreck that may sink ere the proud sun rise. 
And his fancy was busy again within 

To think how much better his work might have been, 
With a light brought there, and a shade thrown here : 
’T'was well that he had not the canvas near, 

For the painters, then, were Despair and Fear. 


But hark! a sound in the distance steals : 
’Tis a shout—a shout in the distance peals: 
It gathers—it deepens —it rolls this way— 
‘ Lenora, haste to the casement—say !’ 
‘’'Tis finished ! but who has won the day ?’ 


‘* Near and more near 
Is the loud acclaim ; 
You could almost hear 


. The victorious name: 


‘They come,—by the beat 
Of their flooding feet ; 
Now, now, they are reaching the end of the street !’ 


“The maiden’s heart is fluttering wild— 
And even the father arose from his seat 
And stood by his child,— 
But incredulous smiled,— 
* There’s a way to the left: they will turn to the square— 
No! onward! right onward! they pause not there ! 
And the senators pass 
Through the multitude’s mass ! 
Scarce three doors off—they come! they come!’ P% 


‘The maiden has sunk from the window side :-— 
"Tis past a fear! ‘tis past a doubt! 
There’s a stir within, there’s a rush without, 4 
They mount the stairs, the door flies wide— 
O joy to the Lover, and joy to the Bride. 
The eldest of the train advances ; 
In his hand the garland glances ; 
Gold—precious, glittering to the sight ; 
Pledge of hopes that are still more bright, 
For love is wreathed in its leaves of light! 


“They call him. Is their voice unheard ? 
He rose not, as in duty bound ; 
He bowed not, as they gather’d round; 
They placed the garland on his head : 
He gave no thanks, he spoke no word, 
But slowly sunk like a drooping flower 
Beneath the weight of too full a shower— 
The Painter of Florence was dead !” 
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We need not subjoin the close of this sad story; nor the final 
burst of invective in which the author indulges at the expense of 
the picture-galleries of the great ; the more unjust, since our no- 
blemen display so liberal a spirit in exhibiting their treasures to the 
public gaze. But how much lyric energy and passion do we not 
find in this poem, glowing and rich with radiant colours, and exult- 
ing in rhythmical freedom and poetic power. We cannot pause 
to dilate upon its excellencies, though these are assuredly many, 
for our article has already extended itself to an alarming length. 
And, on this same account, we cannot afford to comment long upon 
‘“‘ Beldagon Church,” another poem in this same series, imbued 
with the most destructive and antichristian tendencies, in which the 
worship of nature is contrasted with the worship of God, to the 
supposed advantage of the former. Thus we are told that— 


** The blossom-loving bee, 
Neglectful of her Maker 
Though ’tis Sunday-morn, 
Little Sabbath-breaker, 
Winds her humming horn,” 


Beldagon’s cathedral fane is then described, with “ stately pews 
in rival rows,” ‘‘ cushioned seats,” ‘‘ oaken screen,” &c. But first, 
the poet leads us forth to admire the ritual of nature. Much of 
this gospel of rationalism is, as might be expected, dreamy, indis- 
tinct, and moonshiny, in the highest degree ; but it is impossible 
not to recognise the grace and lightness of these lines :— 


‘* Mistily, dreamily, steals a faint glimmer ; 
Hill-tops grow lighter, tho’ stars become dimmer : 
First, a streak of grey ; 
Then a line of green ; 
Then a sea of roses, 
With golden isles between. 
All along the dawnlit prairies 
Stand the flowers, like tip-toe fairies 
Waiting for the early dew: 
Listening, 
Glistening, 
As the morning 
Walks their airy muster thro’, 
All the new-born blossoms christening 
With a sacrament of dew. 
And from them, a flower with wings, 
Their angel that watch’d through the night, 
The beautiful butterfly springs 
To the light.” 


This is poetry ; but much which follows is forced and unnatural, 
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with a poor and too transparent aim after “ naiveté” and innocence; 
and almost sickening, in our estimation, is the * Io Peean sung 
to the rationalist’s deity of his own creation,—a deity—shall we 
dare to say it!—of very milk and water. Having pronounced a 
verdict of condemnation on these pretended raptures, we pass to 
the service of Beldagon Church, the delineation of which possesses 
at least some spirit. The ascent of the bishop to the pulpit is 
cleverly pourtrayed 
“ Then like the flutter of a full pit 
When a favourite passage comes, 
As the bishop mounts the pulpit, 
Sink the whispers, coughs, and hums : 
And here and there a scattered sinner, 
Winking in the house of God, 
Shows he 
Knows the 
Rosy, 
Cosy, 
Dosy, 
Prosy, 
Bishop with a smile and nod.” 


Then comes an onslaught on the fatness of the clergy, com- 
mencing— 


“The prelate bows his cushion’d knee, 
Oh, the prelate’s fat to see!” 


And ending — 


“From mitre tall to gold-laced hat, 
Fat’s the place—and all are fat!” 


which we are inclined to pronounce a fair hit enough: and then 
follows from this ‘cosy, dosy, bishop,” one of the most powerful 
rhymed sermons that it would be possible for the mind of man 
to conceive, contrasting indeed most favourably in its straight- 
forward truthfulness and keen severity, with the fantastic and 
artificial raptures of the poet over “ nature's ritual.” Of course 
the intention is to make the bishop the prophet and advocate of 
slavery and woe: but his discourse establishes that. self-evi- 
dent fact from which we derive the need for a revelation,—the 
fact that this is a fallen world, a world subject to a curse. Set- 
ting aside a certain amount of exaggeration and of one-sided 
vindictiveness of purpose, and the total absence of the doctrine of 
earth's redemption by the Saviour of mankind (a vital deficiency 
this, of course)—still, setting these things for the moment on one 
side, or making allowance for them, the sermon of the Bishop of 
Beldagon remains unanswerable on deistical principles, ay, or on 
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atheistical either. _We cannot express our admiration too highly - 
of this most powerful composition, the author of which has 
thought to condemn Christianity, while he has really sealed the 
condemnation of his own weak and morbid “natural religion,” 
with his faith in a rose-water Providence, that would have made 
this earth a heaven were it not for the vices of nobles and of kings. 
Some part of this striking discourse we must at least cite, and 
we know not where to begin save with the beginning. Here then 
follows the opening of the Bishop of Beldagon’s sermon :— 


‘Sink and tremble, wretched sinners! The Almighty Lord has hurl’d 
His curse for everlasting on a lost and guilty world: 
Upon the ground beneath your feet, upon the sky above your head, 
Upon the womb that brings you forth, upon the toil that gives you 
bread, 
On all that lives and breathes and moves, in earth and air and wave, 
On all that feels and dreams and thinks, on cradle, house, and grave, 
For Adam murder’d innocence—and since the world became its hearse, 
Throughout the living sphere extending breeds and spreads the dreadful 
curse. 
—The seasons through Creation bear our globe continually 
To show its shame to every star that frowns from the recoiling sky : 
And savage comets come and gaze, and fly in horror from the sight, 
To tell it through unfathomed distance to each undiscover’d light. 
Sin, its ghastly wound inflicting, damns us to eternal pain— 
And from the heart of human nature, flows an ever-bleeding vein. _ 
You may blame your institutions, blame your masters, rulers, kings : q 
This is idle: 'tis the curse eternal, festering as it clings. 
wien them—swecp them to destruction, as the billow sweeps the i 
shore! 
Misery, pain, and death, the curse, the curse will rankle but the more.— : 
If it were not thus, in nature you mould surely witness joy— 
Gaze around you, and behold the never-ceasing curse destroy : 4 
I'lower and leaf and blade and blossom languish in a slow decay : : 
lish on fish, and bird on bird, and beast on beast, unceasing prey— - 
Take the smallest drop of water—sce, with microscopic view, ss 
Thousand creatures ravin, slaughter, mangle, cripple, maim, pursue. a 
Breathe the air—where million beings in unending conflict dwell, a 
Every tiny bosom raging with the raging fires of hell! 5 
And the curse eternal gives them weapons kindred to their hearts, 
Claw, and tusk, and venom'd fang, and web, and coil, and poisoned J 
Nature is one scene of murder, misery, malice, pain, and sin, [darts. 4 
And earth and air and fire and water grudge the little peace you win ; : 
Blight mildew, hail and tempest, drought and flood your harvests 
spol, 
a Disputing inch by inch the conquests of your heart-subduing toil.” 


Now, it is true that the exaggeration of all this is self-evident ; 
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but not less evident is its partial truth. Manifest it is, we affirm, 
manifest and indigputable, that a curse has fallen on the world of 
nature, as well as on the world of mind. If you will not admit 
this, only one of two alternatives remains : either you must con- 
tend that the Deity is indifferent to the happiness of his creatures, 
or, plainly, not beneficent,—or if you reject this supposition with 
horror, you can only take refuge in a yet darker as well as 
utterly irrational creed, the creed of atheism: you must deny 
God altogether; you must deny Design and Providence; you 
must ascribe all you behold to an inexorable chance, a blind 
necessity. Against this the instincts of the human heart rebel, 
which teach it that ‘something holy lives above the skies ;” the 
very organs of reverence, awe, and wonder demand a fitting object, 
and can find one only in the Godhead. Design, we affirm, what- 
ever the Newmans and the Froudes may tell us, is self-evident 
throughout the world-mechanism of creation : all things proclaim, 
“ There isa God!” But those facts which the chartist poet has 
placed before us remain indisputable : life itself, is maintained by 
death ; evil is interwoven with all things which we behold. How 
is this?’ How ean this be? One answer only is possible. Evil is 
the consequence of sin: and sin itself was the free choice of those 
creatures whom the Almighty had created supremely happy and 
supremely good, but capable of fall, because free agents. This is 
the on/y possible answer that imagination or reason could devise, 
and it is the answer of Revelation ; that Revelation which proves 
its Divine origin by its perfect solution of all the enigmas of 
existence ; that Revelation, which has been borne witness to by 
the wisest, holiest, purest, greatest of mankind; by a series of 
prophets, all claiming supernatural powers, all evincing amazing 
genius, boundless courage, perfect self-devotion, meekness, purity, 
the very ideal of all moral virtues, and who, nevertheless, if not 
really gifted with that supernatural power which they professed to 
exercise—a power to which a Mahomet dared to lay no claim,— 
must have been the very vilest of impostors ;—a Revelation borne 
witness to by the mightiest of all poets, by the gravest of all seers, 
by the most stubborn and stiffnecked of all nations, a nation 
scattered over the face of all the globe, a standing record of 
Almighty vengeance ;—borne witness to by saints and martyrs the 
meekest and the bravest ; by Apostles, twelve poor and ignorant 
men, who by their preaching regenerated a world, who, exhibit- 
ing in their lives the highest pattern of morality, laid them down 
at last for the truths which they had witnessed,—or, if you think 
it were reasonable to believe so, for the fictions they had con- 
cocted ;—a Revelation, finally, proclaimed by Him, who was pro- 
mised from the beginning, who was hoped for by all the patriarchs, 
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who was heralded by all the prophets, who appeared at last in the 
light of day to declare Himself the Son of the Living God: Such 
a Revelation stands on a basis that never can be shaken; that 
may well disdain all the rebellious waves that dash against its reck, 
whether the puny frettings of a philosophic Newman, or the bolder 
dash of a Froude, or the angry foam of an Ernest Jones. 

It is needless to enlarge upon this subject here. But we re- 
peat, the Bishop of Beldagon’s sermon is perfectly unanswerable: 
sin has entered into the world, that world which issued happy 
and glorious from its Maker’s hands ; and by sin has entered woe. 
Yet, though on the animal creation and on nature's self the curse 
has fallen, let it not for an instant be conceived that the life of 
the creatures is not happy on the whole. True it is that creation 
groaneth and travelleth; yet the mere gift of existence is a boon 
and a blessing. By God’s mercy life itself remains a joy to all 
the creatures, and the moment of death or of destruction is com- 
paratively a moment only. It is the inevitable tribute paid by all 
creatures and things to the reign of death and sin. Yet even 
the insects, of which our anti-christian poet speaks, are blithesome 
and happy; as far as they are concerned, as far as the animal 
world generally is concerned, pain remains the exception, not the 
rule. The amount of evil which exists in creation proves that 
sin, resulting from the free will of the creature, whether man or 
angel, has entered into the world, and has infected it, drawing 
down the just punishment of the Almighty: yet does beneficence 
remain the rule which governs nature's laws, so that it is abund- 
antly manifest that the Almighty must have willed originally the 
happiness of all his creatures. And if so, what remains to justify 
the course of Providence? Even the great mystery of Repemp- 
TION; that Divine, awful, and ever-glorious sacrifice, that stu- 
pendous work of love, the contemplation of which must fill our 
mortal hearts with joy and wonder. ‘This it is which heals the 
breach, which solders the rent, which reconciles the creature and 
Creator. 

Rightly Ernest Jones proceeds to show, through the medium 
of his episcopal sermon, that in the world of mind as well as in 
the world of matter, evil has gained a lodgement; that man 
cannot rely upon his brother-man; that selfishness, and not love, 
has become the master-motive of society. But utterly do we re- 
pudiate, as Christian Churchmen, that conclusion, which he places 
on his bishop’s lips, that nothing can be done for either rich or 
poor; that all must writhe for ever under the incurable curse ; 
for this fictitious bishop simply ignores the blessings of Redemp- 
tion! We demand, on the contrary, the amelioration of the existing 
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state of humanity, by the simple application of the principles of 
the Gospel to the government of states, by the protection of the 
weak against the strong. This work of “ Beldagon Church” has 

t merit as a poem and as a work of intellect ; but, unhappily 
for the author, it tells entirely against himself and his own views 
and principles. Though he travesties the Christian doctrines of 
retribution and self-devotion so adroitly, he will find it difficult, 
nay, he will find it utterly impossible to persuade the people of 
England that the Church of this country is their inveterate enemy, 
and is resolved to crush the poor. Their experience assures them, 
on the contrary, that the clergy, with all their faults (which we 
would be the last to hide), are, after all, the truest friends, the best 
defenders of the working classes,—not their flatterers indeed, but 
their friends, their counsellors in distress, their aiders in the hour of 
need, the advocates of their rights, in every parish, at every work- 
house board, as well as in every organ of the Church’s mind: no, 
we are not absolutists; we are not pessimists: we do not bid the 
people prepare their minds for inevitable and ceaseless earthly 
misery: while their wrongs must endure we teach them indeed to 
bear those wrongs with patience, but we are the first to seek to 
right them by all lawful means within our power. But it is true, 
we do not consider it our mission to foment civil strife, to set man 
against man, and class against class, to call forth all the worst 
and bitterest passions of humanity, to prompt hate and scorn and 
vengeful fury, to work the work of Cain ! 

And now pass we from the consideration of ‘* Beldagon Church,” 
purposing to add some very few lines on the series of poems, en- 
titled ** Westminster Prison,” before we wind up by an appeal to 
the sense and reason, to the wisdom and honesty, to the patriotism 
and religion of Englishmen against the encroaching ocean of de- 
mocracy. It is vain not to see that ocean, it is vain to close our 
eyes to those anise, Sayre ; they must be met, they must 
be opposed, they must hurled back again,—yes, even to the 
frothy waste of nothingness from which they sprang, for they are 
grounded on essential error and unreason. 

In “ Westminster Prison ” then, this author presents us with a 
series of lyrics, the result of his prison musings; they exhibit power 
no doubt, and energy, and daring ; but, on the whole, we should 
not call them happy. Some of them are mildly sentimental, and 
others are almost weakly fanciful, whilst the rest are fierce and 
passionate, but scarcely, we think, calculated to win adherents to 
the cause of chartism; there is too much self-consciousness in 
them, and too little magnanimity—at least, it seems so to us— 
and they lack sympathy and pathos. “The Easter Hymn” 
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(so called) is the most powerful of these lyrics, being a daring 
and blasphemous application of the Scriptural narrative to the 
wrongs of the working classes,—commencing thus : 
** Crucified, crucified, every morn ; 

Beaten, and scourged, and crowned with thorn ; 

Scourged and spat on, and drenched with gall ; 

Brothers! how long shall we bear their thrall ? 

Chorus—Mary and Magdalen, Peter and John, 
Hear ye the question—and bear it on!” 


And the so-called ‘‘ Hymn for Lammas-Day” breathes an equally 
or a still more turbulent and incendiary.spirit. We are willing to 
hope that these war-cries were only drawn from our poet by a sense 
of his immediate wrongs, and do not express his deliberate con- 
viction. The dangers of popular sedition, we repeat, are not what 
we have most to dread ; but rather those of the legal and consti- 
tutional betrayal of our common weal. Mr. Jones must be well 
aware, that utterances made in the spirit of a Marat and a Robes- 
pierre can only retard the advance of a cause in this country, and 
reflect no honour on him who gives them to the world. | 

Without dwelling longer, then, on this unfortunate collection or 
series of lyrics, which on the whole has but slight poetic merit, 
let us add a few words on the general qualities of Mr. Jones's 
poetry. Certainly, we shall not find in it the deep and earnest 
pathos, the calm and almost sacred beauty, the oftentimes ineffable 
grace of a Tennyson: nor shall we find the quiet truthful feeling, 
and the solemn sweetness (if we may so express ourselves), of a 
Longfellow, America’s only poet who is worthy of a second peru- 
sal; nor will the intense dramatic power of Robert Browning, 
or the passion of his lady-wife, be discovered in the bold and 
ringing rhymes of Ernest Jones: but his fancy is freer and 
bolder than that of any of these bards; his power of expression 
is, we think, in some respects, greater; his sense of rhythm is 
decidedly stronger ; his style glows more richly with types and 
metaphors of fantastic beauty; and, when he chooses, he has a 
higher faculty of concentration. Despite the merit of many of the 
extracts which we have given, we doubt not whether we might 
have discovered still more strikin in “ Lord Lindsay,” 
as well as amongst the charming Frries of the “* Wood Spirit ;” 
but, in any case, Mr. Jones must take his place as one of the moe 
powerful of our living poets, and the best of his works, the least 
destructive and revolutionary, such as “ Lord Lindsay,” ‘“ The 
Painter of Florence,” and, we may add, the lyrics of ‘ ‘The Wood 
Spirit,” only require to be republished in an attractive form, to 
secure a large circulation among the better-educated . classes of 
this country. : 
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And let it not be thought that in thus saying we are indirectly 
romoting the progress of democracy ; for it is not Mr. Ernest 
Teles; the demagogue, we have to fear, but rather Lord John 
Russell, the reforming prime minister. The common sense of the 
English nation will induce them to resist the onset of open and 
avowed democracy; they know well that there 1s no tyranny so 
absolute or so hateful as that of the one despotic majority ; they 
know well that the great glory of our constitution has been, that 
it guarded against this tyranny, whilst it supplied a medium for 
the representation of every class; the working classes who have 
not the suffrage, making their wishes known by means of. public 
meetings, petitions, and, above all, by the press; while the House 
of Commons represents (speaking broadly) the middle ; and the 
House of Lords, the upper classes. The great principle which 
lies at the root of our British Constitution may be said to be the 
necessity for the division of power: it is right indeed, it is essen- 
tial, that, in the long run, in the end, the common sense of the 
majority should rule; but then this majority must not be that of 
the moment, but that of years; it must not be a bare numerical 
majority, but that of the real knowledge, and wisdom, and science 
of the country, which, after all, at the best, are liable to err: 
but what would be more terrible, let us ask, than the absolute 
reign of a single body, elected by the one majority, against whose 
decisions there could be no appeal ? 

We do not now purpose to argue this matter at any length at 
the fag end of our article; we are sure that the common sense of 
most Englishmen will revolt against the reign of such a majority as 
this, and will infinitely prefer our ancient government by Queen, 
Lords, and Commons, under which no sudden changes of import- 
ance can be effected, though the voice of the nation will always 
make itself heard in the end. We do not want an all-powerful, 
irresistible House of Commons; we are disposed to admit, indeed, 
that if any measure be sent up from that house repeatedly with 
vast and increasing majorities, the peers, generally speaking, will 
do well to yield; but we need a barrier against popular error an 
the mere love of novelty, and this is supplied by the existence of 
the two higher branches of the legislature. Now we believe that 
if the House of Commons directly represented the one majority of 
the nation, instead of the majority of the middle classes, as at 
— it would be perfectly irresistible, and that the House of 

rds would of necessity become a nullity. And therefore it is 
ee ne are so strongly opposed to any measure tending even in 
ne nme) As it is, the Commons are only too powerful ; yet 

'y do not directly represent the masses, and indirectly the masses 
are equally represented by the Peers; but the opposition of three 
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hundred men to a body chosen by the one majority of the nation, 
whether under household or universal suffrage, would, we are per- 
suaded, be weak, and almost nominal. Therefore does Lord John 
Russell's bill for a large increase in the stfffrage appear so exceed- 
ingly dangerous to us. Any increase is to be dreaded, as tend- 
ing to establish the supreme authority of the one tyrannical majo- 
rity; in fact, the very existence of the constitution, with its 
fundamental principle of division of power, is assuredly here at 
stake. 

Lord John Russell must know this; he has shown by his 
speeches in the house that he knows it: how can he then be 
instrumental to the ruin of his country ? 

But we may be told, the working classes will never rest satisfied 
without the suffrage, whatever be the consequence. We do not 
believe it: we do not think the majority would care one straw 
for the suffrage, were their social rights secured to them: the 
suffrage, we consider, should be within the reach of an honest and 
intelligent artisan who would make some sacrifices to secure it 
(and so it is at present); but it should be a privilege, and not the 
common right of all: and this last, a right, it cannot be without 
erecting the despotism of one tyrant majority, and whelming 
Queen, Lords, and Commons in one common ruin. 

What would be the immediate effect of a large increase of the 
suffrage, such as Lord John Russell proposes? The return of a 
very democratic House of Commons, who would assuredly aspire to 
grasp all power—who would scarcely know how to refuse consist- 
ently that universal suffrage which would then be loudly clamoured 
for. And in any case, the days of the House of Lords would then, 
we fear, be numbered: it might linger for a few years as the shadow 
of its former self, until it gradually melted away; or if the rea. 
and more highly educated classes of this country were not dispose 
to submit without a struggle to the triumph of democracy, to the 
despotism of the one tyrant majority, then a civil war might be the 
issue. What then is most to be dreaded, in our opinion, is the 
gradual extension of the suffrage, whereby more and more of the 
governing power must be absorbed into a single branch of the legis- 
lature, rendering the others comparatively valueless; and if Lord 
John Russell's bill should prove half as comprehensive as we are 
credibly informed it will be, it alone will suffice to destroy the 
equilibrium of our commonweal. 

Some may suppose we are indulging in too melancholy antici- 
pations, that our fears are, at all events, exceedingly exaggerated, 
but this is not the case; for the balance of the British onstitu- 


tion, it is essential that the House of Commons should not directly 
represent the majority of the population, or any thing approximating 
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to it; the danger is very near and very great, and it can scarcely 
be exaggerated. We apprehend no perils from open democracy, 
or from demagogism, least of all, from physical force chartism ; 
but we do fear the gradttal sapping of the very basis of our social 
state. In this point of view it seems to us expedient to give pub- 
licity to the sentiments and opinions of such thinkers as Mr. 
Ernest Jones, that men may know whither Lord John Russell is 
endeavouring constitutionally to conduct them. The barefaced mo- 
nopoly of power by one majority England would not tolerate ; but 
the gradual increase of the suffrage, however inevitably tending 
to that fatal goal, may be acceded to almost without a struggle. 
Lord John Russell will certainly not thank us for the compliment, 
but we must think him a far more dangerous enemy of the con- 
stitution, whether consciously or unconsciously, not only than 
Mr. Ernest Jones, the chartist laureate, but also than all the 
chartist orators throughout the country, and the whole of the 
scattered forces of democracy. | | 
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Art. 1V.—Memoir of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, late Rector 
of Watton, Herts. By the Rev. T. R. Birxs, W.A., Rector of 
Kelshall, Herts. 2 vols. London: Seeleys. 


THERE are very many persons in the present day who find it all 
but impossible to persuade themselves that emment piety can 
coexist with mistaken opinions on religious subjects, and who 
are accordingly inclined either to deny sincerity and purity to. 
those who may differ from them in opinion, or are willing to 
sacrifice truth itself in deference to the errors of saintliness. 
There are persons to be found in every communion who are un- 
able to realize to themselves the fact that sanctity of life and 
earnestness of Christian devotion can be found, except amongst 
those who are associated in the professions of the same tenets 
with themselves. It is true that such persons will frequently dis- 
claim so narrow and so unreasonable a principle, if it be brought 
directly before them ; but they will act habitually on it; and the 
Evangelical, the High-Churchman, the Dissenter (not to speak 
of the Romanist), will too frequently be found to judge of the 
_ of men of different views, not by the actual tenor of their 
ives, but by the shibboleth which distinguishes them. ‘ He fol- 
loweth not with us,” is too often held to be a sufficient reason for 
disregarding and denying actually existing good; and it is con- 
ceived that a dangerous Latitudinarianism is involved in conceding 
the possibility of goodness when in any degree tinged with error. 
Grace is supposed, in fact, virtually to confer infallibility on the 
individual who exhibits its higher workings ; and hence arises the 
extraordinary influence over opinion which has ever been ex- 
ercised by pre-eminent piety. It has been held by those who 
came within the sphere of its influence that no material error can 
exist where the hese is under the powerful influence of the 
Divine guidance ; and thousands of intelligent and of earnest men 
have before now taken their opinions on trust from some eminent 
individual—have read the word of God with his eyes—have sat 
at his feet as if he were another Apostle,—and have, at his bid- 
ding, renounced their old faiths, and gathered themselves around 
some symbol of human invention. 

In the present day, and under the existing circumstances of 
the Church, it is of especial importance to bear in mind the un- 
doubted truth, that piety and earnestness afford no absolute 
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security for the soundness of religious views in all respects. We 
have seen some men whose religious characters were without re- 
proach, and who even held the highest place in the admiration of 
considerable classes of persons—men whose writings evinced a 
deep insight into spiritual and practical piety (amidst many 
speculations of a less profitable description)—yet eventually mis- 
led on the most important points, and exchanging the Paya truths 
of God’s word, for the erroneous inventions of men. Under these 
circumstances it has been peculiarly instructive to observe how 
men of equal piety and earnestness have been, at the same time, 
raised up, whose views on religious subjects were removed to the 
very opposite extreme—to mark the energetic sincerity and piety 
of an Arnold or a Stanley—to trace the devotion and Christian 
zeal of a Shirley, a Simeon, or a Wilberforee—and to dwell on 
the high and edifying example of Christian love and faithfulness 
which is presented by the subject of the Memoir now before us. 

We can indeed happily point to examples of piety and faith in 
connexion with views of a different complexion from those of 
Simeon on the one hand, or Arnold on the other. We have seen 
many instances in which the highest devotion has been combined 
with what we deem safer or more well-founded principles ; but it 
were vain, indeed, to deny the evidence which the lives of some 
men of different opinions have afforded, of being under the guid- 
ance of Divine grace in a remarkable and extraordinary degree. 

It is scarcely possible to open the volumes before us without 
finding evidence in rich abundance of many of the highest graces 
of the Christian character. If ‘out of abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,” there is here indeed a noble testimony of 
the state of that heart ; for every word is instinct with a spirit of 
love, and faith, and humbleness of mind, and zeal for God, which 
cannot be misunderstood. Here is no mere cant and shibboleth 
of party; but a something which, amidst the difficulties of party 
associations, rises above them all, in the earnest tendencies of 
Christian love towards God and man—a something which fails 
indeed through infirmity of human judgment, but sanctifies even 
its very failures. 

There is one peculiarly pleasing feature in the biography of this 
good man: it exhibits a character which, trained in the ways of 
godliness by pious and affectionate parents, appears to have gra- 
dually advanced to higher degrees of excellence, without any of 
those fearful declensions to habits of gross sinfulness which have 
been sometimes exhibited in the case of those who have afterwards 
been remarkable for high Christian graces. The early life of 
Bickersteth proves that he had been brought up in habits of de- 
yotion, and in the practice of many of its methods. Born at 
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Kirkby Lonsdale in 1786, he was, we are informed, blessed with 
‘‘ wise and judicious parents,” and “a happy well-ordered home ;” 
and though, we are told, both parents were ignorant at that time of 
“those deep truths of the Gospel which their own children were 
afterwards the means of bringing before them,” 7. e. (we presume) 
were old-fashioned Church people, ‘still according to the light 
she [his mother] had, she desired to train them in the fear of 
God, and the way of his commandments. Her admonitions made 
so strong an impression on the mind of her son, that ‘ religious 
parents and a religious home’ are blessings several times alluded 
to in his journal. She laid a good foundation for the higher 
principle of the fear of God, in the deep filial reverence toward 
earthly parents which she inculcated.” 

At the early age of fourteen he was appointed to a place in the 
General Post-office, London, where his elder brother, who was 
already engaged there, ‘“‘ was both able and willing to guide him 
in the paths of virtue,” and where, amidst the temptations, and 
the mingled society of the metropolis, he was to gain that intimate 
knowledge of human nature which gave so much reality to his 
writings in after life. For some years but few circumstances are 
recorded illustrative of more than a steady application to his 
duties, and a due regard to the lessons of morality and prudence 
early instilled into his mind; and yet even in those years there 
were indications of more than common earnestness in religious 
duties. or instance, we find the following amongst his rules of 
conduct, written at sixteen years of age :— 


“To attend divine service twice, if possible, every Sunday; and 
whilst in church to behave properly and religiously. To say the Lord’s 
Prayer regularly every morning and evening. To read achapter in the 
Bible every evening, and nothing but what tends to encourage religious 
thoughts on a Sunday; and to receive the most comfortable Sacrament 
of our Lord, at least four times a year. Also to devote half an hour 
every day to religious duties.”—p. 13. 


Shortly after we find the following passage in his journal :— 


“Sunday, March 4th (Lent). Some parts of my conduct I can 
look at with satisfaction in the last week; but though I have been 
more submissive to my superiors, I have not had my Great Redeemer 
sufficiently in my thoughts. I have committed many sins, and have 
much to repent of at this holy season. I have not restrained my 
appetite as I ought to do now; I have not been humble enough at this 


time.” —p. 15, 

Other passages of the same kind might be referred to in illus- 
tration of the serious impressions of this youth of sixteen years of 
age; but we learn that soon after his religion gradually died away 
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for a time, and became absorbed in worldly cares and anxieties, 
His general conduct, however, appears to have been unexception- 
able; and his industry and exertion to improve himself, and to 
gain his livelihood by honest industry, appear to have been unre- 
mitting ; and we read of him in 1806 when he was nineteen years 


of age 

“Before this time a great change had come over the tone of his 
mind. His religious impressions had been revived. ‘I do not recol- 
lect,’ he writes, ‘what first gave me more serious impressions of 
religion. I think that it was Hervey’s Dialogues (Theron and Aspasio) : 
at least, I have reason to bless God for them, as they much opened my 
mind on the nature of religion. However, whatever were the means, 
God, my God, was the cause, and to Him be the praise. I read much 
of the Scriptures, at least three or four chapters ina day. At this time 
I was more earnest in prayer, and more strict in religion, perhaps 
(though with much ignorance), than I have been since. I enjoyed much 
of the comfort of religion. I had many delightful thoughts in lying 
down, that I might awaken in heaven, and many comfortable Sacra- 


ments,’”—Vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 


He had now left the Post-office and became articled to an 
attorney, and in the view of this change in his circumstances, we 
have the following extract from his journal :— 


*** November 17th, 1806, It being probable I shall soon change my 
situation in life, and have better temporal prospects (though attended 
with present disadvantages), which the kindness of my friends (and I 
thank my Heavenly Father for this!) enables me to accept, it becomes 
prudent in me to lay down a plan and some rules for myself; by keep- 
ing which, through God’s assistance, I may justify their kindness, pre- 
serve the Christian life, be useful to man, and give glory to God. 
These are objects that cannot be attained without labour, care, and dili- 
gence. I propose then thus to live, recollecting that without God I can 
do nothing :—In summer, from the 5th of April to the 5th of October, 
to rise at five every morning, and to spend one hour wholly in devotion 
and in reading the Bible. From six to eight I intend to study nothing 
but law—never beginning to read without begging God’s blessing on my 
studies, and beseeching the Fountain of wisdom to give me knowledge. 
From eight to nine will be the hour for dressing and breakfast : let me 
recollect never to eat without giving thanks, 

“** From nine to three I shall be engaged in business. This will re- 
quire particular watchfulness and care: let me labour, as serving God, 
as the appointed means of pleasing Him, and of honouring my vocation 
by diligence, attention, and usefulness. (See further directions under 
the head, Business.) From three to five I shall be allowed time for 
myself, and I would employ it in this way. Let me go to my room, 
and employ half an hour in devotion and self-examination, and, if I 
have time for it, read half an hour any book that comes in my way. 
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Another half hour take exercise, and the remaining half hour for dinner. 
If there is a great deal of business, I intend to give up the exercise and 
the reading, and return to business immediately after devotion and 
dinner. At eight o’clock business will be over; let me then retire to 
my supper, which dispatch as soon as I can, that 1 may have time for 
reading. Let this be law for one hour—half an hour a devotional book, 
the remaining three quarters of an hour in reading the Bible, and in 
prayer, and then retire to bed, committing myself to an approving 
Father and a sweet sleep. 

‘“‘*In winter I propose to rise at six, and only read law one hour in 
the morning, but an hour and a half in the evening. On Sundays I 
would devote myself wholly to devotion, and attending public ordinances, 
unless charity, or great necessity, and perhaps admiring the works of 
God in creation, prevented me. After having done all, I shall be still, 
and must acknowledge myself, an unprofitable servant. 

“* Business.—(With respect to God, Mr. Bleasdale, and myself.) 

“‘* Gop.—Strive to do all as appointed by God, as the means of 
pleasing Him, and showing my obedience to Him, as serving Him and 
not man. 

‘** Mr, BLeaspaLe.—I owe him great gratitude as an instrument of 
good to me; let me then, as part of my duty to God, endeavour in 
every lawful thing, to be pleasing and useful to him, to consider his 
interest as my own, to be attentive and diligent, studying to adorn my 
heavenly calling. 

‘‘ *MyseLr.—Endeavour to keep myself unspotted from the world, to 
preserve spiritual-mindedness, to walk by faith, and study to approve 
myself in the sight of God as a zealous and faithful servant. Beware 
of labouring for any other end than a religious one; for in this, as in 
other respects, whatever is not of faith is sin.’”——Vol. i. pp. 23—25. 


These were the private resolutions of a young man of nineteen. 
It is not of course intended to adduce them as evidences of the 
most exalted piety: we trust that there are many instances of 
similar earnestness to be found amongst our youth even at present. 
But surely it is impossible to mistake the tone of sincerity and of 
practical religion and faithfulness which characterizes the above 
extracts ; or to fail in recognising its connexion with the influence 
of these parental instructions and that religious home with which 
this writer had been blessed. 

The resolutions of this young man, then engaged in an attor- 
ney’s office, and his habits of life are described by his daughter 
in the following passage. Here is Bickersteth at twenty years of 
age :— 


‘‘ The spirit of prayer and holy resolution seems to have been afresh 
awakened in his mind, soon after he took possession of his new abode ; 
for another plan of life bears date—* August 16th, 1807.’ It is similar 
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to that already given, only it is more aspiring in its character: not only 


holiness, but eminent holiness was his aim. 
“*First. I will sincerely endeavour, and I also believe it to be my 


best interest, and a sure evidence of my salvation, and, through the 
merits of Christ, pieasing to God, to obtain the greatest possible height 
of piety, and never to stop short, or to think I have attained, till death 
crowns me with victory. To reach this, I must be the best Christian, 
the best friend, the best servant, the best master, the best housekeeper, 
the best son, the best brother, the best labourer, in short, I must strive 
to be perfect in my state of life, as my Heavenly Father is perfect, 
Here then is a work fitted for an immortal soul. It would indeed be 
vain to attempt to be this by my own strength. But here is my 
hope: I have a promise of a better strength, and this very night I will 
implore the aid, not of man, but of God; and He is able to work all 
this in me... ... . That I may implore this aid the more ardently, 
recollect, I am running the race, and the prize is immortal. I am 
fighting a battle: I am on a journey. I am seeking a jewel and a 
crown. All these are but images; my dangers and also my rewards are, 
and so will be, infinitely greater.’ 

“The spirit of earnest aspiration which these extracts breathe, marks 
the whole of his private papers. He often, very often, fell short of his 
resolutions, with regard to early rising, the time devoted to the study of 
his profession, and many other duties ; but his desire was, not to lower 
his standard to his attainments, but patiently, painfully, and laboriously, 
to raise his conduct to the high standard of God’s word. His mind was 
naturally practical and methodical; and these qualities, which would 
have ensured a great measure of success in any worldly calling in which 
he had been engaged, were now turned to a yet holier purpose,—the 
working out his own salvation with fear and trembling. He knew in- 
deed that his spiritual life must depend only on the free inbreathings of 
the Spirit of God, but he also knew that God works by means ; that 
those means were as much in his own power, as those which he em- 
ployed to advance himself in his worldly profession, and called for as 
much diligence, self-denial, and regularity in the use of them. His 
journal bears frequent marks of the earnestness with which he devised 
plans for attaining more and more of his Saviour’s image. 

‘“* Sunday, August 3, 1806. Having hitherto kept a very imperfect 
account of my sins against God, man, and myself; I resolve, by God’s 
grace, on daily examination, on the following questions :— 

1. Bo I love God above all things ? 
2. Do I love my neighbour as myself, by doing him all the good 
in my power? 
1. Am I anxious after 
1. Riches and temporal possessions ? 
2. Worldly and sensual pleasures ? 
3. Worldly honour or reputation ? 
2. Am I more anxious for 
1. The favour of God by doing all for his glory ? 
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2. The good of man? 
3. The salvation of my soul ? 

“* November 9, 1806. Perhaps the following rule, with God's 
blessing, may assist me to grow in grace. On the first day of the week, 
let me, after strict examination, write down every sin of the day. The 
next morning look them over, resolve, and pray against them, and then 
at night examine how I have avoided them, and if I have committed 
others, put them down. What I| have avoided, put in the list of mer- 
cies; wherein I have sinned, be doubly sorry and humbled, and pray 
more heartily to be delivered from them; and so proceed every day 
in that work, writing a summary of the whole on Sunday morning. 
Thus let me fight against my sins, till I am more than conqueror.’ 

‘‘ He appears at this time to have had an opportunity, every week, of 
drawing near to the table of the Lord, and he was anxious to derive a 
full blessing when he partook of this holy ordinance, that it might 
indeed prove to be for the strengthening and refreshing of his soul.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 31—34. 


Whatever may be the impressions on our minds with regard to 
the disparagement of sacraments and means of grace in some 
quarters, certainly the man who at twenty years of age was in the 
habit of, “every week, drawing near to the table of the Lord,” 
and the writer who can record without disapprobation that fact, 
and his frequent allusions to fasting as a duty practised by him- 
self, are scarcely likely to be amongst those who would disparage 
the sacraments. At this time he drew up the following form of 
self-dedication to God, which we cannot withhold from the reader ; 
and we would here especially call attention to the sense of obliga- 
tion evinced by the writer in reference to the baptismal vow :— 


“In December of this year he drew up the following solemn form of 
self-dedication 

“** December 28, 1806. As it is advised by the excellent Dod- 
dridge, as I may hope it will have some effect on my soul in making 
me ashamed of sin, and as it may be an additional tie to a life of holi- 
ness ; as it will also become evidence when I am departed this world, 
to my surviving friends, that I trusted alone in the name of Jesus and 
his Gospel for life and happiness, salvation and immortality beyond the 
grave; I presume to draw up the following. If one who has never 
seriously thought on religion should read it, may he through the grace 
of God make it his own act ;—for the care of the soul, so sadly (surely 
enough to make one weep tears of blood) neglected by the world, is 
indeed the one thing needful, all other things are perishing, and endure 
but for a moment; but this will repay us in everlasting ages, and we 
labour in vain, if we make it not the chief object of our thoughts, desires, 
studies, words, and labours. 

*** Eternal and blessed God, King of kings, Lord of lords, who art 
greatly to be feared, I confess that ] was conceived and born in sin. I 
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bewail that my life has been hitherto little else but a continual course 
of sin and impiety, except where thy merciful goodness has prevented 
me. More particularly I acknowledge that I have, ‘woe 1s me, been 
guilty of the heinous sins of lying, hypocrisy, obstinacy, violations of the 
Sabbath, disobedience to parents, and covetousness; living days, months, 
and years in these sins, and as without Thee in the world. Thus sinful, 
thus miserable, I prostrate myself at thy footstool, in deep humiliation, 
contrition, and self-abhorrence, saying, ‘ Be merciful to me a sinner! ’ 
‘I have sinned, and am not worthy to be called thy son.’ ‘ Wash me 
throughly from my wickedness, and cleanse me from my sin.’ 

“¢ This being my case, I gladly close with thy gracious covenant of 
redemption, thankfully and joyfully accepting Jesus for my Saviour, be- 
lieving in Him and his Gospel, and trusting in his righteousness alone 
for acceptance with Thee. Receive, O Lord, thy revolted servant, who 
earnestly desires to become one of thy people, to be included in thy 
covenant. 

“* Fear and trembling might justly take hold of me in thus address- 
ing Thee; and I durst not so appear before Thee, were it not for thy 
gracious promises, and my great necessity. 

** This day, then, I devote myself to Thee, I renounce every other 
lord, the world, the flesh, and the devil; and, sincerely renewing my 
baptismal vow, | consecrate to Thee all that I have and am; my body 
and my mind, my thoughts, possessions, time, influence, words, and ac- 
tions, and every means of every kind I possess, to be all used to thy 
glory, and in resolute obedience to Thee. 

** This I am bound to do, and by thy help so I will; and I declare at 
this time, in this solemn season and manner, on this sacred day, after 
returning from thy table, my hearty and entire surrender to Thee. I 
humbly, yet ardently, beseech Thee to accept it, to enable me to fulfil 
it, and to preserve me from again departing from Thee. 

“*T resign myself to thy direction, to be disposed of by Thee as 
most subservient to thy glory, saying with reverence, ‘Thy will be 
done,’ and rejoicing in thine unlimited government. 

“* And may the blood of thy dear Son wash me from my wickedness, 
his merits plead for me, his death atone for my sins. Let me be clothed 
with his righteousness : sanctified by his Spirit. May I always behold 
Thee as my Father, live under thy influence, love Thee more and 
= as myself, and grow in grace, and in every good word and 
work. 

“* And when the solemn hour of death comes, when nothing worldly 
can afford assistance, when my years are at an end, and I must shortly 
appear naked before Thee, do Thou remember me, O my God. Be 
then, I pray Thee, especially present, shining brightly around me; let 
my faith in Thee be strong and vigorous. Oh may I then have the 
consolation, through thy free Spirit, of having glorified Thee on earth, 
and finished the work thou gavest me to do; may I depart hence with 
such peace as will show to others the power of thy religion, and glorify 
Thee, and be received into the mansions prepared for those that love 
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Thee, there to dwell evermore with the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and with Thee, my God, for ever and ever, through Jesus the Great 
Mediator of thy covenant, my Lord and my only Saviour. 

BICKERSTETH.’ 

“‘ How fully these closing petitions were answered, those can bear 
witness, who heard his dying words, ‘I have finished my work, I long 
for my rest,’ and who witnessed the hallowed peace that breathed around 
him at the moment of his departure to join the spirits of the just.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 35—37. 


It is impossible to peruse passages like this without acknow- 
ledging the evidences they afford of Christian graces of the highest 
character. There are many other proofs of a similar description ; 
and so deeply was the stamp of devotion impressed on the letters 
which he now addressed to his parents, that they began to fear 
lest religious enthusiasm should carry him too far, and he should 
leave the communion of the Church. He wrote to reassure them 
on this point, testifying his conviction that ‘the Church of Eng- 
land is in such entire concordance with the Scriptures, that while 
we reverence them we can never forsake it ;” but that he con- 
siders it a duty to attend the ministrations of those ministers of 
the Church who preach its doctrines and those of the Scriptures. 
He subsequently remarked, in 1808, that “there seem to me in 
the Church of England three classes of ministers :—Those who are 
for a sober religion, 7.¢. a religion without Christianity, which the 
heathen discovered before us; those who partake in some degree 
of enthusiasm, and, I fear, encourage pride in their hearers, as if 
they were a people set apart, and all others were reprobates ; and 
the truly Christian ministers, who make faith the foundation of 
holiness, but who make holiness an essential evidence of faith ; 
who deny the least merit in holiness, and ascribe our salvation 
altogether to a Redeemer.”—p. 44. 

We believe that this description was not altogether inaccurate ; 
and we trust that the principles here rightly described as “ truly 
Christian,” continued at all times to be substantially those of 
Bickersteth, and of very many of that part of the Church with 
whom he was more immediately connected; while we would add 
the expression of a firm conviction that the same great funda- 
mental truth has regulated the teaching of still more, who were 
not of that connexion; and we feel assured that many of those 
who have been, to a certain degree, separated by mutual mis- 
understandings or misconceptions on this very point, will be, in 
the end, found to have been building on the same foundation, and 
promoting the same great objects. 

The spirit of Bickersteth was pre-eminently charitable: we 
never see in his productions the harsh and violent zeal, the stern 
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and unforgiving denunciations, and the imputations of unworthy 
motives to adversaries, which have, unfortunately, distinguished 
the style of some of his contemporaries. His was no narrow and 
bigoted spirit which could recognise no truth or piety save within 
the circle of his own party; and in the repugnance which he thus 
early manifested to an exclusive, arrogant, and uncharitable reli- 
gionism, we see the germ of a more generous and large-minded 
charity, which at times, indeed, was permitted to go to greater 
lengths than a sounder judgment would have recommended. 
With such dispositions this excellent young man could not fail 
to be a blessing to all with whom he came in contact. In his new 
sphere he found companions of a widely different stamp, and he 
applied himself to benefit them. This and his general course are 


alluded to in the following passage :— 


“His disapproval of vice, and the steady rebuke administered by his 
example, were probably one cause of the improvement he notices in a 
letter to his parents, April 830th. ‘ Having given you but poor charac- 
ters of my companions before, in justice ] ought to add, I think them 
much improved. H is very much improved, and seems now to 
have a due sense of the immense importance of religion. It is rather 
presumptuous in me to judge others in this way, when, considering my 
advantages, I must think myself much the unworthiest of them all.’ 

“While compelled to associate daily with society so uncongenial, 
Edward Bickersteth was preserved from its corrupting influence, for his 
conversation was in heaven, and the highest and most ennobling fellow- 
ship, even communion with his God and Father, was his constant privi- 
lege. His sabbaths were peculiarly precious to him. The early morn- 
ing hours were spent in private devotion and study ; he attended divine 
worship morning and evening; esteeming the faithful ministry he en- 
joyed one of the greatest of his blessings. The friends, with whom he 
so long resided, still wished him to join their family at a late dinner; 
but between this and the close of the morning service were many quiet 
hours, which were specially consecrated to devotional exercises. It was 
then that he usually wrote his Sabbath journal, in which he humbled 
himself for the sins of the past week, praised God for its mercies, or 
strove to urge upon his own spirit every motive that could lead to more 
exalted holiness.”—Vol. i. pp. 46, 47. 


Two years afterwards, in 1810, we find him still looking towards 
the spiritual welfare of his companions. At this time he was 
about twenty-three years of age ;_ and although he was now rapidly 
advancing in his profession, and had gained the fullest confidence 
of his employer, his mind was turning away from the prospects of 
earthly gains and success to higher things; he was secretly long- 
ing to be admitted to the ministry of the Gospel, but had little 
hope or expectation of being enabled to realize his wish. The 
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following passage will show his sentiments and conduct at this 
period :-— 


“One or two extracts will show how zealously he watched his con- 
duct towards his companions ; striving to stir himself up to seek their 
salvation. 

“«T must strive to banish levity in my conversation, and especially 
with worldly characters. Let me be as cheerful as possible; but let it be 
a sober cheerfulness, from which I could in a moment retire to serious 
conversation and prayer. I am very subject to this levity of behaviour; 
but this is not a world to trifle in. Whilst we are beating about in the 
storm, and uncertain of reaching the shore, is this a time for levity ? 
Whilst we are daily sinning against God, and live in a sinful world, ‘is 
this a time for folly ? One would think the carelessness and indifference 
of my companions ought rather to make me tremble and fear for them, 
and earnestly and anxiously seek their eternal good,...’ 

**T am very selfish; I seek not the good of others with that enlarged 
charity Christianity requires: thus 1 am impatient under interruptions 
of my study and quiet, though called to be useful to others. I am ready 
to give a hasty answer to questious put to me when I am engaged ; 
where is meekness and gentleness and forbearance in this? I hope the 
Spirit of my God has done something for me here; but O how back- 
ward I am to self-denial!’ 

“*T trust there is some alteration for the better among my com- 
panions; if there be, it is thy work,O my God. May Thy grace begin, 
may Thy grace carry on a good work, not only amongst my companions, 
kindred, acquaintance, friends, and countrymen, but through the whole 
world, for Christ’s sake! O that it might please God to open the way 
for me to become his minister! I consider it of little importance what 
becomes of me here, so that I might be the means of spreading the glad 
tidings of great joy, throughout the world if possible. In the ministry, 
I should have greater opportunities for this. I want not riches, honours, 
or pleasures: I want to be wise to win souls, I want to proclaim the 
joyful sound, if it be the will of my God. Yet in this I would say 
with the utmost sincerity and resignation, ‘Thy will, not mine, be 
done,’’”—Vol. i. pp. 115, 116. | 


The journal of this excellent man records the earnest longings 
with which he at this time contemplated the notion of entering on 
the sacred ministry, and his meditations and self-examination as 
to the duties and responsibilities of the office, and his notions in 
desiring it; but after much earnest prayer, and consultation with 
religious friends, he resolved to wait for clearer indications of 
God’s will, and for several years longer applied himself to the 
duties of his profession. At length, after five years had elapsed, 
and at a time when he had attained to a lucrative business, and 
was also become a hushand and a parent, he received an invi- 
tation from the Church Missionary Society, of which his friend 
VOL, XVIL—NO, XXXI,—ocToBER, 1851. H 
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tor, Mr. Pratt, was at that time secretary, to take 
Institution for the Education of Missionaries, in 
ith the Seeretaryship of the Society, and to commence 
his labours by visiting the Missions on the coast of Africa, at 


and former 
charge of the 
connexion W 


Sierra Leone, and in its vicinity. He immediately resigned his 
lucrative profession, and accepted a laborious office with a small 
income; and having been admitted at length to holy orders, sailed 
for Africa, where he felt himself so momentarily in peril in that 
deadly climate, that he always kept with him a letter addressed 
to his wife, to be transmitted to her in case of his death, and 
comprising his sentiments in the immediate prospect of it. _ 

It would be impossible to follow out all the details of Bicker- 
steth’s life from this time. It becomes identified with the history 
of the Church Missionary Society, and with the general history of 
religion in England. His exertions in Africa were crowned with 
singular success. His zeal inspired new animation into the cause 
of missions. The missionaries, who had been discouraged, re- 
sumed their work, and instead of employing themselves merely in 
the instruction of children, gathered around them congregations of 
adults, and soon were able to number their communicants by hun- 
dreds and thousands. The devoted man, who had thus aroused 
the African Missions from a state of lethargy, returned to Eng- 
land to undertake the immense labours of his office—the care of 
students in preparation for the missionary work—the correspond- 
ence and committee-work connected with the multifarious opera- 
tions of the Church Missionary Society over the world—the 
advocacy of the missionary cause at public meetings, and in the 
pulpit, throughout a large part of the year, in Great Britain and 
Ireland—the engagements of a chapel in London—and the occa- 
sional publication of works on religious and spiritual subjects, 
composed in the intervals of business, and founded on his pulpit 
ministrations. In this overwhelming labour, with seareely any 
relaxation, fifteen years were employed; and during that length- 
ened period, abounding with much that was calculated to impair 
the spirituality of the character, we find throughout evidences of 
an unfailing zeal in the cause of Christ—of unbounded charity— 
of most entire submission to the will of God—and of a willingness 
to relinquish privileges, which many persons might have coveted, 
for the sake of gaining additional time for the eure of souls in the 
Congregation more particularly entrusted to him. Observing that 
his congregation appeared to suffer from his repeated absence on 
the business of the Church Missionary Society, he succeeded in 
effecting an arrangement by which he should ‘not be required to 
absent himself for more than twelve Sundays in the year; and he 
subsequently came to the resolution, that if he were called on to 
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be absent from his church more than six Sundays in the year, he 
would relinquish his office of secretary with all its emoluments and 


influence. 


“ He had not only to contend with the general difficulties of the 
Society: he felt much embarrassment with respect to his own position 
and duties. ‘ O the pressure of daily work which comes upon me!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I feel that I cannot continue it much longer, for every duty 
suffers by my being responsible for too many.’ He felt that his fre- 
quent absence from home was a serious hindrance to the fulfilment of his 
duties to his own family; that his congregation suffered and was scat- 
tered when he left them, and that he could not efficiently fulfil his duties 
at the Church Missionary House, while he was so frequently hindered 
from being present at the Committee-meetings. He therefore seriously 
doubted, whether it were not his duty to resign his Secretaryship, espe- 
cially as at this time he had confidence in his fellow-labourers, and be- 
lieved that his place might be supplied. On the other hand God had 
much blessed him in his labours for the Society, it was a scene of great 
usefulness to the Church. He knew, that in every situation there is a 
conflict of duties, and that changes are always evil, unless God directly 
leads to them. The income from Wheler Chapel was also very small, 
and his family were partly dependant on his salary as Secretary to the 
Society. After weighing the matter carefully, writing down, as he was 
wont, the reasons on either side, he laid before Mr. Pratt, Mr. Wood- 
rooffe, and Mr. Coates, previously to submitting it to the Committee, a 
proposal for a modified arrangement, by which only six Sundays in the 
year should be required from him. If this was declined, he felt it would 


lead to his resignation.” —Vol. i. pp. 440, 441, 


Having been licensed to the incumbency of the chapel at which 
he had ministered for many years, he devoted himself with in- 
creased energy to the duties of his office. Now that he found 
himself surrounded by so large a number of devout communicants, 
he resolved to endeavour to act on the congregation generally 
through them. He expected to find amongst them Sunday- 
school teachers, and visitors for benevolent and district societies, 
He requested a list of their names, that he might pray individually 
for them, and appointed meetings of communicants, at which he 
addressed them on the subject of aiding him by visiting the poor ; 
pointed out their duties as heads of families, parents, masters, 
servants ; and exhorted them to other good works. 


“* February 6th, 1830. I am prevented by a cold from attending the 
Saturday evening meeting, and have thence a little time for retirement. 


The Lord bless it for my soul’s good. 

‘“** My mind has been less turned by studies from active duties in my 
ministry and Society, and I feel most comfortable within, when thus not 
contemplatively in study, but actively in work, serving God. 
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“Tt has been a trying and conflicting time in the Society, especially 
about the Institution. I trust that the Lord has guided us to that issue 
which is most for his glory; but my only comfort is in casting the 


whole on Him. 
“* As to myself, I see so much evil and defect that my mouth is shut 


as to complaining of others ;—evil and defect in every part of duty and 
obligation. I do desire before God now deeply to humble myself for 
every neglected and omitted duty, and for every misapplied labour. 

‘«* Tt is not sufficient to the Christian that he is active in good works 
unless they be appointed good works,—the good works ‘which God has 
before ordained (xponroipagev) that we should walk in them.’ May I 
ever bear this in mind, and not be carried away by inclination or sym- 
pathy, or appearance of good, or reality of good, from immediate, ap- 
pointed, and stated duties! I feel that here I have often greatly erred. 
In such a metropolis as this,—in sucha public station as mine, without 
firmness, I shall easily be led astray by excellent things, from prior ex- 
cellent things which are positive duties. Lord, give me grace to discern 
things that differ, and to follow the more excellent way. I feel that there 
is far too much of man’s work, and too little of God’s work, in my own 
experience, in my ministry, and in all my labours, The Saviour, with 
all his blessings, is not duly prominent, but self, in its varied forms, 
thrusts out privileges and principles. O for more of the Spirit of Christ, 
without which there cannot be the grace of Christ! Intercessory prayer 
for my congregation is not kept up with regularity and constancy. Lord, 
lead me to pray more for all, specially the communicants.’ ”’—Vol. i. pp. 
456, 457, 


While this excellent man was thus engaged in labours above 
his strength, and at the same time growing in humility, he was 
awaiting the decision of the Church Missionary Society on the 
request he had placed before them for relief from the amount of 
travelling duties which so frequently removed him from his Church. 
IIe awaited it with a fixed resolution, that were the decision 
adverse, he would relinquish his Secretaryship with its income. 
The decision was adverse: it was considered that the interests of 
the Society would suffer materially if he were not to be absent for 
more than six Sundays in the year ; and he immediately resigned 
his office of secretary in the following terms :— 


“My pear Sir, 

“'T regret to have to communicate to the Committee my determination, 
after much painful inward conflict, to resign my situation as Secretary, 
in a Society which has ever been, and I trust ever will be, very dear to 
me...» + Deeply sensible of many imperfections in fulfilling the duties 
of the post which I have so long occupied, T would earnestly pray, that 
a larger portion of the Divine Spirit may rest on my successors, and on 


all the plans of a Society which God has largely é 
ment of his kingdom in the world. eee 
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‘“‘ T cannot also but notice the many mercies which I have received in 
this situation ; and though it has been to me one of peculiar toil, and of 
many trials, yet I shall ever have reason to bless God that I have been 
permitted, for so lengthened a period, to labour in a service so directly 
connected with the most important of all objects that can occupy the 
human mind.....”—Vol. i. pp. 458, 459. 


His journal contains the following entry at this time.—“ I am 
brought, encompassed with many mercies, to the day of my birth, 
and thick clouds are round about me, yet mercies also abound on 
every side. I know not the way before me, but my Father does, 
i and I hope to keep close to Him, and then I need fear no evil. 
y Never did I seem more encompassed with straits and doubts: but 
i all shall clear up.” The next day but one, the patron of the 
rectory of Watton, having been present at his chapel, came into 
the vestry after the service, and offered to him that valuable pre- 
ferment. 

The latter twenty years of Mr. Bickersteth’s life, after his 
retirement from the office of Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, were engaged in incessant labours of body and mind in 
the service of religion. ew, if any, of the societies or religious 
movements of the day were not, more or less, influenced by his 
untiring energies. His aid and advice appear to have been sought 
to an enormous extent, by all who were engaged in promoting 
evangelical religion; and he may be said to have sacrificed his 
life in the cause ; for the ‘ wear and tear” of such a life as his 
was such as the strongest constitution must have severely felt. 
His labours were, indeed, wonderful ; and the incessant turmoil, 
exertion, and publicity in which he was involved, without the 

ower of extrication, could scarely fail to be injurious in some of 
its tendencies, to his own mind; nor do we recollect a more 
remarkable evidence of the stedfastness of religious principle than 
arises from the fact, that amidst the many temptations incidental 
to his position, he appears to have preserved throughout the same 
Christian graces ; and even amidst the anxieties and trials of con- 
troversy, to have preserved a meek, humble, and charitable spirit. 
‘ Notwithstanding his strong objections to certain views on reli- 
4 gious subjects, he could still speak with forbearancé of those who 
did not in all respects hold with him. For instance, on one occa- 
\ 9 sion, he thus replies to some objections which had been made to 
| the Church of England :— 


“The Evangelical Clergy are not an insignificant fraction of the 
Church ; and even the errors in other pulpits are much oftener defect 
than positive falsehood. The preaching has commonly a higher standard 
than the preacher, and with the Lessons and Liturgy, a nearly full sys- 
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tem of truth is before the eyes of the people. This cannot make up for 
the want of heart and power; but still it is a libel to describe it as, in 
the vast majority of cases, the constant inculcation of deadly error. The 
spirit of Christ, which rejoices in truth, wherever it finds it, is wanting 


in such statements.”—Vol. ii. p. 313. 


In 1847, only three years before his death, Bickersteth could 
write in the following terms of a section of the Church to which 


he was very strongly opposed :— 


“« «For above thirty years I have been a minister of this Church, and 
I may say, without condemning other denominations which hold the 
Head, it is the Church of my deepest conscientious convictions and 
affections, as being truly scriptural, evangelical, and catholic towards 
other Churches. 

‘* For fifteen years after I was in the ministry, I travelled, in con- 
nexion with the Church Missionary Society, over every part of our 
country; and since that time, from my connexion with different re- 
ligious societies, I am well acquainted with its situation. I deny not 
many humbling and fearful inconsistencies. Throughout the Protestant 
Churches much of the spirit of the Reformation has decayed, and hence 
the door has been opened to many evils. I deny not our participation 
in this decay. .... | 

‘* There are fifteen or sixteen thousand clergymen in our Church. 
The chief proportion are in country parishes,—the great stay, support, 
and comfort, of the retired villages of our country, from their conscien- 
tiousness, intelligence, and benevolence; and this in many cases where 
there is not the fulness that might be wished, of enlightened, deep, and 
experimental religion. 

‘** There are, it must be admitted, to the grief of every true Christian, 
unconverted, worldly, and formal ministers, and perhaps at the same 
time exclusive and extreme in their notions of Church authority. But 
faithful rulers and ministers in our Church have again and again testi- 
fied against these evils. A fervent and zealous spirit may also greatly 
mistake as to the proportion of evil-doers. Elijah thought that he only 
was left a true worshipper of God, when there were seven thousand such 
in Israel. I mourn that there should be any such in a Church where 
the most eminent holiness and devotedness are required by her princi- 
ples and ordination-services. But the tares will grow with the wheat ; 
and while it is our duty to testify against that which is evil, let us 
remember also the solemn admonition, ‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.’ We may exaggerate the extent of the evil, and are incom- 
petent judges of others. 

*“* As to Tractarianism, the general voice of the bishops and clergy 
has been against it, and the middle and lower classes of Churchmen 
strengthen faithful brethren in firmly withstanding it. Its character has 
been manifested by some open secessions to the Apostasy of Rome, and 
this shipwreck of faith has not been in vain. Others, yet with us, in 
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my view, overvalue their own notions, as to the visible Church, its sa- 
craments and ministry, and episcopacy; but are there no contrasted 
errors in other denominations? And where there are these errors, there 
is often much conscientiousness, seriousness, real devotedness, enlarged 
bounty, and self-denial,—though mingled with statements erroneous 
in themselves, and leading to still more dangerous errors.’ ’—Vol., ii, 


pp. 375, 376. 


The spirit of oe which dictated these expressions was 
the great characteristic of Bickersteth’s life. Its benign influence 
was felt in his family and his parish, where he appears to have 
been surrounded by universal love. There is a very pleasing 
description of his daily life at home (vol. ii. P. 193, &c.), which 
will be pursued with interest and edification ; but which we cannot 
extract at length. To his children religion was never exhibited 
as a system of arbitrary restraint: they were taught to regard it 
as a fountain of domestic happiness and love. Worldly amuse- 
ments were discouraged ; but enjoyment, amusement, and varied 
instruction were assiduously promoted. As his children grew up, 
he delighted in employing them in works of religion and charity. 
He made them his companions in all his labours for promoting 
the kingdom of God. 


“It was his own principle, through life, to have for his main object 
the glory of God in the salvation of men. This he sought also to im- 
press in every way on their minds. A great work was to be done; and 
each one, according to his ability, was to take part init. Self-denial 
was to be expected as a needful means; but the end was glorious, and 
worthy of every sacrifice. Life, they were thus taught to feel, was 
solemn and earnest, full of interest, full of hope ; and though beset with 
many dangers, and exposed to many trials, full also to a Christian of 
the richest blessings. A variety of quiet amusements were at hand, to 
fill up every hour not occupied with active and pressing duties ; and 
the only complaint often heard at the rectory, was, that the day was 
not long enough for its numerous and interesting occupations.” — 
Vol. ii, p. 197. 


He was an early riser, and his morning private devotions were 
offered in his study, after which he used to retire to “ a quiet 
walk in a field above the rectory,” where his devotions were con- 
tinued; and it reminds us of the habits of some of the ancient 
worthies of the Church, when we read that, ‘not far from one 
end of this private walk there were two or three cottages, and, 
unknown to himself, his voice was sometimes overheard by the 
rh. cottagers, as he poured out his earnest supplications before 

+O 
The closing scenes of this holy life were what might have been 
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anticipated. We refrain from touching on a subject so solemn 
and so triumphant, and would only refer the reader to the de- 
scription of a death-bed scene, which set its seal on the faith, and 
exalted piety of this eminent servant of Christ. 

The very imperfect sketch we have endeavoured to present will 
at least have conveyed to the reader some notion of the high spi- 
rituality and saintliness of Bickersteth. For ourselves, we must 
acknowledge that we shall find it difficult to point to many living 
examples of equal excellence. We know not the man in the present 
day to whom we should look upon as a more faultless model of 
Christian excellence. His virtues and piety were far above the 
ordinary attainments of Christian men, and approached those of 
the saints of old. The list of names of men most honoured in the 
Church for their saintliness would not be dishonoured by the ad- 
dition of the name of Edward Bickersteth to the number. 

But, most assuredly, the life of this admirable man furnishes a - 
clear and indisputable evidence that correctness of judgment, 
soundness of principle, and correctness of doctrine, even on im- 
portant points, are no essential conditions or results of Christian 
piety, and zeal, and sanctity. Bickersteth was not merely a warm 
supporter of the Bible Society, in which persons of all sects, 
and even Socinians, met on common ground, and were recognised 
as equally engaged in promoting God’s work on earth; but he 
7 rted Mr. Drummond and other seceders in Scotland: he 
held that it was right and proper to attend Dissenting ministra- 
tions in England; he stood forward almost alone (even amongst 
the Evangelical Clergy) in founding and maintaining the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, thus recognising all denominations as on a perfect 
footing of equality with the Church ; and, in fine, he held that 
Regeneration was not connected with Baptism. To many Church- 
men the mention of such facts would be sufficient to convict him 
of grave—nay, of vital error. And, nevertheless, it is impossible 
to dispute the evidences of his exalted sanctity of life. There 
may be some, to whom his strong opposition to Romanism—his 
condemnation of the Maynooth Bill—and his successful efforts to 
set on foot the Irish Church Missions for the conversion of Ro- 
manists—may furnish conclusive evidence of heterodoxy ; but the 
fact still remains, that his whole life and spirit was that of a man 
of God; and if we are to be guided in religious sentiments by 
mere saintliness of life, we would ask what reason can possibly 
be alleged for rejecting the authority of Bickersteth against Ro- 
manism and other tenets, and accepting the testimony of some 
other man of a sanctity perhaps inferior, certainly not superior, to 
his, in proof of the truth of the contrary doctrine ? 

If Bickersteth, notwithstanding his pre-eminent holiness, could 
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compromise Christian truths in the Bible Society and the Evan- 
lical Alliance ; in the effort after the union of Christians of all 
Fenpmithakicne is it not equally possible that men of earnest and 
exalted piety in another direction may have been compromising 
in some degree the truths of the Gospel, in the effort to promote 
an union between the Church of England and the unreformed 
art of the Church? Does sanctity of life imply soundness of 
judgment, and practical wisdom, and the Divine guidance in the 
one case only? 

We are far from wishing to see holiness of life, and zeal, and 
other Christian graces less highly appreciated than they are ; but 
we have seen various instances in which danger has arisen from 
the virtual ascription of infallibility in doctrine to good men. We 
have seen it carried to such a length as-to lead to the deliberate 
avowal that the choice of one creed or another would be con- 
tingent on the course adopted by some individual of eminent piety 
or ability ; and thus, in fact, the example and sentiments of man 
have been made the standard, to the exclusion of any inquiry into 
the revealed will of God. Pre-eminent holiness is a blessing to 
some of those who are under its influence in the present day ; but 
to others it becomes a peril and a trial: it is too often a snare to 
the weak, enchaining their opinions in the web of human in- 
ventions, and exciting only party zeal, where it is erroneously 
= that there is a contest for some essential principle or 
truth. 
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Art. V.— The Soul, her Sorrows and her Aspirations; an 
Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul, as the True 
Basis of Theology. By Francis Newman, 
merly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. London: Chapmans. 


Aumost every day, it may now be fairly said, or at least every 
moon, brings forth some fresh assailant on the bulwarks of Chris- 
tianity ; discloses some insidious plot to undermine, or some daring 
and open attempt to escalade, or some weak intention to surrender, 
those really impregnable walls which guard the city of God, the 
fortress of Divine revelation. Now a Coleridge—eloquent, spiri- 
tually-minded, devotional, reverential even, but unhappily mysti- 
cal, and partially unreal, comes before us with the avowal and 
assertion that the inspiration of Holy Scripture can no longer be 
defended as of old. Now an Arnold—bold, vigorous, ardent, 
earnest-hearted, steps forward to denounce, in the name of the 
Ohristian faith, the very fundamental conditions of a Church polity. 
Now a Carlyle—passionate, picturesque, impulsive, mighty in 
words, possessing a singular power of fascination for his contem- 

raries, revels ina stormy mysticism, half German, half his own, 
suggestive of most weighty truths, unknown, but yet assuredly in 
store for us; which, once revealed, cannot fail to convert all our 
present possessions into bare shadows of reality, types and images 
of the coming glory. Now a Newman—keen, searching, subtle, 
bitterly sarcastic, Oriel’s Newman of olden time, denounces our 
whole social and political being, as a Church and nation, as reared 
upon the, in his eyes, false assumption, that the state should be a 
Christian power. Now a Froude—imaginative, eloquent, and 
audacious ;—now an Emerson—arrogant and paradoxical ;—now 
a Ioxton—pretentious and malapert, denounces old and orthodox 
Christianity as something antiquated, and altogether out of date, 
or even adverse to the progress of humanity. yer yet not least, 
another Newman, seemingly calm, and cautious, and gravely 
philosophic, with vast pretensions to spirituality, he of Balliol 
and of London’s University, strives to substitute a false ideal for 
positive truth, a composite, artificial, unreal eclecticism, for genuine 
Christianity ; and so endeavours to convince the world that they 
will know God best who renounce all external revelation of Him ; 
that they will love Him with most ardour and endurance who 
recognise his Being as a possibility. 
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Newman on the Soul. 


We purpose to devote some on the present occasion, to 
the examination of this last author's recent publication on “ The 
Soul, her Sorrows and her Aspirations,” which he has been pleased 
to designate ‘“‘an Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul, 
as the Basis of Theology.” | 

And first, we venture to remark, at starting, that there is 
something strange, if not grotesque, in this prominent and formal 
announcement of the author’s purpose to establish a true ‘* basis 
of theology” on a composition so singularly shadowy, so peculiar! 
cloud. like and that us is | 
remarkably deficient in any approach to logical self-consistency, 
or approximation to a reasonable unity of purpose. 

To speak with all tenderness towards the author, it were surely 
an intellectually herculean undertaking to arrive at any positive 
conclusion respecting Mr. Newman’s creed from this his exposition 
of it; an undertaking from which we at least must be allowed to 
shrink. May we venture, however, to inquire, by way of index to 
the general result of our investigations, whether Mr. Newman be- 
lieves in God at all? And by God, we mean, not some mysterious 

rimary cause, which the avowed pantheist, or atheist even, might 
well acknowledge, but a Deity, conscious of self, and capable of 
will? Does Mr. Newman believe in a special providence? in a 
Governor of the universe, capable of hearing and answering human 
prayers? Further, does he believe in life beyond the grave, or 
retribution of any kind whatever? We do not know; and, we 
may add, with some degree of confidence, he cannot himself be 
very certain. This professing teacher seems to us to be void 
of any definite belief on one and all of these fundamental questions. 
Yes, even the very being of the Almighty, in the sense in which 
Christians understand the word, in the sense in which the world 
understands it, is confessedly a problem for him. He denounces 
pantheism, it is true; yet one ivi of unbelief or disbelief is so 
naturally allied to another, that he finds himself constrained to 
admit, (p. 39,) ‘* 1 believe that some are called pantheists, merely 
because they are hyper-philosophic theists :” and, in effect, he 
casts great doubt upon the existence of that special providence, 
without which there would, practically speaking, be no God for ws. 

Yet it must be understood that the avowed design of Professor 
Newman is to deduce the personal existence of the Almighty 
from certain ‘a priori” reasonings; partly from the presence of the 
instincts of awe, wonder, and reverence in the human heart, all 
aspirations towards an infinite reality; partly from the familiar 
argument of design. And yet we are compelled, however un- 
willingly, to repeat, despite this, that Mr. Newman’s belief in 
God is nothing more than a belief in his probable or possible 
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existence. His whole scheme is based upon a likelihood. Per- 
sonally, in his own feelings and convictions, he may have advanced 
beyond this point—thanks, if so, to positive Christianity ; for 
Christianity has made faith in the personal being of the Almighty 
a species of universal heir-loom ; an instinct, probably, which is 
never wholly discarded by those who assume the tenets of pan- 
theism, or espouse the cause of absolute atheistic negation. 

It is not unworthy of observation, that it is only the moral con- 

uence of atheism, not atheism itself, which shocks Professor 
Newman : he tells us, on page 30, “ It is enough here to say, that 
the question of theism is not one of speculative acuteness: atheists, 
in fact, are generally acute men, and on their own ground it would. 
be wrong to dogmatize against them.” But as the grand object of 
Mr. Newman’s work is to persuade us that revelation, or an his- 
torical faith, as he calls it, is no requisite for the very highest, 
surest, and best religion, he is bound to assert, and does assert, the 
existence of a God, and this with no little hardihood of manner; 
et he goes on to say, almost in the same breath, that we can 

ve no intellectual assurance of the fact : and we must be allowed 
to doubt his being very thoroughly persuaded of it ; at least, not 
on his own principles. Certainly he could not communicate his 
bare personal convictions, his sentiments, to other men; and his 
reasonings on the subject do not seem to us peculiarly profound. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to remind our eclectic philosopher, 
that pure reason and transcendental instincts combined have led 
to a very different conclusion in the case of Miss Martineau 
and Mr. Atkinson, whose intellectual faculties (at least the lady’s) 
would appear to be of a somewhat tougher texture than his own. | 

Every thing in this book, to tell the honest truth, is abstract, 
vague, and shadowy. Thus a life beyond the grave, that funda- 
mental lever of religion, is represented only as an aspiration anda 
desire, possibly, and only possibly, capable of realization ; for Mr. 
Newman is by no means “ sure, that eternity is not as much an 
incommunicable prerogative of God as omnipotence or omnipre- 
sence.” (See p. 237.) Then, as for sin, that most fearful of 
realities ; this, too, is treated as something barely negative and 
unsubstantial—the absence only of good—no definite conditions 
are held to be attached to it: and, what is still more serious, the 
idea of retribution, as its inevitable consequence, is either passed 
by altogether, or alluded to with a species of contemptuous con- 
descension, 

Indeed, upon no one point is Professor Newman more positively 
abusive of orthodox Christianity than upon that of future punish- 
ment, which seems to him—as to that laborious and yet most 
shadowy thinker, Sir James Stephen—an anomaly, a decided 
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error, if not an absolute monstrosity, at utter variance with the 

ness of the Creator and Sustainer. To all reasoners of this 
order, the emphatic and conclusive reply, of course, is felt to be, 
that, if the existence of evil in this world be consistent with the 
being and with the — of the Almighty, (which must be 
admitted by every “‘ theist,”) it may be equally consistent in the 
world to come ; and, indeed, we are not aware that Mr. Newman 
and his compeers have ever attempted an argumentative rejoinder 
to this observation. 

True, we might be asked, ‘‘ Why, then, did Gop create, if 
the power of choice rendered inevitable the possibility of evil?” 
And, if we were asked this, we should certainly have to fall back 
upon our ignorance of divine things. But still the fact remains, 
that evil does bring forth evil; that sin is ever punished in this 
world by the laws of God; experience and reason seem to teach, 
therefore, that it will be in the next world also. But, in consider- 
ing this subject, we cannot consent to forget or lay on one side 
that revelation which Mr. Newman would so contemptuously 
discard from practical employment. Its historical truth, to use 
one of his favourite phrases, is, to our apprehensions, a positive 
fact ; a fact which is perfectly independent of our approval or dis- 
approval, our ignorance or understanding, of the system developed 
in that revelation. Now we think we may affirm that Mr. New- 
man has virtually ignored this fact in the work before us; unless 
some very weak but blasphemous objections to the Incarnation, 
which are put forward with an air of great triumph, though they 
seem to us to be singularly bald and futile, be meant for conclusive 
‘*& priori” evidence of the fictitious nature of the Christian reve- 
lation. Professor Newman does not burden himself, in this work 
at least, with the usual labours of English Socinianism, or of 
German rationalism, in order to get rid of the Christian evidences; 
nor does he take refuge, we say this to his credit, in what we 
must call (however unceremoniously) the equally monstrous and 
absurd theory of a Strauss, the mythical, which seems to us to 
require only to be known in order to cease to be dreaded by all 
sensible persons: Mr. Newman takes a bolder stand than would 
be implied by the resource to any of these offensive weapons, and 
modestly invites us, or rather calls upon us, in the last chapter of 
this book, to substitute his ‘ spiritual theism” for orthodox 
Christianity, on the simple ground of the former’s intrinsic and 
obvious superiority '. 

1 Since this article was penned, however, we have met with this same writer’s 
yet more recent publication, entitled “ Phases of Faith :” wherein he does labour 
after the approved fashion of German theologians to cast doubt upon the historical 


accuracy of various scriptural passages, more especially in the Old Testament. The 
quality for which this last work is mainly remarkable, is the singular simplicity and 
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_ There would be something, if we may employ the expression, 
richly comic in this bold assumption, were it not so inexpressibly 
mournful ; we might laugh were we not constrained to deplore 
this most melancholy aberration of an originally noble heart (as we 
conceive)—mainly induced, so at least it seems to us, by the un- 
happy notion that each individual should be his own exclusive 
judge in matters of faith, laying aside all assistance from au- 
thority; and were it further, not too probable, we may add, that 


this leis and unholy system may succeed in imposing itself on 
no small number of minds of a secondary order, which might 
otherwise prove highly serviceable in their sphere. 

The open lack of self-consistency with regard to the claims of 
Holy Scripture upon our reverence, manifested in the work before 
us, ought to be enough in itself, we should say, to seal its con- 
demnation in the understandings of all thinking men. To take 
a single example. Mr. Newman is an enthusiastic admirer of 
‘‘ Paul the Apostle.” He thus speaks of him, in allusion to that 
Apostle’s views of a future life: ‘ Paul indeed may have had more 
of direct insight into this deepest of subjects than the passage last 

uoted denotes. God forbid that I should presumptuously limit 
the insight enjoyed by his most favoured servants” (p. 226). 
And yet he has the strange effrontery (we cannot use a milder term) 
to pass by, to leave out of sight altogether all the direct and pointed 
testimonies borne by St. Paul to the historical truth of Chris- 


candour with whieh its author confesses to certain difficulties having for the first 
time oceurred to his mind after the continuous meditation of many years, which 
difficulties, we should say, from our own experience as well as from our knowledge 
of others’ minds, are suggested of necessity to almost all young men before they 
have left their teens behind them, and are either solved satisfactorily, or overruled 
and overweighed by considerations of a higher character. Mr. Francis William 
Newman is—we are compelled to state the truth !—one of those slow, painful, and 
confused thinkers who rarely see a yard beyond their noses ; who desery objects 
for the first time when others have surveyed them in their breadth, depth, and 
height, and left them far behind ; and who, eyeing these objects through a magnify- 
ing mist of dimness and uncertainty, seem unable to remove their gaze from them, 
and are apt to convert every harmless windmill into a most formidable giant. To 
announce as a very remarkable discovery, disclosed by him in this work and fatal to 
the cause of historical Christianity, that there is an apparent discrepancy in the 
genealogies contained in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, at the same time 
ignoring the self-evident solution,—this is childish ; we may say, pitiable. Conceive, 
to what shifts infidelity must be reduced when it can hailsuch an effort as this with 
a trumpet-blast of triumph, and taunt Christian periodicals for not replying to 
these puerile absurdities. The old and silly objection to the Days of Creation, as 
though these for a moment could be conceived to be our ordinary days, resulting 
from the mutual aspects of the earth and sun, when the first three of those days 
preceded the sun’s creation, or, at all events, its being made to give light upon 
the earth,—and a number of kindred stereotyped—shall we say “ mare’s nests ”— 

ut forward as astonishing and novel discoveries,—do these call for any serious re- 

tation on our part! We have surely something better to do than to waste time 


and paper on such “ niaiseries,” which are only weak echoes of the utterances of 
Thomas Paine. 
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tianity ; even his first miraculous call ;—that call which plainly 
admitted of no ee on the score of self-deception or of 
wild enthusiasm,—that call which by his own express and fre- 

uently repeated declaration, converted the zealous, the vehement, 
the learned Pharisee into a humble follower of Jesus of Galilee. 
Nay, our author has the Fray audacity to make this declara- 
tion, whilst avowedly rejecting historical Christianity. ‘ It is 
clear that Paul regarded himself to have adequate grounds for 
believing the resurrection of Christ quite independent of human 
witness, and that he in a certain sense prided himself on that in- 
dependency.” Now, the cool effrontery of this, all things con- 
sidered, (we are sorry to seem rude, but truth constrains our 
speech, ) is really marvellous :—if the Apostle conceived himself to 
have adequate grounds, why should he not have them? unless 
indeed he were a mad enthusiast, instead of that man of lofty in- 
tellect and noble heart for which Mr. Newman rates him ;—what 
shadow of a ground have we for suspecting the possibility of self- 
delusion in such a case? Our author goes on to say in the next 
sentence :—*‘ It seems evident that to doubt the resurrection of 
Messiah was to him an intrinsic absurdity ; he believed in it from 
prophecy, and from its own propriety, or from personal revela- 
tions” (p. 224). We must repeat, that the excessive coolness 
of all this is startling. ‘‘Or from personal revelations!” Mr, 
Newman obviously fails to perceive that this is a question of life 
or death to his own negative creed, if creed we may at all call it ; 
he is so wrapt up in his thick mantle of ‘a priori” assumption 
respecting the improbability of Divine interposition, that he is 
quite ready to admit that St. Paul, one of the most sensible and 
keenly intellectual of men, and one of the most sternly prejudiced 
against Christianity, became a sudden yet permanent convert to 
it in consequence of a supposed miraculous visitation, a visitation 
not capable of any i i re he does not even feel 
the necessity of supplying any theory to account for that wonderful 
event. But as our minds are of a somewhat less visionary cast, 
this plain question will force itself upon us, simple Christians— 
Had St. Paul personal revelations, and that of the most conclusive 
character, or had he not? If he had not, then surely he said 
what was false, and did so designedly and consciously ; and there- 
fore his whole Christian life must have been based upon a fiction 
and a falsehood. We need not even refer to the “ Acts of the 
Apostles” to prove this: it is sufficient that we should confine 
ourselves to his own Epistle, where he declares, ‘‘ He rose again 
the third day :—after that he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve,—of above five hundred brethren at once,—of James, of 
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all the Apostles,—last of all, he was seen of me also!” Yet, 
with reference to this very passage, Mr. Newman remarks, in the 
course of his endeavour to prove that St. Paul’s hope of immor- 
tality did not depend upon the resurrection,—“ If he had Jooked 
on the resurrection of Christ, as Paley or Priestley did, as a 
miracle to be proved only by testimony, he would have anxiously 
thered up and collated that testimony in an authentic form ; 

Ee would have given the names of the five hundred brethren who 
witnessed it; in short, his first business must have been to fix, at 
their earliest source, the fluctuating notions, before they became 
diluted and worthless.” Now, is not the self-willed blindness which 
ean arrive at such conclusions from such a testimony astounding? 
Surely, it must be self-evident to every thinking man, that St. Paul 
would have scorned to establish by formal legal evidence a fact 
which was so universally received amongst Christians as that of 
the resurrection of our Lord. If the direct testimonies to this. 
fact, first of the twelve Apostles, and next of himself, if these were 

not to be credited by their brethren, if the evidence of such 

men as these could be rejected as proceeding from mere enthusi- 

asts and dreamers, how much more boldly (does this need to be 

inted out ?) might an unbeliever have set aside the testimonies 

of those five hundred who beheld our Lord upon the mountain ! 

It scarcely seems necessary or reverent to argue this point; but if 
we must do so,—how far more easily might a crowd, a confused 

assembly, have been deceived on any one occasion by an impostor 

who should have personated the risen Saviour, than his own most 

favoured disciples could be, who had been so intimately acquainted 

with Him for years, and who had not only seen and heard Him 

after his resurrection, but had actually “handled ” Him in that 

his risen and glorified state, and bore plain and undoubted witness 

to the fact! But once more,—surely the testimony of St. Paul 

alone, obstinate Pharisee as he had been, would go far to con- 

vince any man who was not cased in triple mail of prejudice and 

weakness, that the crucified Jesus of Galilee had really appeared 
to him after his resurrection, and announced Himself to be the 
Lord from heaven. 

Perhaps some excuse may be found for those pagan sages and 
philosophers, who would not lightly abandon their “a priori” as- 
sumptions, which had been cherished throughout their lives, and 
who would not square their notions with the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation: but what shall be said, must be said, of one who, 
having been born, nurtured, and educated as a Christian, yet, either 
from perversity of will or from most unhappy feebleness of intellect, 
throws himself into the very same position with these heathens, 
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and endeavours to shut out the light of universal day by building 
up a narrow stifling turret of human assumptions round about 
him 

The two walls behind which Mr. Newman would wish to en- 
trench himself, are “‘ & priori” negations of the possibility of two 
great facts revealed in Scripture, the first of which is the Incar- 
nation, and the second, future punishment. For the latter, it 
might have been supposed, as we have already suggested, that the 
existence of evil, on so vast a scale within us and around us, would 
have prevented any man’s dogmatizing over-rashly on such a 
theme. The existence of this evil, as a fact, is surely incontest- 
able, and the inevitable alliance of sin and misery seems equally 
undoubted. In fact, it is generally admitted, that evil is misery. 
- What then—we must urge this question upon such unhappy per- 
sons—what ground can be found for affirming that God will inter- 
fere to change the otherwise inevitable course of things? that He 
will thus make evil good, by a bare act of his supreme volition ? 
Would this—let us ask such thinkers—be consistent either with 
his whole scheme of providence, such as we behold it in creation, 
or with the free will of man? Professor Newman and Mr. Froude, 
and indeed almost all, if not all, of the modern (English) assailants 
of Christianity, rely on this argument against eternal punishment 
as absolutely destructive of the claims of Revelation to be con- 
sidered as the very and eternal truth. We reply to them, and 
are satisfied that this reply is conclusive, that this punishment of 
which they complain is a logical consequence of the law of choice, 
or freedom. And further, we must avow, that it is not easy to 
us, whatever it may be to Professor Newman, to conceive such 
tremendous evils, as sin and sorrow actually are, employed only 
as means to an end; as passing agencies in time: it seems to us 
to be more philosophical at least, to regard evil, with the great 
Butler, as a fatal necessity, an awful and a permanent reality ; 
doubtless, a mystery, but a mystery consistent with the Creator's 
justice and goodness, inasmuch as He is infinite love to those 
that love Him, but infinite abhorrence towards all those who wor- 
ship self, and are thus bond-slaves to sin and Satan. So much for 
the intellectual and moral aspect of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment; we are not now concerned to prove its utility, but are only 
dealing with its truth. 

But if Professor Newman and those who think with him shrink 
from this sternly logical conclusion ; if they choose rather to ima- 
gine that punishment must be finite, that there must be some 
end, some term, to evil; still their negation of ag Writ itself, 
on the score of this their inability to reconcile one of its presumed 


doctrines with their own private notions, must remain unreason- 
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able in the extreme, and utterly unjustifiable. Could we for a 
moment conceive ourselves to stand in their position, we are well 
assured that we should rather feel disposed to say within ourselves, 
“This is truly a mysterious theme: Scripture plainly tells ‘me 
that the wicked will be miserable hereafter, and so much I certainly 
must believe: there then let me rest! As for the doctrine of the 
eternity of punishment, I cannot fathom it: let me therefore 
leave it to the Almighty, persuaded that He orders all things for 
the best.” This language we, at all events, could wnderstand. 
But when a difficulty, arising from the attempt to fathom a 
certain mystery, confessed by these very thinkers to be soundless, 
namely, the origin, nature, and duration of evil,—when this diffi- 
culty, we say, is made a ground for the total and unqualified 
rejection of Christianity, as a revelation from above, we can — 
only feel and can only express the most unbounded wonder at 
such reckless audacity of negation, such pitiable rashness, and 
such melancholy fatuity. And yet we believe that Mr. Newman 
is not so far wrong in assigning this “ difficulty” as one of the 
main sources of modern unbelief. 

The other great stumbling-block, already named, is of a yet more 
fatal character. It is the ‘a priori” objection to the possibility 
of the Incarnation ; it is a renewal of the old heathen battle-cry. 
‘It is foolishness!” But, as the Apostle says, he who knew 
and saw and therefore believed, ‘* The foolishness of God is wiser 
than man.” 

The Incarnation is doubtless a mystery, before which the rea- 
son of man must sink prostrate in the dust; yet it is simply 
above reason, it is not contrary to it. The vulgar objections 
which are urged by Professor Newman, weak reproductions, we 
are sorry to say, of the blasphemies of Thomas Paine, scarcely 
appear worthy of refutation, or of notice. The present assailant 
of our creed is chiefly anxious to establish, that orthodox Christi- 
anity is self-contradictory, and he thinks to deduce this conclusion 
from our belief that our Lord was at once infinite and finite ; thus 
far arguing with most of the heretics of old. Having, however, 
a consciousness that the very simplest formulas of Christianity, at 
least professedly solve this enigma, he goes on to remark (p. 116) : 
“When people say that they believe He? is at once God and 
man, they deceive themselves. What they really believe is this, 
that He was once man, and is now God.” The effrontery of this 
passage, attributing a twofold heresy to all Christians, as believing 
that our Lord was once man only, and is now God only, were it 


7 We have taken the liberty of placing capitals where Mr. Newman employs 
amall letters, to modify, in some degree, the offensive nature of the writer’s €X- 
pressions, with which we do not like to contaminate our pages. 
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not so — painful, could only raise a smile. Imagine this 
unhappy philosopher's taking upon himself to inform us, ignorant 
Christians, not only what he disbelieves, but also what we our- 
selves believe! He is better aquainted with the Christian faith, 
it seems, than the Christian Church herself. As for the assertion 
he has here made, we may safely dismiss it to its well-merited 
obscurity. Observe that Mr. se is not contented with 
denying our “major,” if we may so express ourselves, the in- 
carnation of God the Son: he is quite certain that we do not hold 
it either! Well, he is welcome to his exceedingly reasonable con- 
victions. We cannot treat such weak presumption seriously. Mr. 
Newman being himself a slow and weary and confused thinker, 
we must be all, it seems, as dull'as he ! 

For ourselves, we admit the Incarnation to be a most amazing 
mystery ; we proclaim Pre that Christianity is fraught 
with mysteries. And what then? We see no antecedent grounds 
for the assumption that divine things must be patent to our 
human understandings (least of all, to the understandings of 
Francis William Newman and his like): the very nature of a 
revelation, as it seems at least to our limited apprehensions, re- 
quires, that it should attest truths which we pe never have dis- 
covered of ourselves; which are above our “searching out.” No 
doubt, such a revelation needs strong, and we may say even over- 
whelming, external evidence ; and that evidence we can and do 
produce. But how is it dealt with? It is set aside with the 
utmost coolness by our enlightened adversaries, on the score of 
those ‘‘& priori” doubts and difficulties which occasion the need 
for a revelation! And then we are expected to combat such ad- 
versaries seriatim. 'To speak as seriously then as we can, what 
preposterous folly does this conduct exhibit! unless the moving 
agent be something worse,—pitiful and perverse pride ! 

To say more here on the great mystery of the Incarnation, 
“God manifest in the flesh,” might almost appear unnecessary : 
yet let us be permitted some few remarks concerning this great 

is of the faith. The essential nature of the Godhead, in its 
Trinal Unity, must remain in a great measure hidden from our 
eyes in this state of existence; and thus we have no means of 
measuring the antecedent “ difficulty,” if we may so express our- 
selves, of the everlasting Son of God’s taking man’s nature upon 
Him. Here our understanding is plainly at a fault: we should 
be equally unable to demonstrate how this could, or how this 
could not be: we can simply preserve a discreet and reverential 
silence. But the motive for this act of amazing condescension is 
revealed to us; and that motive has been more or less distinctly 
recognised, we may add, by the whole race of man, from the 
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riod of the fall; for, from the first, a need has been felt and 
ons witness to, of some infinite atonement for sin. The doc- 
trine of atonement is itself mysterious and unsearchable ; but the 
instincts of human kind have always and every where asserted its 
validity. Fallen man has been ever conscious of sin, and con- 
sequently conscious of the need for reconciliation with his God. 
A dim perception of eternal justice and its claims has from the 
first convinced humanity that the debt of evil must be paid ; that 
that evil is no bare shadow, no abstract negation of good, but a 
fearful and a most deadly substance, which must be cleansed away, 
to render man susceptible of pardon. And always has it been 
felt that this cleansing could and would not be the bare result of 
the Almighty fiat; that God acted by fixed rules, and could not 
contradict Himself; that divine justice must be satisfied: that 
there must be atonement ! 

This great fact had been shadowed forth, though only shadowed, 
in the very language of the curse; but the heart of man instinctively 
responded to that mysterious intimation, and received for a certain 
truth that there must be “ sacrifice for sin:” thence the offerings 
of Cain and Abel, and those of all the patriarchs; thence the 
heathen sacrifices to their false gods ; thence even the monstrous 
self-immolation beneath the chariot-wheels of Juggernaut. In its 
wildest perversion the original idea remains intact, that there 
must be “sacrifice for sin.” To sound this deep of wonder is, 
we need not say, beyond the scope of mortal; yet so much we 
may perceive. Freedom was constituted the law of the moral 
universe ; whether by divine necessity, or no, concerns us not to 
ask. ‘ The creature,” that is, first, the very angels of God, and 
next man, employed this freedom for the purpose of rebellion ; 
and, being thus separated from God, the source and centre of 

vod, became, as of necessity, corrupt or evil, more or less abso- 

utely. These facts being predicated (as predicated they reasonably 
may and must be, having first assumed the existence of a God), 
we hold it only rational to conclude that the Almighty could not, 
consistently with his own divine nature, revoke that law of freedom 
which He had established by supreme decree. And if so, it 
follows that evil must necessarily bear its penalty ; it follows that 
God could not (humanly speaking, that is,) interfere to change 
the very nature of things; to make his creatures either good or 
happy against their wills, against their own free choice. And if 
all this be so, and we confess that we cannot discern a failing link 
in the argument, then we contend, that we have arrived at 
the moral necessity for the atonement; for a reconciliation of 
Almighty justice and Almighty mercy: and, for our own part, 
we can but conceive of one atonement in such a case (no doubt, 
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the existence of the wonderful fact may have suggested the con- 
ception): it is, if we dare — such language, even the m 
terious and ineffable self-sacrifice of the Deity! Further than this 
human reason cannot penetrate; nor could it have advanced so 
far (this we frankly admit and distinctly aver), without the assist- 
ance of revelation. We have discerned, however, though dimly 
and imperfectly, as creatures necessarily must discern, the motive 
for this infinite sacrifice of Christ our Lord, or, in other words, 
for the Incarnation. 

We scarcely need insist upon that lower, though, perhaps, 
almost equally valuable, line of argument, to be derived from the 
manifest expediency which must exist for such a revelation of the 
Supreme, in order to enable man to conform himself to his image. 
For such an abstract God, as Mr. Newman professes his belief 
in, seems at the best an infinite shadow, a majestic void, a bound- 
less unreality. Weare told that this God cannot be strictly said 
to love or hate, see or hear, reward or punish, know or govern. 
Now if it be true that none of these things can be predicated of 
the Godhead, how more than expedient, how almost indispensable, 
would it appear, that the Almighty should be manifested to us 
under some such conditions as should bring Him within our 
human mark and ken, and enable us to contemplate and follow 
Him as an ideal of positive perfection, instead of entertaining a 
vague belief in an infinite abstraction, a mere negation of all dis- 
tinctive human qualities ! For man,as Mr. Newman himself con- 
fesses, becomes hike to that he worships, emulates his ideal ;_ where- 
fore it is advisable that he should worship God only: but how 
should he heartily worship an abstraction? much less emulate? 
Manifestly, he requires a goal and an object for his higher affee- 
tions and aspirations, his faculties of religious love and duty. 
This object it is which is so wonderfully and perfectly provided 
through the medium of the Incarnation. God, from the first, 
revealed Himself to man, before He expected man to believe in 
Him ; and He revealed Himself more especially in the person of 
the Word. For ‘“‘no man,” we know, “hath seen God” the 
Father “at any time; the only begotten Son, he hath declared 
him:” the everlasting Son it was, therefore, as the Church 
catholic has ever held, and as this saying of Scripture emphati- 
cally instructs us, who was seen by Adam and Eve in the garden, 
by Abraham on the plains of Mamre, by Moses in the fiery bush, 
and on Mount Sinai. 

As for the form which was assumed on these and other the like 
occasions by Him, ‘“‘ whose goings forth had been from of old, 
from everlasting,” ‘the angel of the covenant,” that is not 
clearly revealed to us; it may have been, and probably was, 
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merely human in semblance : but we venture eapentent here by an- 
ticipation, (may this digression be pardoned us !) et a certain 
heresy which we expect Rome to develope sooner or later, if she 
have not already done so, the heresy, namely, that Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary, from everlasting, or at least in the very 
beginning of time—a,dogma which would of course be peculiarly 
acceptable to Rome's infatuated mariolaters. The application of 
certain language in the Book of Wisdom to the Blessed Virgin, but 
more especially the invariable reference to her of the well-known 
vision in the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse, tend, (as it seems 
to us,) almost necessarily, to this great ulterior development ; 
monstrous, as it may seem, at first sight: nay, we must even 
aver that much of the writing of Alphonsus di Liguori, and still 
more, perhaps, that of the unhappy brother of the writer we are 
now dealing with, would bear this interpretation without much, if 
any, straining. We do not think that we are over-imaginative in 
deserying this vision of future heresy emerging from the dark 
abyss, and looming in the distance on our view ;_ and accordingly 
we venture to denounce it, ere it has assumed its full proportions, 
and has challenged the admiration and homage of mankind. 

But, to resume our argument, whatever was the form under 
which the Lord Jehovah deigned to reveal Himself under the older 
covenant, He did reveal Himself to man as a personal God, loving 
justice and hating iniquity ; and, indeed, as an actual model of 
perfection: this latter branch of the economy of revelation 
received, however, its full development only in the great fact of the 
Incarnation, which supplied man with a living, breathing image 
of all goodness, an ideal at once human and divine. And this 
Christian ideal has been so wrought into the heart and mind of 
the civilized world, despite its selfishness and sin, by the contem- 
plation, for eighteen hundred years, of the incarnate Son of God, 
that it is now impossible for deist, for pantheist, for atheist even, 
to divest himself altogether of the consciousness of this ideal, or 
to free himself from its influence, however much he may be in- 
clined to do so. Mr. Newman fights “ historical” Christianity with 
weapons derived exclusively from its own great armoury ! © Thus 
we find him dwell with no little satisfaction on the stoicism of the 
second and third centuries of the Christian era ; more particularly 
on what he calls “the noble hymn of Cleanthes :” but can he 
be ignorant that this very “ improved” stoicism, which he ad- 
mires so highly, was partially the reflection of “ historical” Chris- 
tianity! He says himself, “ In Rome, side by side with rising 
Christianity, stoicism improved still more.” There ean be no doubt 
that the pagans of the later ages of paganism endeavoured to 
engraft the living beauties of Christianity upon their own barren 
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and fast-deeaying stock: hence the growth of the so-called Alex- 
andrian philosophy; hence that dangerous counterfeit of “ the 
truth,” which seduced the Emperor Julian, and which probably 
led many originally high and noble minds astray. 

And now let us be permitted an inquiry, which concerns our 
transcendental religionists, who scorn the need of an external 
revelation, and attribute all knowledge of divine things to the 
sublimer instincts of humanity. Why, if religion be indeed a 
matter of individual aspiration, as they say, and not of super- 
natural revelation ; if Jewish prophets were only under the same 
influences with Gentile sages—why, then, have these sublimest 
aspirations been confined, almost exclusively, to a certain = 
channel, which channel was commensurate with the knowledge of 
revelation, or what is so called by us? Whence arises the indis- 
putable superiority of the sacred books of the Jews over those of 
all other nations? Mr. Newman must be well aware that there 
was nothing in the Jewish national character to account for this : 
he must be acquainted with the puerilities of the Talmud, and of 
almost all the Jewish Rabbinical traditions. How comes it then, 
we demand, that the ideal knowledge of the one ‘ personal God” 
was confined to the Jews only? Why were there not inspired 
poets and seers of other lands, from whose glowing compositions 
the devotional ‘ theist” should be able to derive as much 
consolation and enjoyment as from the sacred writings of the 
Jews! And how comes it further, we beg to ask, that this 
exclusive and ardent recognition of ‘“‘the personal God” is so 
inextricably interwoven, as it is, with ten thousandfold repeated, 
ceaseless, historical assertions of his immediate and supernatural 
interposition, as the pledge and earnest both of his being, and of 
his will and nature? Were all these testimonies of professed 
eye-witnesses false? And yet, were the authors of these fictions 
the only men who could discern clearly, and express with glowing 
enthusiasm, and the highest poetic beauty, the sublimest of all 
truths—the existence of the one true Gop! We pause for a 
reply, though it is manifest, indeed, that reply is here impossible. 

But let us deal briefly with a certain favourite supposition of 
writers of this visionary and transcendental school. 

They assume, then, that the great Hebrew lawgiver, Moses, 
derived his conviction of the oneness of the Godhead from his 
Kgyptian lore. We ask them, if this was so, whence it came that 
this conviction was so much deeper and stronger, so much more 
practical and demonstrative in him, than in one and all of his 
fellow sages? Why did he alone proclaim this great truth to the 
world? How came it that this truth did not force its way to light 
elsewhere, and at some other time? Why was no learned and 
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enthusiastic Egyptian ever we te with the desire to communi- 
cate this yastest of truths to debased and idolatrous humanity ? 
We will answer this question for our adversaries. Plainly, then, 
because these sages, if they held the truth at all, which is more 
than doubtful, held it much after the same fashion in which Pro- 
fessor Newman may be supposed to hold it, or perhaps not quite 
so definitely, as a mighty possibility, a not improbable solution of 
the mystery of all the ages. Thus they remained silent ;_ because 
men are not irresistibly prompted to speak by mere philosophic 
assumptions and guesses of this order. But Moses, on the con- 
trary, we find, did speak; and speak most boldly and distinetly. 
Why? Is it not reasonable to answer—because he believed him- 
self to know, or rather because he knew, indeed, the actual posi- 
tive truth, the certainty, of what he spoke? Moses, as our Bibles 
instruct us, had certain evidence whereon to ground his revela- 
tion of the truth to other men. Was he, confessedly, one of 
the noblest of patriots, the most cunning of impostors also ! 
Did he combine a divine enthusiasm, an intimate perception of 
the personal being of the Godhead, a manifestly rapt communion 
with Him, as evidenced by his songs of praise; did he combine 
all this with systematic jugglery and falsehood? Does not the 
common sense of thinking men reject this odious supposition, 
when it is once impartially considered! How paltry, how grossly 
self-contradictory 1s that infidel view of the mission of Moses, 
which has ever been a favourite topic of the enemies of revelation ; 
which Schiller stated with such singular German coolness and 
‘**consummate self-satisfaction ;” which Miss Martineau has re- 
stated recently with no little triumph amongst ourselves; and 
which Professor Newman, with his usual inanity, (this severity is 
not uncalled for!) assumes quietly to be incontrovertible! But 
why, we repeat,—we especially wish our self-satisfied opponents 
not to lose sight of this question,—why, assuming for the purpose 
of argument, that the supernatural revelation of God in the Old 
Testament was an imposture,—why was spiritual religion confined, 
yes, and exclusively confined, to the people who were led captive by 
this imposture! Why, if the human mind and heart ean dis- 
cover God for themselves in his loftiest ideal, as Professor New- 
man declares that they ean do,—why did they never attain this 
end until the Christian revelation had sounded the very depths 
and heights of God's providence and nature, and had made them 
patent to the intellect of man ? 

It is quite true that the transcendental “theist” can attain at 
present to something resembling an ideal of divine goodness and 
greatness, though he is not likely long to retain it; but, in as far 
as he does this, he is indebted, we maintain, to Christianity for 
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his every definite idea upon the subject. Without the firm 
basis of a substantive faith, from which he has derived his notions, 
this, his reflected ideal, on which he so much prides himself, 
would never have existed at all. Professor Newman conceives he 
should have believed in God if he had never been a Christian ; but 
what possible warrant can he have for thus conceiving? Why 
should he suppose himself wiser than all those pagan sages, who, 
devoid of the assistance of revelation, arrived at no definite results ; 
held, that is, even their conclusions as bare probabilities? If 
such an image be not unworthy of our theme, we would venture to 
say,—the ladder of Christianity ascends the sky and reaches even 
to the gate of heaven, a been first let down from heaven to 
earth ; our modern transcendental unbelievers ascend this ladder 
midway, and then, after balancing for awhile on its edge, they 
fling themselves off into open space, holding the ladder by one 
hand; even, when they finally lose their hold, they may be upborne 
for some little while, either by a happy self-inflation, of the 
balloon order, or possibly by a miraculous virtue derived from 
their recent contact with the ladder; but, sooner or later, they 
sink, and that irremediably, into the gulf of doubt, and universal 
ignorance below. 

There is one peculiarity in Mr. Newman’s eclecticism, which 
needs yet to be dealt with more attentively, as it is exceedingly 
significant. He throws himself mainly into the current of what 
most men would call ultra-evangelical sentiment and feeling ; he 
appropriates to himself and to his own system of ‘ theism” not 
only the higher and purer raptures of Christianity, but also the 
transports of fanaticism. And we cannot deny that these latter 
adapt themselves, naturally enough, to this transcendental sys- 
tem, and especially to the Professor's view of sin, as something 
unreal, temporary, bounded in itself, and therefore involving no 
evil consequences. ‘or Mr. Newman expresses his belief in the 
instantaneous and total forgiveness of sins, past, a: and 
future, upon the first repentance of the sinner; he declares this 
to be the practical acme, the very ‘ summum bonum” of spiritual 
religion. We might have expected this ‘‘ easy-going” doctrine in 
such a quarter, and yet it seemed a little startling at first sight. 
The meeting of extremes, though not novel, but rather confirmed 
by the experience of ages, is always calculated to stir the imagi- 
nation with temporary wonder. Yet Mr. Newman, doubtless, 
approaches nearly to a truth, when he affirms the possibility of 
such instantaneous forgiveness: we believe, at least as firmly 
as he can do, or rather probably far more so, that there have 
been and are such things as sudden and yet lasting ‘ con- 
versions.” But we must contest,—and here is the vital point 
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of difference betwixt Mr. Newman and ourselves,—the possibility 
of the surrender of the whole man, body and soul, to an abstrac- 
tion, to an only possible God, to an infinite all, which may be 
nothing. There must be, we affirm,—and this is the conclusion 
to which we wish to lead the reader,—a more substantial basis 
than instinct, aspiration, and desire, to render such a surrender 
permanent or real. We can scarcely conceive that Mr. Newman 
can be altogether ignorant of this, self-deceived as he may be 
artially, by the convictions derived from his former Christian 
bith, Let us venture to put a plain question to his conscience. 
Now that he has discarded historical faith and revelation, and 
trusts to instinct only, is his notion of God, and of God’s pro- 
vidence, as distinct as it once was? Has his faith nothing vision- 
ary, shadowy, and cloud-like about it? Does it not change almost 
from hour to hour, being virtually dependent on his varying moods 
of mind? Nay, is he quite sure that he does more than believe 
that he believes? Is his faith practical and permanent like that 
of the simple Christian, the mere “ historical believer,” whom he 
professes to look down upon! Mr. Newman is not sure—he tells 
us so—that his God makes any direct response to prayer, or that 
He ever hears prayer; according to him devotion is an instinct, 
a rapturous aspiration, and is its own sufficient reward: he is not 
certain that there is a life beyond the grave; he is certain of 
nothing indeed, unless it be of his own existence; and yet he 
would take to himself, he claims as the natural property of trans- 
cendental ** theism,” all that unhesitating and deep reliance, that 
firm and pious confidence, that personal affection, with which the 
humble Christian may regard his God and Saviour. Throughout 
this work, Mr. Newman assumes, as it were, a common standing 
for himself and his followers with the most earnest and devout of 
Christians, and seems to be constantly saying in effect (we do 
not exaggerate) We, who are religious men—we, who know 
God and are known of Him—ve feel so and so, and arrive at 
such and such conclusions.” It may be gratifying to Mr. New- 
man to judge thus favourably of himself and his devotion ; but 
we must tell him, at the risk of whatsoever charge of dogmatic 
intolerance and harsh unkindness, that, in our estimation, that 
same confidence which is reasonable in the Christian is likely to 
be utterly illusory in the deist. The Christian knows in whom he 
has believed ; the transcendental philosopher knows that he knows 
nothing, though he may sincerely “ feel after” his God: in so far 
his condition resembles that of the ancient heathen ; but really he 
is far more unhappily situated, because he has rejected that ‘Truth 
which to them was never offered ; he has sought out his own inven- 
tions ; he has turned himself from the light of God, and has wan- 
dered into a mazy world of darkness by his own free act and choice. 
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And now let us inquire in conclusion, and that briefly, what 
may be the main origin, the spring and motive, of this spiritual 
declension, which we mourn over in Mr. Newman, and those who 
think with him? of this loss of all objective truth? of this virtual 
nihilism, if we may use the term! To this important question 
we should return this answer: This declension proceeds mainly 
from a vague desire for unlimited liberty of thought and action, 
from the indulgence of unchecked self-will. We hope that we 
do not take too great a liberty in conceiving Professor Newman— 
or say, Mr. Froude, Mr. Thom, Mr. Mackay, or any other gen- 
tleman of this school (for though their cases differ in certain re- 
spects, they have many points in common)—as setting forth upon 
- the pilgrimage of life, in early youth, with a more or less religious, 

rhaps a devotional, temperament, possibly an affectionate heart, 
and an intellect rather above the common than otherwise, though 
usually more sharp than deep; but, unhappily, at the same time, 
devoid of a strong sense of duty, and possessed of a most un- 
fortunate tendency to self-indulgence in all things, religion in- 
cluded ; a tendency, for instance, to fix almost exclusively upon 
those sacred truths which happen to respond more immediately 
to the imagined needs and positive cravings of his disposition, 
instead of striving rather, by self-control and discipline, to bring 
his moral being into unison with the revealed will of God. Let 
us follow in imagination the mental and moral development of 
such a youth: how many are there not now in our universities, 
and elsewhere, who are exposed to the self-same snares! This 
ultra-protestant spirit, then (if we may so call it), of self-seeking, 
begins, ere long, to push forth branches to the east and to the 
west. This or that novelty in thought or creed captivates the 
fancy, and becomes acceptable. Too soon, the reins of discipline 
being more and more relaxed, sin gets to appear a less serious, 
a less awful thing, than it seemed of old; moral evil is held to be 
rather a misfortune than a crime. Then, in such a state of 
heart and mind, the influence of reverence and authority being 
slight, how naturally may the dogma of retribution, of future 
punishment, appear uncharitable, as well as not a little unpleasant 
and distressing. At first it is doubted; gradually it is discarded. 
Then other articles of the Creed come in question, one by one ; 
the authority of both the Church and Scripture being lightly 
esteemed, the mysteries of religion are likely to be regarded with 
no great favour: the young philosopher holds them for a while 
in a kind of dubious way ; that is, he does not altogether discard : 
bu by and bye he thinks it as well to lighten his ship of faith, 

nddivest it of necdless ballast: so he rejects now this miracle, 
now that, till the central miracle of the Incarnation comes in 
uestion, and is probably disposed of, summarily enough, when 
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look the difficulties of infidelity in the face, but proceeds on “a 

riori” notions and assumptions, deluding himself into a belief 
that he remains a Christian all the while, because the essence of 
Christianity is love. At last the work of demolition is completed : 
the faith in the inspiration of Scripture is held to be mere biblio- 
latry; the Incarnation is ignored or denied; the whole of the 
miraculous and supernatural providence of God is either dis- 
believed in, or comfortably forgotten, and so stands forth the pure 
and transcendental “ theist’,” to assure us, with the utmost 
quietude and perfect. sclf-satisfaction, that in his “ theism” he 
still has retained “‘ the root of the matter ;” that he believes in 
Cod, as having pardoned all his sins, and loves Him accordingly 
with fervent gratitude; and so, finally, this self-deceived, and 
perhaps well-meaning man, counsels us to abandon our mere his- 
torical Christianity, as altogether useless, and even undertakes 
that we shall be able to regenerate and convert the world through 
the medium of pure reason and instinctive adoration. Such 1s, 
at least, the result of the ‘“‘ unbiassed and unprejudiced” inquiries 
of Professor Newman and his school of transcendentalists. Others, 
doubtless—we should presume the majority—arrive at very differ- 
ent conclusions. Modern infidel philosophers, we find, differ most 
widely: rejecting all external aids, and the assistance of that 
divine revelation with which God has provided us, they were 
searcely likely to agree. ‘Thus Mr. Carlyle instructs his fellow- 
men generally to prostrate themselves before energy and success, 
wheresoever and howsoever exhibited, as the nearest approach to 
the divine which our human faculties are capable of conceiving ; 
he is incessantly calling for some one visible teacher and master, 
of whom we all ought, according to him, to constitute ourselves 
the slaves. Mr. Emerson, the American transcendentalist, bids 
us take care, on the other hand, that we worship nothing but our- 
selves, and admonishes us to eschew all prayer as “ dualism,” 
that is, as if there were a God above and beyond man, whilst man 
should be a god unto himself. Mr. Froude wanders blindly, 
accusing an inexorable Fate, and denying the responsibility of 
humanity. Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson agree with Mr. 
Emerson, that man should be his own god, and that there is no 
other; and express this idea in a more plain and downright way, 
as becomes their sturdy Anglo-Saxon temperaments. — Irrational 
as their arguments are, yet we suspect that Professor Newman 
and his transcendentalists would fare but ill in a controversy with 


the inquirer has advanced thus far upon his journey: he does not 


i All this is realized, we may say, to the letter, in Mr. Newman’s “ Phases of 
Faith,” alluded to in a former note, a kind of autobiography, perused by the writer 
of this article since the above was written. 
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them: for we are convinced that the alternative lies betwixt 
either atheism or absolute ignorance, and positive Christianity. 
No school of thought is so weak and so unreal as that which 
would patronise God’s word, and seek a refuge from all positive 
results in a barren and unmeaning eclecticism. 

And now, finally, in answer to all Professor Newman’s counsels 
and entreaties, we must assure him as Christians (if that be need- 
ful), him and his school of thinkers, that we cannot leave our 
land of Christian possession to set forth in their frailest of barks 
on the wide ocean of doubt—the bark of a probable instinctive 
“ theism :” the waves that roll upon that ocean are terrible, and 
there are unfathomed gulfs beneath. Rather do we implore them 
most earnestly to change their course, and steer, nay, row, back 
sturdily, to firm dry land. This they will only find, they may 
depend on it, in historical Christianity! Let them fairly con- 
sider the arguments here adduced, not novel arguments indeed, 
but not the less valuable or unanswerable on that account: let 
them consider how they can consistently reject the sacred Scrip- 
tures, without branding their authors, patriarchs, prophets, apos- 
tles, martyrs, nay, and Him also, who claimed to be the Son of 
God, with conscious fraud and deliberate falsehood: let them 
contemplate the perfect self-consistency of the Christian scheme 
of redemption ; how it, and it alone, explains the origin and the 
nature of evil; let them remember the witness borne by all lands 
and ages to the central doctrine of atonement: and then, casting 
false pride and angry prejudice aside, let them kneel down alone 
in their closets, and implore God to enlighten their hearts and 
understandings. Surely they will not pray in vain, Faith and 
reason will prevail over the spirit of self-will and doubt ; and, oh ! 
how gladly will we hail them, returning to our Christian altars, 
only the dearer for their temporary aberration! Let them not 
cling to by-gone philosophic * theism!” We cannot bring back 
the past. There is now no alternative, let. them be assured, save 
that betwixt atheism and Christianity. The faith of the Church 
of Christ cannot decay; it is ever fresh and young: whatever 
tempests may assail that Church, she is founded on the Rock, 
and cannot fall; rather do her bulwarks broaden from age to 
age, and ever a fresh host of lofty intellects and noble hearts rises 
up, when least expected, to man her glorious battlements. We 
trust that they may be recruited from among our present adver- 
saries. or the sacred morning of Gospel light and love has 
risen above the mountains, and further and further shall it spread 
over the whole face of earth; clouds may for awhile obscure the 
orb of light, but even a temporary eclipse could not alarm us: 
we know that the Sun of Righteousness is ever shining, and look 
forward to the triumph of “the full and perfect day.” 
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Ant. VIL—1. A Pastoral Letter. By the Bisnor or Exeter. 
2, Acts of the Diocesan Synod held in the Cathedral Church of 


“Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation ; 
and every city or house divided against itself shall not stand.” 
Surely, hdiiieas: it is the duty of those who aim at directing 
public opinion to sound the alarm of that solemn warning at a 
time when disunion, that monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, 
cui umen ademptum, is rearing its portentous head over the Church 
of England to distract and to dissever it. It is no longer that under- 
current of dissension, which ever since the Reformation has occa- 
sionally risen to the surface to ruffle the fair aspect of our National 
Church, and to trouble its serenity; but yet, was not without its 
use; since the agitation effected an improvement in the tem- 
perature of the whole mass, by commingling the higher and lower 
strata which composed it. The catastrophe, with which we 
are now threatened, is a breach no less than that of the river 
Jordan, when the waters that came down toward the sea of 
the plain were cut off from the waters from above which stood 
onan heap‘. It is true that, on that occasion, the people of 
Giod passed through in safety; but that was a miracle, which we 
have no right to expect, when the disruption is produced, not by 
the command of God, but by human art and evil passions, by in- 
ordinate pugnacity of disposition and unreasonable antipathies. 
The doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration is undoubtedly a Scerip- 
tural doctrine, transmitted to us by the Apostles themselves 
through an innumerable succession of pious and orthodox writers, 
inferior to none as laborious students of the word of God. There 
isa passage in the Bishop of Exeter’s Letter on this subject, which 
we have much satisfaction in transcribing, as a valuable answer to 
some oft-refuted objections : “ How much of the tempter’s power 
in the evil heart of unbelief may not be traced to the practical 
neglect or misgiving of God's sacramental blessing in Christ upon 
childhood! — If the child be trained in the assurance of the cove- 
nant, will there be found in after life that deadness, so often com- 
plained of in the popular piety of the day, in realizing the rich 
promises of God as too gracious, and above the experience of the 
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world? Itmay be, that the child thus faithfully trained in the 
full assurance of being regenerate, and made the child of God by 
adoption and grace, may grieve instead of being daily renewed by 
the Holy Spirit, and may wander into the far country of sin and 
death, and, wasting his substance of baptismal grace, may serve 
the powers of darkness, and try to feed his famished spirit upon 
the husks of this world; but will he be less likely to come 
to himself, because his memory is stored with truths of the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, the sure and certain blessedness 
of his Father's house’*?” Perhaps the argument here is not 
pushed quite so far as it might be: for it is quite clear, that 
unless the prodigal has been accustomed to consider himself as 
adopted into the family of God by grace, it will never occur to 
him, that he has a home to which he may return, that he has a 
reconciled Father in Christ Jesus, from whom his contrition is 
sure to obtain forgiveness: he would never say, “1 will go to my 
Father.” 

In reference to the sen ip remarks upon the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, we would premise, that we too are 
greatly dissatisfied with the constitution of that court, and con- 
sider it a grievance which demands redress ; but we are unable to 
concur in all that has been said against its legal jurisdiction. The 
whole question of the royal supremacy has, indeed, we think, been 
lately placed in an incorrect point of view by some writers. The 
Bishop of Exeter himself, after quoting the 37th Article, proceeds 
to say: ‘* Now this is no less than an express exclusion of the 
Crown from all authority in controversies of faith, leaving to its 
control only the civil results in all causes ecclesiastical, and the 
coactive power in foro exteriori’.” This seems not strictly accu- 
rate ; for there can be no “express exclusion,” unless the exclu- 
sion is expressed. Now, the only power which the article dis- 
tinctly says, we give not to princes, is that of ministering of God’s 
word, or of the sacraments; beyond that, all is left to a some- 
what uncertain inference. 

The Bishop of Exeter maintains, that the Crown has only a 
coactive power, and according to him the 37th Article affirms, 
that spiritual causes ought to receive their final decision from 
spiritual authority only. But we may here cite the a of 
two other Bishops. Bishop Tomline observes on the 37th Article, 
that the precepts of Christianity ‘give equal power to the civil 
magistrate over the clergy, as well as the mf in ecclesiastical 
as well as civil matters. Indeed ecclesiastical and civil matters 
are so closely connected together, that it would often be difficult, 
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if not impossible, to separate and discriminate them *.” This 
Bishop makes no distinction between the results of causes, and 
the causes themselves, and excludes nothing from the power of 
the civil magistrate, but what is expressly excluded by the: Article 
itself, But Bishop Burnet speaks still more strongly to the same 
purpose, he says: “ It is evident that both according to Scripture 
and the practice of all ages and countries, the princes of Chris- 
tendom have an authority over their subjects in matters ecclesias- 
tical; and if any sort of causes, spiritual ones in particular, were 
put out of their authority, it were an easy thing to reduce almost 
every thing to such a relation to spirituals, that if this principle 
were once received, their authority would be very precarious and 
feeble *.” The Bishop of Exeter seems to argue, as if there were 
a broad line of demarcation between civil questions and spiritual 
questions, which must never be passed; whereas they are so 
intimately mixed, expecially in an established Church, that no 
instrument is sharp enough to separate them in all cases; no 
chemical analysis can isolate them. ‘The only undisputed field of 
action reserved absolutely and entirely to the spirituality is, as 
the Article expresses it, ‘the ministering of God’s word, and of 
the sacraments.” All other questions fall, more or less, under 
the rule of that ‘* prerogative, which we see to have been given 
always to all godly princes in Holy Scripture by God Himself ;” 
and therefore Tomline says, that ‘under the Mosaic dispensation 
the kings exercised the chief power in all matters which appertained 
to religion.” It will not be denied that under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, religion was so closely interwoven with the civil law, that 
to separate the one from the other would have been like the 
separation of the weft from the warp; a total dissolution of the 
fabric ; and therefore, when Jehoshaphat, who was one of those 
godly princes, appointed some of the priests and of the chief of 
the fathers of Israel for the judgment of the Lord, and for con- 
troversies, he charged them, whatever cause might come to them 
of their brethren, between blood and blood, between law and 
commandment, statutes and judgments, to warn them that they 
trespassed not against the Lord; and yet, though the Chief Priest 
was set over them in all matters of the Lord, that is, in all that 
related to divine worship and the service of the temple, the Ruler 
of the house of Judah was appointed for all the king’s matters, 
that is, all in which the civil magistrate was called on to interfere 
between man and man, as in the Gorham ease, to see that no 
man suffered wrong ; and so far he was intrusted with the inter- 
pretation of God's law®. The Bishop relies on the second eanon 
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of 160-4, which excommuniecates those who “affirm that the 
King’s Majesty hath not the same authority in causes ecclesias- 
tical, that the godly kings had amongst the Jews, and Christian 
emperors in the Primitive Chureh;” and on Bramhall, who in 
the same page from which a citation is made, writes thus: ‘ This 
power the Christian emperors of old assumed unto themselves : 
to convocate synods, to preside in synods, to confirm synods, to 
establish ecclesiastical laws, to receive appeals, to nominate bishops, 
to suppress heresies, to compose ecclesiastical differences, in councils, 
out of councils, by themselves, by their delegates ; all which is as 
clear in the history of the Church, as if it were written with a 
beam of the sun’.” It is no objection, in Bramhall’s view, to the 
rince’s interference, that the question involves a doctrine of the 
faith. He even says: ‘* Our law provides that nothing shall be 
adjudged heresy with us ‘de novo,’ but by the high court of 
Parliament, wherein our bishops did always bear a part, with the 
assent (that is more than advice) of the clergy in their convoca- 
tion *.” ‘The Parliament here is made more the judge of heresy 
than convocation, and its decision on those subjects is considered 
indispensable. It is true, that Parliament is now no longer what 
it was; Church-membership is no longer an indispensable qualifi- 
cation for a representative; and this is the grievance of which we 
have to complain: not only that our judges in Church matters 
are not impartial, but that some of them are necessarily inimical 
to us, and would be glad in any way to diminish the power and 
the efficiency of the Church. But with respect to the royal supre- 
macy, another author cited by the bishop, namely, Bishop Andrewes, 
goes so far as to say, that ‘ where consciences are not well in- 
structed, kings must labour to rectify them, and if they be obsti- 
nate, and will not yield to religion, they must compel them.” 

And this would be in perfect conformity with his approbation 
of David's act, in appointing Hebronite officers, who did not 
belong to the Aaronie priesthood, to rule over the Reubenites, 
and the Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, ‘ for every mat- 
ter pertaining to God and the affairs of the king’.” | And now 
having seen what was the authority in such causes of the godly 
kings among the Jews, we next proceed to see what it was in 
the Christian emperors’. Bramhall’s opinion has been already 
shown; but as this is a question of fact rather than of opinion, 
let us sce what was the practice. The first Christian emperor, 
Constantine, wrote thus to Arius: ‘“* Come to me; come, I say, 
to a man of God: belicve that by my interrogations I will seruti- 
nize the inmost recesses of your heart; and if any thing unsound 

7 Vol. i. p. 30. 8 Vol. i. p. 272. 
9 1 Chron, xxvi, 32, ' 107. 
VOL, XVIL—NO, XXX1,— OCTOBER, 185]. K 
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seems to reside there, invoking Divine grace, I will cure you of 
your doctrine: but if you appear to be sound in your mind, 
recognising the light of truth, | will return thanks on your ac- 
count to God, and congratulate myself for the sake of unity.” 
It is evident that the emperor thought himself more competent 
to refute the heretic than the Council of Niceea; and to the 
church of Nieomedia he writes thus: ‘ You are not ignorant 
that | am your fellow-servant, though with the guardianship of 
‘our salvation, the eare of which I have fully undertaken, through 
which we have not only defeated the arms of our enemies, but 
also compelled them while living to profess the true faith of the 
love of man. You remember the Council of Niczea, at which I 
was present in conformity to the attention due to my conscience, 
wishing nothing else than to effect the agreement of all, and 
chiefly to convict, and get rid of that trouble, which took its 
beginning from the folly of Arius.” He then relates how he had 
deprived some bishops of their sees for receiving some Arians 
who were in disgrace ; and concludes with a threat, that if any 
should be rash enough to commend or even to mention those 
pests, they should be punished by himself as the servant of God’. 
But, further, to the Chureh of Alexandria he writes, that he him- 
self, as one of the Council, took upon himself the investigation of 
truth. It is evident, therefore, that he did not consider himself, 
and was not considered by the Council, expressly excluded from 
all authority in controversies of faith. 

The pervading fallacy which runs through many arguments on 
this subject is the assumption, that things in themselves inse- 
parable are separated by a broad and distinet line. Heelesiastical 
rule is lke the organie world in natural history. As the one 
deals with temporal and spiritual questions, so the other consists 
of plants and animals; and in both eases, generally speaking, 
the difference between each is obvious enough: but in both 
cases there is a debateable region lying between the two divi- 
sions, in which the characters of both are blended, as the very 
name of Zoophytes implies; and therefore Professor Owen well 
remarks, “that wherever you divide the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, the boundary so defined will be artificial, and merely 
go to biseet the debateable ground of the organic world in a dif- 
ferent latitude *.” 

What Andrewes’ and Bramhall’s sentiments were we have 
already seen. Others referred to are King James I., Usher, 
Mountague, Jackson, Mason, Stillingfleet, Casaubon, ‘Taylor, and 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. Now James declares, that the 

: Wilkins, Concilia, vol. i. 
Paper read at the British Association at Ipswich. 
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office of a king is to govern the Church (inter alia) by reforming 
the religion according to God's preseribed will, by judging and 
cutting off all frivolous questions and schisms, as Constantine did, 
All that he disclaims is the power of making new articles of faith, 
or acting as an infallible judge of doctrine‘. Usher distinguishes 
between the power of the keys and the power of the sword ; but 
to the latter he assigns the office in spiritual cases of yielding 
protection to the obedient, and inflicting external punishment 
upon the rebellious and disobedient’. In the case of Mountague, 
related by Cosin, the power of the supremacy denied was the 
ower to command or change belief or faith: but it was admit- 
ted, that it had the power in causes merely ecclesiastical to com- 
pel all persons to their duties by the civil sword. The same sort 
of coercive authority is admitted both by Jackson and by Mason ; 
and the latter says, that “though the king hath not the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, yet he may justly exercise his kingly 
authority over those who have them, in order to oblige them to 
make a proper use thereof’.” Stillingfleet distinguishes the right 
of spiritual jurisdiction derived from Christ by bishops from the 
authority to execute such a jurisdiction within the realm, and 
from the rules and measures of exercising it, which are prescribed 
by the laws of the land: “ to transgress the bounds so prescribed 
is an offence against the crown and royal dignity.” Casaubon 
notices an ancient canon to this effect : “ Secular princes some- 
times hold the supreme power within the Church, that thereby 
they may defend ceclesiastical discipline: and one of these 
princes, Leo the Isaurian, claimed it in spiritual as well as in 
temporal matters, for he boldly wrote to Gregory II., ‘I am 
emperor and priest ;> which Gregory no otherwise denied than 
that he did not show it in his works.” But further, Casaubon 
says, as the bishop himself ob<erves, that “it is the duty of a 
prince to command that sentence in divine affairs shall be duly 
and orderly pronounced, he being the keeper and defender of 
good order and discipline.” ; 
“There are some things,” says Jeremy Taylor, “of a mixed 
nature ; and something of the secular interest, and something of 
the ceclesiastical concur to their constitution ; and these are of 
double cognizance; the secular power and the ecclesiastical do 
both in their several capacities take knowledge of them,—such 
are the delinquencies of clergymen, who are both clergy and 
subjects too,—but those things which are of mixed cognizance, 
are chicfly in the king ; the supremacy here is his, and so it 1s 
in all things of this nature which are called ecclesiastical, because 
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they are ‘in materia ecclesie ad finem religionis.’” “ Those 
things only,” he says, “ are properly spiritual, which are separate 
from the interest of the commonwealth in its particular capacity ’. 
And now what say the Constitutions of Clarendon on the 
subject of appeals*? ‘Si archiepiscopus defuerit in justitia 
exhibenda ad dominum regem perveniendum est postremo, ut pree- 
cepto ipsius in curia archiepiscopi controversia terminetur ;” and 
in this view both Bracton and the Statute of Appeals concur. 
The former says, that “ the spiritual and civil sword ought to aid 
each other ;” and the latter, after describing the power of the 
spiritualty and temporalty separately, adds, that ** both these au- 
thorities and jurisdictions do conjoin together in the due adminis- 
tration of justice, the one to help the other.” 

But the question of supremacy, as we have already remarked, 
has been presented of late in an erroneous view, from which it is 
difficult to extricate it ; for though it has not actually encroached 
hitherto upon those funetions of the Church which are purely 
spiritual, yet since it has been shown how impossible it is to 
determine its boundaries exactly, its potential authority excites 
considerable alarm, and not without cause, when its powers are 
wielded by those who are attached to the Church, more by the 
ties of expediency than of affection, and estimate its utility, not 
by a religious, but by a political scale of value, and are ready to 
sacrifice the interests of truth to the interests of party. And yet 
how short-sighted are even these grovelling calculations, if by 
obstructing its efficiency, and ignoring its divine mission, and 
disgusting those who love the Church, by treating it as a base 
political engine, they shall ultimately destroy its ecclesiastical 
polity, and the time shall come, when it may be said of the 
Mstablishment, what can never be said of the Chureh in its 
spiritual capacity,— 


‘‘jJacet ingens littore truncus, 
Avulsumque humeris caput et sine nomine corpus !” 


Some comfort, however, there is in the consideration, that as 
the tree, whose roots penetrate deep into the ground, may defy 
the nipping frosts of winter, even though they deface its beauty 
and cheek its growth, so the Chureh, which has taken deep root in 
the affections of the lower classes, may safely disregard the cold 
blasts of indifference or hostility in higher quarters, which cripple 
its honour, and prevent its expansion ; and therefore we admire 
the high-toned sympathy, with which the Bishop of Exeter enters 
ito the feelings of our poorer brethren on the subject of adorning 
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the public service of God ; and gives them credit for that purity 
of zsthetic sentiment in religion, which is a great help to devotion, 
and which hides from them for a time all that is humiliating in 
the inequality of their station. ‘“ Where the congregation,” says 
he, ‘‘consists mainly of the poorest orders, there we commonly 
observe a great love of a majestic and even elaborate service ; the 
ornaments of their church, the storied glass, the painted, and, it 
may be, gilded walls, the table of the Lord, clevated above the 
rest, and decked with sober, yet costly furniture, the pealing 
organ, the chanted psalms, the surpliced choristers : the solemnity 
of the whole ritual gladdens while it elevates their minds. They 
recognise in it their own high privilege as Christians, and rejoice 
to find themselves equal participants with their richest neighbours 
in the homage thus paid to the common Lord and Father of all. 
In truth, when we consider the little that the poor man has to 


delight his heart, and touch his imagination in his own squalid 


home, we ought to rejoice that he can find enjoyment in the 
house of prayer, his Father’s house *.” 

But the best, and beyond all comparison the most important 

art of the Pastoral Letter is, that which contains the bishop’s 
notice to his clergy of his intention to hold a diocesan synod ; and 
if that design has failed to produce all the good which might have 
been expected from it, it is not the fault of the bishop, but of hi: 
clergy. A fairer scheme could not have been devised for obtaining 
the sentiments of the majority upon any subject that might be 
proposed to them ; for the number of representative members far 
outnumbered those who were entitled to be there officially, even if 
all these had received their appointments from the bishop, or were 
bound on that account to adopt his views, ; but this is so far from 
the truth, that more of them were absent than of the proctors 
for the incumbents. It is matter, therefore, of regret that, under 
these circumstances, two deaneries, as well as some of the digni- 
taries, refused to obey the call of their diocesan ; and that in the 
thirty others many abstained from taking any part in the elections, 
and sacrificed the interests of the Church to party feeling and 
personal antipathies. 

It cannot be pleaded in behalf of the absentees, that any doubt 
existed as to the legality of a diocesan synod. That question 
had been settled by the highest legal authorities, and its legality 
publicly acknowledged by the first minister of the Crown; and, if 
precedents be required, the bishop has collected the most copious 
and satisfactory evidence upon that point; so that it is almost 


superfluous to add this further justification of it from a pamphlet 
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published at the beginning of the last century : * The Presbytery 
were in every city a necessary standing council to their respective 
bishops ; and, together with their bishops, they met in a diocesan 
ead upon all great causes ; and without their advice and con- 
sent nothing of importance was or could be determined. ‘This 
was the settled rule in the primitive Church, and was kept up here 
in England, when it had declined almost every where clse, as 
the Constitutions of Egbert, archbishop of York in the middle of 
the eighth century, declare’. When such diocese consisted of a 
large city, and its suburbs, or some equivalent: amount of popula- 
tion, it was a very practicable and useful custom to summon all 
the clergy ; but to convene them as a standing council, when they 
amount to 700 or 800, would be plainly ridiculous ; and therefore 
it is infinitely absurd to object, as some have done, to the represen- 
tative system, which is authorized by common sense, by ancient 
usage, and by the analogy of convocation. ‘The danger of a schis- 
matical spirit splitting our national Chureh into diocesan Churches 
is guarded against by the rule specified in * Walkins’s Concilia,” 
that any new constitution framed on a sudden emergency in any 
particular diocese, shall not be dissonant from those of the pro- 
vineial synod. ‘The synod has, in many respects, won golden 
opinions of all sorts of men. ‘The bishop himself has done good 
service by producing evidence of the high estimation with which 
the fourth century regarded the sacrament of baptism; and his 
conduet was highly courteous and considerate to his elergy, and 
he deserves the highest commendation for the courage with which 
he has taught his episeopal brethren by his own example, how 
much each may benefit his own diceesc, and eventually the whole 
Anglican Chureh, by exhibiting to the observation of friends and 
foes the dignity and the usefulness of a synod. We are not 
aware that the enemics of the Church or the bishop have at- 
tempted to disparage cither the one or the other; and their friends 
must rejoice at the spectacle which it afforded. For what do we 
see theres Not the pretentious eloquence of men only ambitious 
to shine; not declamation upon trivial topics; no disputatious spirit 
or love of contention ; no wrong-headed ebullitions of an uncom- 
plying humour; and no aerimonious language where there was a 
difference of opinion : for, notwithstanding the unanimity on one 
poimt, there was difference of opinion upon others, which either 
came to a division, or were withdrawn in deference to the senti- 
ments of an evident majority. But we behold a body of men 
conscientiously availing themselves of the opportunity afforded 
them by their bishop to confer upon the affairs of the diocese, full 
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of solicitude to remedy some defects in our ecelesiastical system, 
proposing their remedies with great ability and moderation, and 
anxious to discover, upon the comparison of much valuable expe- 
rience, in what way they could best discharge their spiritual fune- 
tions for the benefit of the flocks committed to their charge, We, 
therefore, quite concur in the opinion expressed by the bishop 
on this subject : * The good SCHSO, the moderation, the temper 
with which the whole proceedings of the synod have been conducted 
is, at once, an assurance to the country, if they choose to re- 
ceive such an assurance, that synods like this are likely to be the 
means, under God, of greatly promoting the spiritual wood of 
those whose spiritual interests are entrusted to us,” Certainly the 
most valuable result of it is, that it tends to dissipate the ground- 
loss fears entertained in high quarters concerning the probable 
consequences of allowing the convocation to transact business, 
Mor it is a model on a small seale of what might be expeeted in 
greater perfection on the larger, ‘The wise demeanour which has 
done so much credit to the one, would shine more conspicuously 
in the other. For surely the absentees will never permit it to be 
said, that, if they had been there, a different seene would have 
been exhibited ; that they would have acted the part of ineendi- 
aries, and thrown every thing into disorder by their intemperance, 
We are persuaded that, on the contrary, their wise moderation 
would have been beneficial to the synod, In the debate upon Lord 
Redesdale’s motion in the Ilouse of Lords last session, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is reported to have said that, “ judging 
from the only grounds of judgment open to him-—from the expe- 
rience of the past, he could not comply with the petitions of those, 
who wished him to use his influence to promote the assembling of 
convocation.” Tle would scarcely have used this language with- 
out some qualification, if he had seen the authentic account of the 
proceedings at [xeter. With respect, indeed, to * healing divi- 
sions in the Church,” it must be owned that, from the causes 
already stated, it was not a happy example. The bali, that 
might have been poured into her wounds, and neutralized 
their morbid irritation, was withheld by the lichesse of those 
Who chose to stay away. But who can doubt that, if the same 
experiment were made in any other diocese, where the same per- 
sonal or party antipathies did not exist, the result would be 7 
different $ and if the question were referred to a national synod, 
and the clergy, encouraged by their bishops, would manfully set 
their shoulders to the wheel to extricate the Church from its em- 
barrassments, and would return the best representatives that each 
archdeaconry could furnish, the most timid may rest assured 
that moderate counsels would obtain the ascendancy, and charity 
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and peace would triumph. It is a libel upon the clergy to imagine 
that men of extreme opinions on either side would find favour in 
the minds of the majority. ‘This consideration may relieve the 
archbishop from the double apprehension that haunts him. 
Disappointment ” and ‘excitement are the two monsters that 
sit heavy upon his soul, and disturb his rest, and fill him with 
frightful dreams. With respect to the first of these, we wholly 
dissent from his Grace's position, that the reconciliation of some 
conflicting rubrics, or supplying the deficiency of others, and the 
change of a few obsolete words, or questionable phrases, would be 
of little value. If conscientious men. are sorely perplexed, and 
feel their position in the Church a serious grievance ; if the law of 
the Church prescribes one thing, and the law of custom prescribes 
another ; if bishops are placed in the awkward dilemma of being 
forced either to authorize the infraction of positive laws, or to 
alienate the affections of many a congregation, 1t may well be ex- 
pected that the Church will earnestly require a solution of 
these difficulties. Let the archbishop, then, form his judgment 
upon the ground which he has himself selected. ‘The synod of 
Exeter is now matter of history; and what does experience tell 
us were the subjects with which it was occupied? The promotion 
of the interests of the diocesan training-school, especially by the 
admission of pupil teachers and stipendiary monitors ; the arrange- 
ment of diocesan school inspection; the best way of continuing 
pastoral superintendence over the children who have left school 
just at that perilous period of their lives when they most need a 
kind monitor; the enforcement of that primitive and excellent 
method of teaching religious truth—eatechetical instruction ; the 
restoration of a permanent order of deacons—permanent, that 1s, 
with some rare exceptions—in order to admit into the ministry 
many pious and spiritual persons who have not had the ad- 
vantage of a university education; the best mode in which they 
could avail themselves of lay assistance in their parishes ; and the 
increase of services in the Church ;—all these are subjects of the 
gravest importance, which could not be discussed without signal 
benefit to every member of the synod, and are full of the deepest 
interest to every member of the Chureh. 

But to return to the subject of experience: if little good was 
efiected by convocation in former times, it is unjust to visit upon 
its head the sins of the civil government. Its inefficieney arose 
from its connexion with the state; it was in consequence of a 
petiuion of convocation to the king, in the years 1533 and 1542, 
that an Act of Parliament was passed enabling him to grant a 
commission for the purpose of revising the Ecelesiastical Laws. 
But the design was frustrated hy the death of the king. It was 
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resumed again in the first year of Edward VI., in consequence of 
a renewed petition from the convocation, and was again frustrated 
by the death of the king. ‘The work thus prepared, under the 
title of ‘* Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,” was again brought 
before Parliament in 1571; but, being discouraged by the crown, 
the attempt to get it authorized completely failed. In 1640, the 
convocation enacted many canons without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, which the Commons, as soon as it assembled, declared to 
be contrary to law, and they were afterwards repealed. In 1689, 
a book, containing directions for family devotions, with several 
forms of prayer, was prepared, to be authorized by convocation ; 
but it was adjourned at the end of the year, and then dissolved with 
Parliament. In 1710, the convocation took into consideration 
the expediency of establishing rural deans where they were not, 
and rendering them useful where they were ; a very important 
subject in the administration of our ecclesiastical polity, and well 
deserving of its attention now; the question was discussed ver 

amicably in both houses, the bishops suggesting that the clergy 
should select persons to fill the office, while the lower house 
recommended that the choice should be in the archdeacon ; some 
points were settled after mutual conferences, and a canon was 
drawn up to define and fix their duties; but before their delibe- 
rations were concluded, convocation was prorogued, and it was 
contended, that this terminated the queen's licence for them to 
proceed. In 17138, a form of service for admitting converts from 
the Church of Rome was prepared, and this, with other matters 
recommended by the crown, were in progress, when all was thrown 
over by the death of the queen. In 1715, among other things 
submitted to their consideration by the crown, were the prepara- 
tion of a form for the consecration of churches and chapels, and 
rules for the better instruction of youth for confirmation ; and 
some progress was made, when their labours were interrupted by 
the case of Hoadly, which was more political than religious ; and 
therefore the crown came to that unhappy determination, in 
which it has persisted ever since, of refusing all synodical action 
to the Church of England. Now may we not ask, whether expe- 
rience does not show, that the inefficiency of convocation, what- 
ever it may be, has arisen from causes quite extraneous to its 
synodieal character, and that if its sittings have ended in disap- 
pointment, it is from the faults of its civil construction, from its 
alliance with the state? But these are faults which may and ought 
to be corrected. It is evident, too, that its want of influence 
upon the constitution and fabric of our Church has been much 
exaggerated. The archbishop states, that the articles of 1552 
‘““were ratified, not debated in convocation:” but they were 
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debated, and some alterations were made in them, and not till its 
sanction was received| were they submitted to Parliament to be 
subscribed and published’. He states that its authority was 
deemed of so little importance, “ that no record of the transaction 
appears in the register of their proceedings :” how could it, when 
it is well known that all the registers of this convocation were 
destroyed in the fire of 1666; and that we have nothing to supply 
their place but a few memorials preserved by Strype, and some 
extracts from the journals of the upper house between 1529 and 
1562, published by Bishop Gibson! In order to prove that con- 
vocation had little to do with the formation of the Liturgy, he 
states that it was framed by a committee of bishops and divines, 
and submitted to convocation, not to be formed, but to be 
approved. But is not this the history of every Act of Parlia- 
ment? It is never framed by Parliament itself, but by the cabinet, 
or by some individual before it is introduced ; and even the Bill 
against the Papal Aggression, which oceupied so much time in 
the last session, was submitted to Parliament not to be formed 
but to be approved. But, in point of fact, it appears that the 
authority of those bishops and divines to frame the Liturgy was 
derived from convocation ; for the prolocutor of the lower house 
presented a petition to the archbishop, that the works of the 
bishops and others, who, by order of convocation, had laboured in 
examining, reforming, and publishing the divine service, might be 
laid before them’. He objects to Lord Redesdale speaking of 
convocation as a part of the constitution; but yet, by the statute 
24 Henry VIII., where the king himself is a party in any 
ecclesiastical suit, the appeal lies to the bishops of the realm 
assembled in the upper house of convocation, which is, therefore, 
ealled the third estate of the realm*. In 1689, the House of Com- 
mons showed a much juster appreciation of the value of that part 
of our constitution than the House of Lords has recently ; for 
when those in the dissenting interest wished that all matters 
should be settled in Parliament, that house had the virtue to 
declare, that the convocation was the proper place for the con- 
sideration of ecclesiastical affairs. 

But if the argument, from experience of disappointment, 
completely fails, let us see whether the argument from the 
expectation of excitement will not break down too. The arch- 
bishop has said, that “we must shut our eyes against all 
experience, if we do not foresee the danger of losing the confi- 
dence of the people, if we believe that it would not rather foment 
than allay divisions.” ‘lhe experience of the synod of Exeter 


* Lathbury’s History of Convoeation, p. 165. ? Hist, of Conv. p. 138. 
* Blackstone’s Commentaries, b, iii, ¢. 5. 
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warrants no such conclusions ; but it is with open eyes that some 
persons see imaginary phantoms and unreal terrors. On this 
subject we gladly adopt the language of a writer, who, in 1833, 
addressed the Archbishop of Canterbury in these terms :—*“ I 
know that an apprehension is entertained by some, that the love 
of innovation infecting the clergy may induce them to choose as 
their representatives in the lower house rash and pragmatical men, 
too eager for popularity to be very solicitous about the means of 
obtaining it, and too selfish, or ambitious, or fanatical, to abstain 
from violent and contentious measures ; neither do | deny, that 
some corners of our Church may be infested with the plague-spot 
of a factious spirit, nor that some characters may accidentally 
find their way into convocation, more resembling a noisy dema- 
gogue than a representative of the ministers of the Gospel. And if 
such characters are indeed agreeable to the majority of the clergy, 
if there be in reality the least probability that they would acquire 
a preponderance, or any thing like a preponderance of power, then 
truly there would be reason to despair for our establishment ; 
then it would be too clear that her bulwarks are already under- 
mined, and I should readily concur with your Grace in anticipating 
no good from a national synod. But it cannot be; I cannot for 
one instant believe that we are so far degraded by a spirit of 
worldliness ; that we are so deeply sunk in secularity, and aban- 
doned to unhallowed passions, as to commit the safety of our 
Church to turbulent agitators and factious representatives. No, 
my lord, the character of the clergy stands too high for such 
suspicions ; and their general merit, which cannot be impeached 
by any exceptions that malice may rake out, is the best guarantee 
that their choice would fall upon men eminent for talents and 
capacity for public business, for moderation, and piety, and moral 
worth.” 

But it may be said, that the argument must be confined to 
experience : ‘‘ what can we reason from but from what we know {” 
Well then, we know that the Liturgy has been submitted to con- 
vocation for alteration more than once; and experience teaches 
us that no flame was lighted up from one end of the country to 
the other; no “ conflagration which all the royal prerogative was 
required to extinguish.” But again the archbishop asks, “* What 
reason have we for believing that more advantage or less injury 
to the Church would result from the assembling of convocation 
now, than in the reign of Queen Anne or George I.{” Our 
answer is, There is every reason in the world. The circumstances 
of the Church are totally and entirely different from what they 
then were ; the excitement that then convulsed the Church was 
not religious but political: religion was sometimes the stalking 
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horse, but polities always lurked behind, and aimed the deadly 
blow. The Bangorian controversy, which was in the end so fatal 
to convocation, was in its origin purely political. Hoadly, the 
Whig Bishop of Bangor, published in 1716 a preservative against 
the principles and practices of the nonjurors both in Church and 
State. Now the majority of the clergy in the lower house, though 
not nonjurors, yet viewed the principles of that party not only 
with favour but with sympathy: in short, they were Jacobites, 
and were animated with the spirit which in 1689 had made them 
refuse to allude, in their address, to the king's zeal for the Pro- 
testant religion, or to thank him for his commission, and at the 
accession of Queen Anne, produced the struggle to introduce into 
the address on that occasion some reflections upon her prede- 
cessor. Hence arose the dissatisfaction with which they regarded 
those who supplanted the nonjuring bishops, and occupied their 
sees ; hence that hostility to the upper house, which vented itself 
in all sorts of unreasonable disputes, and disappointed all who 
wished well to the Church. But it is evident that the conflict 
arose from political, and not from ecclesiastical causes; and 
they were so anxious to defend themselves from the charge of 
disaffection to episcopacy, that, in 1702, they vainly urged 
the bishops to pass a resolution asserting the superiority of 
their order and its divine right. Does this picture show any 
resemblance between the temper and feelings of those times 
and these? and is there not abundant reason to believe, that 
in the absence of such temper and feelings more advantage and 
less injury may acerue to the Chureh by allowing the convo- 
cation to act! But further, when Hoadly had filled up the 
measure of his offence by his sermon at the chapel royal, on the 
words, “* My kingdom is not of this world,” the lower house 
protested against the tendency of his works to impugn and 
impeach the regal supremacy in causes ecclesiastical, and the 
authority of the legislature to enforce obedience in matters of 
religion by civil sanction. Will any one say that this is a 
grievance likely to call forth the indignation of the warmest 
admirers of the nonjurors in the present day, and to cause a 
dissension between the two houses? Lastly, however, we are 
perfectly willing to agree with the archbishop, and this we grant 
that experience proves, that a body constituted, as convocation 
then was, ‘is ill suited to the purpose of solemn deliberation, or 
wise legislation.” But that makes nothing for his argument ; 
for he is willing to assume that it is to be remodelled, before he 
enters upon the consequences that may be likely to follow. For 
sunilar reasons we hold that the constitution of the late synod in 
Australia, to which he referred, might be much improved. But 
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whether its decision about baptism was right or wrong, it in no 
degree affects the present argument; because he has no fear of 
any such declaration being issued. Upon the whole, then, it is 
evident that neither history nor experience warrant any appre- 
hensions of dangerous excitement from synodical action, especially 
since they also show that in the most fevered state of feeling in 
convocation no detriment has accrued to the state from the inter- 

osition of the Crown to suspend its functions, when they ceased 
to be beneficial to the Church. But the great lesson that experi- 
ence teaches us, 1s the necessity of alteration and improvement ; 
and we are much encouraged to inquire, how that may best be 
effected, by the declaration of the president of the council, the 
representative of Her Majesty’s Government in the House of 
Lords, that he would not say, the establishment of such a tribunal 
was a novelty unfit to be considered; and that he wished some 
means could be pointed out, if he could see his way with perfect 
confidence. ‘The first step then to reform, would be to give a 
definite form to a law, which we should not have called an altera- 
tion, if the archbishop had not appeared to be unaware of its 
existence ; for otherwise it would have saved him from all this 
unnecessary alarm, He would not have taken this objection “ in 
limine,”—* for what business is to be dispatched $ Some would say 
this, and some would say that,”—if he had known that it was the 
recognised usage of convocation only to proceed to the dispatch 
of that business which was laid before them by the Crown, unless 
a fuller latitude was given them by the same authority. Thus, 
for instance, in 1640, Laud produced the king’s letters, authoriz- 
ing them to treat of canons and constitutions, and to confer upon 
such other points, as he from time to time should deliver to the 
archbishop; and in 1661 the king in council ordered, that a 
commission should be prepared to authorize convocation to con- 
sult upon matters relative to the settlement of the Church, omit- 
ting the usual restraining clause, that nothing should be done 
contrary to the Liturgy, or the Thirty-nine Articles, or the cere- 
monials already established; and, in 1689, a commission was 
appointed under the great seal to draw up matters for the con- 
sideration of the synod‘, If, then, it was understood that this 
was not only the practice but the law of convocation, it would 
entirely depend upon the Crown acting under the advice of the 
archbishop, whether the discussion was confined to rubrics, or 
to canons, or to doctrines, or to any thing else; and although 
some perfunctory expression of opinion upon other topics might 
be dropped in debate, and perhaps usefully too, yet unless the 
assembly proved itself to be so disorderly as to be unfit for deli- 

* Lathbury’s Hist. of Conv. pp. 221, 242, 
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beration, it would be easily restrained within the bounds of its 
own regulations. What those regulations should be on other 
points as well as this, is the subject that next demands considera- 
tion; and here we may profit largely by the lessons which expe- 
rience has taught us. The points in dispute between the two 
houses in the beginning of the last century were, on the one 
hand, whether the archbishop had the power of proroguing and 
dissolving convocation, and of fixing a day for proceeding to busi- 
ness by a schedule of continuation, so called because it continues 
the convocation from one day to another; whether he could ad- 
journ the lower house as well as the upper; whether he had a 
right to appoint committees of the lower house for special busi- 


ness; whether the bishops had a right to require an answer from: 


the lower house in writing; and, on the other hand, whether the 
lower house had any right to meddle in returns and elections ; 
whether they could appoint a substitute for the prolocutor with- 
out the approbation or knowledge of the bishops; whether they 
have a right to hold intermediate sessions ; whether they had a 
right to proceed to business of the greatest moment, and form re- 
solutions without aequainting the bishops or consulting them ; and 
whether they hada concurrent claim with the archbishop to a co- 
ercive power over their own members, or to grant leave of absence, 
or to substitute proxies. In constructing the new platform of a 
national synod, these doubts and difficulties should be fully re- 
solved ; to which we may add another ease of privilege which might 
become the subject of dispute, though it has never yet been called 
in question. In some convoeations, orders were issued against re- 
vealing what passed in debate even in discourse, until it was finished. 
In 1629 the archbishop threatened to excommunicate any one 
who mentioned any thing out of the house to any persons whatso- 
ever, except among themselves. In 1641 the penalty was sus- 
pension for three months, and six other instances are given in 
Gibson's Synodus Anglicana.” It might be expedient to imitate 
the synod of Exeter in the employment of a single reporter ; for 
though every deliberative assembly is entitled to exercise the same 
privilege as the Houses of Parliament of excluding strangers, and 
deliberating, if they see fit, with closed doors, yet it would be 
pusillanimous and impolitie to shun publicity altogether. These 
and many other minor arrangements will require very serious and 
sage consideration ; and, therefore, the next question that arises 
is, ‘To whom shall this delicate and difficult task be committed ? 
A popular assembly is notoriously the worst body to whieh the 
framing of rules ean be confided. Witness the numerous blunders 
introduced into Acts of Parliament by amendments inconsider- 
ately proposed, and hastily adopted. ‘There are precedents to 
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which we may refer. In 1689 a commission was issued by the 
Crown, authorizing certain individuals to prepare for convocation 
alterations in the Liturgy, and canons, and other matters con- 
nected with the Church. But it may be said the reform ought at 
all events to originate in convocation. Well, then, let the ex- 
ample of the convocation of 1532 be followed. Let only time be 
allowed, when it next meets, for the adoption of a petition to the 
Queen before it is prorogued. That surely is not too much to 
ask. It would merely state what was then stated, that they were 
content to commit these matters to thirty-two persons to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown. In conformity with the wish or concession 
thus signified, after several vain attempts to give it effect, at last 
in 1551 a commission was issued to eight bishops, eight divines, 
eight civilians, and eight common lawyers; of whom eight were 
selected to gather and put in order the materials. But it appears 
from Strype, that the work was principally executed by the Arch- 
bishop, ‘Taylor, Martyr, and Haddon, who was a civilian. That 
work was the “ Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,” which would 
have been the law of the Church, if, when it was brought before 
Parliament, Queen Elizabeth or her ministers had not  with- 
held their sanction. It would supply very valuable materials to 
a similar commission now, and is justly commended Dy the Bishop 
of Exeter as an important document of very high authority. 
With questions of doctrine and details of administration 
the royal commission need not meddle; they would be far 
better reserved for the committees of convocation. There 
are, however, some momentous organic changes requisite, with 
which they would be bound to deal. In the first place, the amal- 
gamation of the two provinces is necessary ; the Church of Hng- 
land cannot be fairly represented but by a national synod. The 
province of York may be flattered by ‘the bubble, honour”— 
the honour of appearing to have its own convocation; but 
it is no better than a delusion, which cheats its clergy out of 
the substantial privilege of having a voice and vote in the affairs 
of the Church. Its transactions were wholly unimportant ; its 
assent to the acts of the larger province was expected as a matter 
of course ; and the inconvenience of separation was so strongly 
felt in 1661, that the Archbishop of York and his suffragans 
requested their lower house to pass a vote for proxies to be sent 
to the other province; and several of its members were com- 
missioned to sit and act in behalf of the convocation of York. 
It would, in fact, be only the restoration of an ancient practice ; 
for in 1072, when a synod was held to determine the claims and 
boundaries of the two provinces, it was agreed that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should have the power of summoning the 
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Archbishop of York and his suffragans to a synod, and such 
national synods were not unfrequently held. It is, therefore, but 
a slight concession from that province that we ask. But there is 
a more difficult concession in another quarter, which is equally 
essential to the unity of our Church in its national represen- 
tation. On this subject we cannot better express our feelings 
than by adding another extract from the pamphlet of Philo- 
synodus, which we have quoted before : ‘* The union of this country 
with Ireland must be cemented by a closer connexion of the 
clergy; Ido not say of the churches, but of the clerg ; for 
there is but one Church in England and Ireland: it 1s the 
Church of the United Kingdom. And if in the latter it is to be 
crushed by popery and misrule, its downfal may be considered 
the first signal of impending ruin here. The storm which uproots 
it there will rend the Church of England, and shake it to its 
base. Let us not then hesitate to proclaim that our interests 
are identified with those of the Cheseh in Ireland, and that ever 
fibre of our ecclesiastical frame quivers with the pang whic 
ierces her bosom. Means, therefore, should be devised to admit 
eS prelates and the representatives of her clergy to sit in con- 
vocation with ours; and that venerable body would be both 
strengthened and enlightened by the accession, many of them 
being men not less distinguished for their talents than for their 
piety.” But Ireland has her own convocation ; and the jealous 
susceptibilities of a ci-devant national Church, when asked to wear 
henceforth a quasi-provincial character, must be treated with 
great tenderness. We cannot legislate for her here. We may 
suggest what appears to be most beneficial to her, as well as to 
ourselves; but the first movement must come from herself. The 
concessions which she may be willing to make must proceed from 
her own conviction of their necessity. Let us hope that the time 
will come when the primate of England and the primate of Ire- 
land will confer together on the best manner of making these 
arrangements; for the very fact that two different bodies of 
canons are in force in the two countries is a sufficient argument 
for removing so great an anomaly from the United Church, At 
all events, it would be easy to show that our own canons call 
loudly for reform, that they ought to be better accommodated to 
the altered circumstances of the times, and brought more into 
conformity not only with the law of the land, but even with the 
other branch of our ecclesiastical law, the Rubric. The clergy 
cannot obey contradictory laws, as, for instance, when they pre- 
scribe different times for catechising in the Church. One or the 
other must be wrong: and what is the consequence? both are 
disobeyed, If the Queen would only consent that her royal com- 
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mission should be authorized to frame new canons, to be con- 
sidered in convocation, and obtain its sanction, a great point 
would be gained. It cannot be denied that it would be an ex- 
eriment worth the trial, if it were only to relieve the Church 
rom the burthen of obsolete and impracticable laws, and the 
consciences of the clergy from the doubtful obligation of obe- 
dience to them. We do not pretend to say that the result would 
give universal satisfaction; for what legislation ever did? It 
rarely happens that any single law unites all suffrages in its 
favour; but a. code of laws never. Grumblers, therefore, there 
certainly would be; some perhaps disappointed, and some ex- 
cited: but we will venture to predict that they would form only 
an inconsiderable minority, whose opinions could not be allowed 
to cross the wishes and to damage the interests of the greater 
number. But there yet remains another alteration in the frame- 
work of convocation, which is quite indispensable; an alteration 
which was advocated with great pat by the two prelates who 
supported the motion of Lord Redesdale, as well as by that noble 
lord himself,—the introduction of laymen. Yet this again would 
not be an innovation; it would be only a return to an ancient 
practice: for in former times, as we have already shown, princes 
were the representatives of the lay element in the Church, on the 
rinciple defended by Bishop Bilson in his “ True Difference 
Christian Subjection and Unchristian Rebellion ;” that 
i: they have the same freedom to discern spirits and refuse strange 
doctrines that all the faithful have. 

“In the code of Theodosius,” says Wake, ‘ the code and novels 
of Justinian, the yet later collection of Basilius, Leo, and Con- 
stantine, how many constitutions shall we find in every one of 
these, relating to ecclesiastical affairs; nay, and even to the very 
faith which was to be taught and professed in the Churches! And 
when the empire began to be parcelled out into several lesser 
states and kingdoms, we find their several princes still maintaining 
the same authority. In 865 Lewis convened a council at Worms, 
and there ordered many things relating both to the faith and 

‘ discipline of the Church. Arnulph, his nephew, called a great 
»! council at Trebur, presided and assisted at it, and caused what 
7 was done, not only to be subscribed by the bishops whom he had 
ie assembled, but to be confirmed by a great number both of the 
inferior clergy and of the daity’.” Adelbardus, who was cousin 

to Charlemagne, and one of his counsellors, tells of a general 
assembly of clerics and laics convened by that monarch, which 
was indifferently called a convention, a council, and a synod. 


§ Theol. Tracts, p. 716. ; 
6 Authority of Christian Princes, asserted by Dr. Wake. 
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They deliberated, sometimes together, and sometimes apart; the 
seniors, that is, the magnates, whether counts or bishops, 
“ propter consilium ordinandum ;” the minors, that is, the lesser 
barons and inferior clergy, “‘propter idem suscipiendum et interdum 

riter tractandum, et non ex potestate, sed ex proprio mentis 
intellectu, vel sententid, confirmandum.” And, then, to come 
nearer home, to conventions which were held in Scotland from 
843 to 1124, they more resembled these Gallican comitia or 
councils held by Charlemagne and his successors, in which capi- 
tularies were published, than episcopal synods ; for in them there 
were present not only bishops, but chieftains also, and the king 
himself’. And, finally, we shall find, that the same practice 
prevailed among our own Anglo-Saxon ancestors, their eccle- 
siastical assemblies were called synods or councils, though secular 
persons joined in them, and secular affairs were sometimes trans- 
acted in them; and we learn from the same authority, that the 
presence of princes and nobles there, in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries, was testified by their subscriptions; for no 
ecclesiastical constitutions were allowed to have the force of law, 
unless they were not only confirmed, but approved by the king. 
And therefore he sometimes attended in person, together with the 
magnates of his realm*; and if what was done obtained their 
approbation, the royal consent was given. Matters of Church 
and commonwealth, says Sir Henry Spelman, were often dictated 
and concluded in the same meeting: ‘‘Communi consensu tam 
cleri quam populi, episcoporum, procerum, comitum, necnon omnium 
sapientum, seniorum populorumque totius regni’.” Even after 
the Conquest, the laity were not excluded from diocesan synods, 
though the object of their admission was not any share in 
judgment, but that they might plead for redress of grievances. 
They were placed almost on the same footing with the deacons ; 
for when the clergy had taken their seats, the deacons and laity 
were admitted ; the deacons presented their complaints to the 
bishop first, and then the laity theirs. The ope laboured long, 
with increasing success, to establish his sbanlate dominion over 
the Church ; and to effect this, he separated as much as possible 
the clergy, who were subject to him, from the laity who were not, 
and gave them an interest and share in his own supremacy. This 
exorbitant ambition of the Papacy has had a very fatal effect 
upon our ecclesiastical polity : it was the cause of the statute of 
Premunire, which, by restraining the legatine power, restrained 
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that of our archbishops too, who previously assembled provincial 
and national synods, and enacted canons without let or hindrance 
from the king ; and it was the cause of the act of submission, 
when the Reformation transferred that obnoxious supremacy to 
the Crown, by which, as Fuller says, “all convocations, so long as 
they lasted, were born tongue-tied, till the king did cut the string 
thereof with his letters-patent, allowing them leave to debate on 
matters of religion ; yea, even with the royal assent they subject 
not any, for recusancy to obey their canons, to a civil penalty, in 

rson or property, until confirmed by Act of Parliament *.” 
Now the supremacy of the Crown, for reasons already assigned, 
is absolutely necessary in every country which has an established 
religion ; and as long as the laity have no representatives in our 

nods, it would be difficult to contend against their right to have 
that voice in parliament which is denied to them in convocation. 
This it was that caused the dissatisfaction with the Australian 
synod, which the archbishop mentioned in the House of Lords, to 
prove that the experiment had failed there, and therefore would 
fail here. But how does he arrive at this conclusion? His words, 
as reported in the “‘ Guardian,” were: ‘* The principal laity of a city - 
had met together, and unanimously protested against a measure 
which they treated as an infringement upon their liberty as 
Churchmen.” But what does this prove? Not that the experiment 
failed ; for there was a great deal of wisdom in some of the de- 
terminations of the bishops, which we should do well to imitate, 
and would be rewarded with satisfaction, here as well as there. 
Not that it produced dissension instead of peace; for if one 
town alone dissented, the harmony was far greater than could 
have been expected. But this it does prove, that there was a 
defect in the constitution of that synod, inevitable under the 
circumstances, but not inevitable in the proposed remodelling 
of convocation here, and which ought to be corrected by the 
admission of the laity ; for it is evident that the laity assembled 
in Parliament are a body no longer fit to legislate for the national 
Church. Why should our ecclesiastical concerns be discussed 
by Dissenters and Roman Catholics, or, at least, governed by 
their votes? This is an anomalous state of things unknown to 
the former history of our Church; and new ailments require 
new remedies. If, therefore, it could be shown that. sufficient 
provision is made for the interests of the laity by admitting their 
co-operation, it would not be unreasonable to hope that Par- 
liament might consent to pass an Act, giving legal validity to 
the enactments of convocation within the area of the national 
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Church, when sanctioned by the Queen in council, without in- 
sisting on the manifest injustice of their being submitted to the 
Lords and Commons. The Privy Council, which is not accus- 
tomed to show any partiality to the Church, would be a sufficient 
guarantee that sities would be allowed to receive the royal 
sanction which interfered either indirectly or remotely with other 
sects. If they should be of opinion that any reasonable appre- 
hension of such an effect could be entertained, they might be 
authorized to direct that the questionable measure should 
through the ordeal of a Parliamentary statute. But then the 
question arises, How could the Church be assured of the good 
will of the lay representatives, and their anxiety to promote her 
real interests ! The only security would be the sacramental test ; 
not as it was formerly understood for secular purposes, as a qua- 
lification for office, but as an evidence of a religious habit of 
mind. ‘True indeed it is, too true, that even that security is 
not infallible ; for the heart of man is desperately wicked, and 
dissimulation may deceive us: but though genuine piety is not 
always the motive to frequent communion, yet he who fails in 
that point is defective in the most important duty of Christian 
obedience and religious worship. ‘‘ Let no such man be trusted.” 
The frequency required should not be less than the rubrical 
minimum of three times a year; but from what period of time 
backwards the qualification should be measured, whether one 
year would suffice, or how many, the commission would have to 
consider, as well as many other details of organization, such as 
the places and seasons of election, and the qualifications of elec- 
tors. Nor is this all. The existing system of clerical repre- 
sentation needs a thorough reform. The present constitution of 
convocation is full of irregularities and defects. Different rules 
prevail in the two provinces, and in different dioceses of the same 
province. In the province of York, Durham refuses to send 
proctors. ‘The other old dioceses return two for each archdea- 
conry. Inthe province of Canterbury there is not even one for 
each ; for there are fifty-three archdeaconries, and only forty- 
four proctors to represent them. Now, since the whole body 
consists of 144, it is evident that the parochial clergy are very 
inadequately represented. In some dioceses they do not even 
enjoy the privilege of electing. Commissioners, archdeacons, the 
cig are the persons who choose the proctors. Then again the 
new dioceses complicate the matter still further, and are a power- 
ful argument for recasting the whole in a new mould. The 
archdeacons are official members by the most unquestionable 
right ; for at one time they were the sole representatives of the 
clergy, as at the synod of Merton; and being the nominees of 
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the bishops, they secure a considerable episcopal influence in the 
lower house. But it will probably be thought that the chapters 
have too large a share, and that the deans would be sufficient 
representatives of those not very important bodies. In the cognate 
Episcopal Church of the United States, four members are sent 
from each diocese to the general convention, which meets once in 
every three years. The same number of laymen also is elected 
by ballot, and the election of both is rendered the more easy by 
the preliminary meeting of diocesan synods or conventions ; for 
to every diocesan convention a layman is sent from every vestry, 
if and out of the number so assembled four deputies are chosen. 
, This is a mode of Boker which might with great advantage 


be adopted here. Diocesan synods might be authorized to meet, 


: if not annually, as in America, yet at least triennially, for the 
purpose of this election, if not for the transaction of other busi- 
ness; such, for instance, as diocesan associations and other 
societies now transact. And besides this, they would materially 
strengthen the hands of the bishop, and enable him to enforce his 
just authority upon those who now sometimes fight against him 
under the zegis of a name—the much abused name of the Church 
—for it is not in truth the Church, but their own interpretation 
of the Church’s will. If different diocesan synods were to come 
to opposite conclusions on any matters of moment, and of common 
concernment, the question would then be referred to the’ general 
convention; which would finally determine, if a rubric were 
doubtful, how it should be understood ; if some practice of rites 
and ceremonies was various, how it should be rendered uniform ; 
if some doctrine were called in question, whether it should be 
more strictly defined, or whether some liberty of interpretation 
should be left by refusing further interference. 

There can be no reason to doubt, that these decisions, what- 
ever they might be, would be received with reverence and sub- 
mission as the law of the Church; and if some contumacious 
a should withdraw from our communion, we might lament 
their infatuation, but they would be the sufferers, and not the 
Church. The Primate appeals to experience to justify his fears 
of the consequences, and says we must shut our eyes against 
all experience, if we do not foresee danger. We accept the 
appeal, and deny the danger. The only experience of such a 
convention as we have described is to be found in the United 
States ; and it is very remarkable, that the same unfounded ap- 
prehensions were entertained there from precisely the same 
causes. “It was feared,” says the American correspondent of 
the * Colonial Church Chronicle,” “ that it might afford some ad- 
vantages to parties disposed to agitate the Church,—and that, 
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with recent vexed questions with regard to Romanizing, and the 
like, there would be little to gratify the lovers of truth or peace, 
So great was the alarm felt by well-disposed persons, who foresaw 
all manner of evils, and anticipated that their divisions would be 
more fomented than allayed; that public and private prayers were 
offered up incessantly for the success of the experiment. And 
what was the result? Their prayers were heard; their faith in 
the protection of their Divine Head was justified ; the anticipated 
difficulties were quietly removed; and the writer is enabled to 
say,—It must be confessed, that our convention, however novel its 
constitution, has worked admirably well. The lay element proves 
itself more and more an element of strength, of influence, and of 
safety. The position of laymen in our councils has tended to produce 
a class of well-read, sound, and practical lay Churchmen, who are 
always found on the side of conservatism, order, and law. Hence, 
when ignorant and fanatical laymen obtain a seat in convention, 
they soon find their level, and are kept in check by members of 
their own order; while the practical and popular views of purely 
practical matters, which the laity sometimes suggest in connexion 
with sound doctrinal principles, have often been found of great 
benefit, and have been readily accepted by the clergy in very em- | 
barrassing junctures.” If, then, their difficulties were so easily 
removed there, much more may we expect it here; for in some of 
the states the sacramental test is not permitted, and thus a door is 
opened to irregularities and disorder. Away, then, with ground- 
less doubts and fears: in these days of ceaseless progression in im- 
provement, it will not do to act on the antiquated maxim of 
letting well alone. It is not well to be distracted by strife and 
variance, without any prospect of remedy or reconcilement ; and 
if any good has been hitherto achieved by our Church, notwith- 
standing her weakness, it is because so great is her vitality, that 
it cannot be wholly subdued by adverse circumstances. Let our 
rulers in Church and State only be persuaded of this, that, if the 
responsibility of incurring some risk alarms them, the responsi- 
bility of doing nothing, when they might do much to save her 
from impending evils, is far more formidable; and.that they have 
now a glorious opportunity of immortalizing their names by res- 
cuing her from her degraded position in the eyes of the world, 
and enabling her to heal her bleeding wounds, to develope her 
natural resources, to plume her wings for a flight into higher 
regions than she has ever yet attained, and to fulfil her divine 
mission by concentrating all her energies on the advancement of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
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Axt. VIL—1. Speech of the Kanu or ABERDEEN against the. 
Second Reading of the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill ; 
with the Protest against the passing of the Bill. London: 
Murray. 

2. Speech of the Duxe or Arcytu on the Second Reading of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in the House of Lords, July 2\, 1851. 
London: Moxon. 


3. The Twofold Protest. A Letter from the Duxe or Arcy.u to 
the Bishop of Oxford. London: Moxon. 


4, Letters on Church Matters. By D.C. L. Reprinted from the 
“ Morning Chronicle.” London: Ridgway. 

5. A Revival of Spiritual. Religion the only Effectual 
for the Dangers which now threaten the Church of England. 
By Daniet Witson, .A., Vicar of Islington. London: 
Hatchards. 


6. A Letter to the Parishioners of St. Saviour’s. By the Author 
of a “ Narrative of Five Years at St. Saviour’s, Leeds.” Ox- 
ford: Vincent. 


7. A Narrative of Five Years at St. Saviour’s, Leeds. By the 
Reo. J. H. Potten, W.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


8. An Apology for the High-Ohurch Movement on Liberal Prin- 
ciples, By the Rev. Roperr Owxn, J.A., Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 


9. Records of the Supremacy of the Crown. By James Brocpvey, 
M.A., Vicar of Deddington. | 

10. A Sketch of the History of Erastianism. By Rozerr Isaac 
Wirzerrorcr, A.M., Archdeacon of the East Riding. Lon- 
don: Murray. 


Tuer character of immutability in matters of doctrines which the 
Church of Rome used to arrogate to herself, has certainly not ex- 
tended itself to the political relations of that Church. The last 
few years have exhibited the Church of Rome in the most oppo- 
site lights. Having in one year discouraged agitation in Ireland, 
and in another condemned revolutionary principles in France, 
the Papacy appears in 1847 at the head of the revolutionary 
movement throughout Europe. Padre Ventura, its most eloquent 
orator, boasts of the power of the Church over democracy, and 
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announces its alliance with that formidable power. A Pope be- 
comes the idol of liberalism and of democracy throughout Europe. 
Revolutionized Italy seeks to place him at its head. Monarchy is 
overthrown in France, and the republic which succeeds is at once 
recognised by the Romish hierarchy as a special gift of Heaven. 
French archbishops and bishops of ultramontane principles are 
amongst the most enthusiastic defenders and admirers of repub- 
licanism. Christianity becomes with them identical with the 
“ Liberté, egalité, fraternité,” of the “Tricolor.” The clergy are 
never weary of consecrating and planting trees of liberty. They. 
glory in proclaiming themselves revolutionists and republicans. 

A year or so passes over, and the position of things in the 
Roman Catholic world is somewhat different. Republicanism is 
no longer in the ascendancy in France. Austria has regained 
her power in Germany and Italy. The democracy which Father 
Ventura and Pio Nono had appealed to, had been found less 
manageable than the Church of Rome had anticipated: the Pope 
had been obliged to call in the aid of foreign bayonets to subdue 
a spirit which he had created. And what is the result we see 
before us? ‘Throughout Europe Romanism has allied itself with 
absolutism. It is now the agent which the chief continental 
powers employ for the purpose of disseminating political principles 
in accordance with their views. It is the open foe of republi- 
canism and even of constitutional liberty ; and the same bishops 
and priests who two or three years ago were hailing the advent of 
democracy as a revival of Christianity, are now denouncing it as 
the work of the devil, and catechising their people on the divine 
and indefeasible right of absolute sovereigns. 

Such sudden and strange revolutions in principle are rather 
calculated to:convince men of the policy than of the integrity of 
the Church of Rome. Its fidelity can be always relied on indeed 
—but only by those who are in possession of power, or who have 
a prospect of attaining it. Let democracy gain the ascendancy 
next year, or have a prospect of so doing; and Romanism would 
become its most humble and devoted admirer. Its sole object is 
self-aggrandizement ; and it is withheld by no principle of any 
kind from the pursuit of that object. If, in our country, its cause 
can be advanced by its advocacy of “ civil and religious liberty,” 
it will be the most zealous of the supporters of that principle. 
in another country its interests are likely to be promoted by ad- 
yocating and acting on the directly contrary principle, it will be 
the agent of absolutism, and will denounce democracy as the work 
of the devil. In America it will be republican: in Naples 
it will be absolutist: in Austria it will be reactionary: in Ireland 
it will be rebellious, 
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But to pass now from the more general subject to the parti- 
cular case of Romanism in England. 

The last year has done much towards disclosing the real cha- 
racter of the Church of Rome to Englishmen. ' So extraordinary 
a combination and series of events has perhaps never occurred, 
at a moment when the lesson which it inculeates was more 
urgently called for; and blinded, indeed, must be the under- 
standing which does not discern the character of their instruction, 
Was it a merely fortuitous combination of events which—at the 
moment when Romanism at length threw off the mask, and 
usurped, in the boldest terms, dominion over [Kngland—had 
severed the bonds of political alliance between. the Papacy and 
the Whig and Radical party by the decrees of the Synod of 
Thurles; and thus enabled English Liberalism to act freely when 
the Papal Aggression took place? The Papal Aggression would, 
probably, have been unresisted by the leaders of political parties, 
had not the State policy for the pacification of Ireland, by mixed 
education, been frustrated by the Pope, and by the Romish hier- 
archy. Those two movements, occurring in rapid succession, 
presented the most decisive evidence, to all England, that the 
same lust of dominion—the same dictation and interference in 
temporal affairs—the same monstrous arrogance and unbounded 
audacity which had distinguished the Papacy in the middle ages 
—were its unchanged characteristics at the present day; and 
that its aggressive policy was only capable of being restrained by 
coercion. It was at length perceived that a system of concession, 
which might be safely adopted where real grievances needed to 
be redressed, was not likely to be attended with equal success 
when applied to an organized and ambitious system of aggression. 
Then the proceedings of the Courts of Law drew general atten- 
tion to the formidable machinery by which the Church of Rome 
contrives to extract from youth and from old age the vast funds 
which she employs in her system of proselytism. In the course 
of those strange proceedings Romish bishops were detected in 
equivocation and falsehood; Romish priests were seen invading 
the chamber of the dying, and compelling the transfer of large 
possessions from their rightful inheritors, to the Church of Rome. 
In these cases, indeed, Romanism was compelled, by the excited 
state of public opinion, to disgorge the greater part of its prey ; 
but it was seen, that a system existed, which was placing at the 
disposal of that Church incalculable means for promoting her own 
ascendancy. 

The progress of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill through the 
House of Commons, showed, in the most unmistakeable point of 
view, the spirit which animated the whole Roman Catholic party 
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in England and Ireland. Not only did the Romish hierarchy and 
eople in Ireland make common cause with the Pope and his 
English emissaries—not only did they on all occasions treat the 
Royal Supremacy with insult and contumely—not only did they 
give vent to the most violent and seditious threats, and assert 
their resolution to disobey the law, if passed, but they openly 
banded together for the purpose of subverting the Ministry which 
had introduced the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Disregarding all 
those interests of the State, which as members of Parliament 
they were bound to promote, the avowed policy of the Romish 
members in Parliament was to vote against the Ministry on all 
occasions, and at all hazards. They were ready to sacrifice any 
interest, or to promote any principles, by which the triumph of 
the Church of Rome could be accomplished. They would have 
brought in the Protectionists, though they had always themselves 
voted as Free-traders. This desperation of the Romish party in 
Parliament showed the dangerous character of the element which 
had been introduced into the Constitution in 1829. Here isa 
set of men whose objects are not political, but religious—a body 
who are indeed violent and turbulent politicians, but who are so 
only with the object of gaining ascendancy for their own religion. 
While with other parties in Parliament political and party consi- 
derations are of paramount importance, the Romish party is ready 
to throw its weight on any side where the interests of Romanism 
are likely to be promoted. It is wholly devoid of political or moral 
principle; its sole object is Papal ascendancy in this empire. 

It is well that the results of the measure of 1829 should be 
thus at length so fully brought out into view. It has immensely 
enlightened public opinion in England. It is no longer requisite 
now to point to the page of history for the purpose of showing 
the spirit of Romanism. We are not liable to imputations of 
bigotry, or of unreasonable fear, when we say that Romanism 
ought not to be encouraged in any country situated as England is 
—that it is necessarily and invariably the bitter and persevering 
enemy of Protestant institutions—that its policy is unprincipled 
and desperate—that its spirit is persecuting—that it will never 
rest until it attains absolute ascendancy—that it will never remain 
satisfied while one fragment of the Established Church remains 
in existence—and that it is at this moment animated by the 
same spirit and principles (though as yet unable to act fully on 
them) which led to the Gunpowder Plot, the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the Irish Rebellion of 1641. The spirit of 
Romanism is now, for the first time within our recollection, 
understood by the press and the people of England: and Romanism 
has itself accomplished this most salutary object. 
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The hollowness of the claim for toleration and equality, when 
referred by Romanism, has also been curiously illustrated by 
the contemporary concordats with Spain, Tuscany, and other 
countries, by which the Roman Catholic religion is granted ex- 
clusive ascendancy, while other communions are prevented from 
exercising their religious worship, and all subjects are deprived of 
their religious liberty. The Romanist who applauds the King of 
Naples, or the Grand Duke of Tuscany, or the Queen of Spain, 
for putting down Protestant service in their dominions, or im- 
risoning natives who may attend any other worship except that 
of the Church of Rome, or for preventing the erection of churches 
for the service of the Church of England, has little right to claim 
from England liberties and rights which he is willing to see refused 
to Protestants. His object is, but too evidently, to establish, by 
aid of the principles of toleration, a political ascendancy which he 
would instantly employ for the purpose of crushing every religion 
except his own. He advocates the he, of religious liberty, 
in order that he may extinguish religious liberty ; just as he en- 
deavours to subvert all reasonable faith, and to bring men to infi- 
delity, in the hope that they will accept a principle of blind cre- 
dulity, instead of a rational belief. He would rather see men 
infidels at once, than see them members of the Church of England, 
or of any denomination except his own. He argues precisely as 
an infidel does, and borrows all the arguments of the rationalist 
or the deist against the Word of God. His unceasing employ- 
ment is to instil doubt in every form, in the hope that reason and 
common sense may be distrusted, and that the principle of un- 
bounded scepticism he has invoked may eventuate in slavish sub- 
mission to an authority which has no proofs except its own arro- 
gant claims and assumptions. This system of argument which, 
as employed by Dr. Newman, has recently attracted much atten- 
tion, 1s wniversally practised in the Church of Rome: it was 
invented by the Jesuits in the seventeenth century: and the fact 
that a large meeting of Romanists has been held at Birmingham, 
headed by the titular Bishop Ullathorne, for the purpose of 
returning thanks to the most recent preacher of this Ro- 
mish infidelity, is a sufficient indication of the identification 
? that system with the feelings and views of the Church of 
me. 

Yes! the Church of Rome would prefer to see us infidels, rather 
than to see us Protestants. It would support infidelity against us. 
It would rather see the Temple of Reason in England than the 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, or the Independent or Wesieyan Chapel. 
And it is strange and instructive too, to mark its peculiar bitter- * 
ness against the Church of England. All its attacks are directed 
against that Church, and it is desirous of gaining the support of 
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the Dissenters in its efforts for her destruction: with Dissenters 
it is willing to fraternize, in the hope that they may be made tools 
for the overthrow of religious liberty, and the establishment of 
Papal ascendancy. 

A certain number of members of the Church of [England 
have been inclined to think far too favourably of the Church of 
Rome. Led away by utopian theories of religious union, and by 
a species of pious cosmopolitism, several ingenious and subtle 
thinkers began to reason themselves into a belief that there could 
be no real impediments in the way of universal harmony. They 
persuaded themselves gradually that the Church of Rome was 
not so ugly as she looked at first —that she was mild, and 
gentle, and tolerant —and that all the fault was on our side, 
Of course, when matters had gone so far, unstable minds be- 
gan to totter, and apostasies to occur. But still the favourable 
impressions towards Rome, which had for a series of years been 
continued, could not give way at once; and by the section of 
Churchmen referred to, Rome has been studiously courted on all 
occasions. Its ceremonial was assiduously imitated ; its phra- 
seology was adopted ; its devotions were treated as models; it 
became the rule and standard on all occasions. This section of 
the Church could not endure plain speaking against Rome; it 
sneered at the old-fashioned prejudices of those who continued the 
protest of the Reformation; it did not fear to outrage public feel- 
ing in its avowed preference for the practices of a rival Church; 
it steadily looked forward to union between the Churches of Eng- 
land and Rome, and endeavoured to prepare the way; it was 
always ready to defend Rome—made common cause with the 


‘Papacy—felt deeply the expulsion of the “holy father” from his 


capital city—denounced the Roman people in their struggle for 
liberty-—and, in fine, took its stand on behalf of Rome during the 
whole course of the Keclesiastical Titles Bill. And yet, how has 
this conduct been requited? While this section of the Church 
was bent on extending the right hand of fellowship to Rome, 
Romanists were treating them on all occasions with contempt, 
hatred, and enmity. If there was one party in the Church 
beyond another which was more especially the object of con- 
tumely, disdain, and hostility to Romanism, it was the very party 
which was sacrificing its character and influence to its love for the 
Church of Rome. Rome could not endure any approximation 
which did not lead to submission to her. The “ Tractarian” who 
just did not admit the pope to be the vicar of Jesus Christ, and 
1eld the Church of England to be still a part of the visible Chureh 
of Christ on earth, was held to be as utterly severed from the way 
of salvation as the merest rationalist, or grossest heretic. Nay, he 
was still more detested, because he was held to be refusing his 
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faith when the fullest opportunities of knowledge were around 
him. Every species of treachery was resorted to. Romanism 
employed the most unscrupulous agents in the attempt to bring 
persecution and suspicion on those whom it sought to win. It 
worked covertly under the garb of its opponents. The ‘“‘ Church 
and State Gazette” was deceived by Romish emissaries, and 
became their organ for trumpeting forth expected conversions, 
and thus promoting the views of the Church of Rome. Without 
doubt, many a violent and apparently “ ultra-Protestant,” or 
“High-Church” publication in the journals, has been in reality 
the work of concealed Romanists. The recent exposure of Mr. 
W. Rees Gawthorn, has to some extent disclosed the secret 
and treacherous agency of Romish spies and emissaries which has 
been, for years, irritating the religious world, and infusing poison 
into the public press. If the hand of suspicion has been pointed 
at all clergy or laity who have been in any degree undecided in 
their views, or who have put forward any principles which might 
be laid hold of by their enemies for the purpose of undermining 
their influence, it has generally been by Romish agency. We 
speak from positive knowledge when we say, that a ‘“* High- 
Church” clergyman is certain to find Romanists in his neighbour- 
hood the most active agents in whispering amongst his parishioners 
false assurances of his agreement with the Church of Rome, or in 
inflaming Dissenters against him, by a system of lying. Romanism 
invariably makes Puritanism its tool for the promotion of its own 
purposes ; and pursues with the most deadly animosity the very 
men who have been courting it on all occasions. Indeed, it is a 
remarkable fact, as illustrative of the present spirit of Rome, that 
in precise proportion as it is treated with courtesy and tenderness, it 
increases in arrogance, violence, and enmity. It has no generosity 
—no honour—no delicacy. A man loses his honourable feelin 
his refinement, his love of truth, when he joins the Church of 
Rome ; and becomes morally and intellectually degraded. He is 
no longer capable of high, and generous, and honest conduct ; but 
becomes false and crafty, treacherous, insolent, boasting, and full 
of enmity and evil passions. 

In all that has passed within the last few months, there is, we 
think, instruction for the ‘* High-Church” party generally ; but 
more especially is there instruction for the ‘* Tractarians.” They 
have now seen who their enemies really are. They have seen that 
Romanists have been the chief secret agents in exciting against 
them the hostility under which they have suffered. Can a system 
be true, and Christian, which perseveringly employs in its aid 
treachery and falsehood? Is the spirit which the Church of 
Rome has manifested towards this section of Churchmen such as 
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to furnish any reasonable ground of hope that in that Church 
there is any charitable, large-minded, conciliatory feeling which 
would lead to any approximation on their part? Are the dealings 
of Mr. Dodsworth with Dr. Pusey, or of Mr. Gawthorn with 
Mr. Page and others, such as to encourage any expectation of 
generosity, honesty, truth, or fairness? Most earnestly and 
anxiously do we express a hope, that these things may gradually 
open men’s eyes ; and in convincing them that it is not for them 
to influence the Church of Rome, in convincing them that the 
spirit of Rome is proud, arrogant, ambitious, and intolerant as 
ever, and that evils which they themselves in some degree discern, 
are only cherished more and more in that Church, and developed 
and expanded instead of being corrected or reformed, may lead 
them to look for union throughout the Church, not by compro- 
mises of great truths and principles, not by approximations to 
grievous error, but to the providence of God, and to his blessing 
on assiduous efforts to promote his kingdom within those wide 
regions of the globe, where British freedom and civilization are 
opening the way for the spread of our pure and orthodox faith. 
Let the Church of England become pre-eminent in all the fruits 
of religion, and she will have done the utmost in her power for 
the restoration of decayed and fallen branches of the Church 
elsewhere. Let her abundant charity, and zeal, and holiness, be 
seen, and let her divisions be healed, and she will go forth armed 
with an authority and a power which her adversaries shall not be 
able to gainsay or resist. We have always felt that the only true 
mode of promoting the extension of Christian union is to cultivate 
to the highest degree the field in which we are placed, because 
unless the generous and charitable, healthful and rational spirit 
of true Christianity be widely diffused, it would be in vain to 
attempt the correction of errors, or the clearing away of mis- 
understandings, or the toleration of non-essential differences, since 
charity and moderation would be speedily overborne by violence 
and party spirit. And were the spirit of Christianity more 
widely diffused amongst ourselves, it would remain to be seen 
whether it existed elsewhere. It is plain that the Church of 
Rome is destitute of this spirit at present. Its only object is to 
gain the ascendancy, by any means, however unchristian and 
unworthy. 

The “ Tractarian” movement might have been an unmingled 
blessing to England, if it had been directed by some degree of 
humility and common sense ; but the great defect from beginning 
to end has been in these points. Time has now disclosed more 
fully the character of its leader, Newman, Be it remembered 
that this man it was who, from 1833 to 1845, exercised an 
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enormous influence over the whole Tractarian party. He was its 
moving spirit for twelve years ; he formed it, directed it, impressed 
on it the whole character of his erratic genius. It therefore 
became extravagant and exaggerated from the outset. Good and 
sound principles were overstrained, until they led to error and 
absurdity. And not merely was this the case, but every state- 
ment was made in the most startling and offensive way. Instead 
of presenting truth in a conciliating and gentle tone, it was always 
put forth so as most strongly to arouse prejudice, and to arm into- 
lerance. It was perfectly natural that a course of proceeding so 
little consistent with Christian charity, humility, or wisdom, 
should in the first place excite a vehement and exaggerated party 
spirit of opposition, and eventually become subject itself to all the 
evils of party spirit. For some years past an active portion of 
the Tractarian party, that portion which inherits the spirit and 
principles of Newman, and his associates Ward and Oakeley, has 
been as decidedly under the influence of party spirit, (to say the 
least,) as any body of men in England. It is impossible to draw 
any distinction between their violence, and that of their most 
extreme opponents. For instance, the tone of a well-known 
series of letters by D. C. L., which have appeared in the “* Morn- 
ing Chronicle,” is quite as bitter as that of the most angry 
correspondent of the ‘“ Record” or the “Church and State 
Gazette.” When a writer of D. C. L.’s station and influence in 
society, and a leader of religious party, adopts systematically a 
tone of sarcasm and ridicule in treating of matters affecting the 
interests of religion, and does not hesitate to indulge in continual 
diatribes against the episcopate of the Church, it cannot be a 
matter of surprise to see in so many directions a spirit of bitter- 
ness and intolerance, and of an insubordinate and disrespectful 
tone towards the very best of our bishops. We cannot recal, 
without some feeling of indignation, the return made by a 
clergyman in the diocese of Chichester to his bishop, who had 
with an excess of kindness and consideration decided in his favour 
on some disputed points of ceremonial which were obnoxious to 
his parishioners. ‘This clergyman had the bad taste to publish a 
letter to his bishop, assuring him that had the decision been 
adverse to him he would not have obeyed it, and we grieve to add, 
that the proceeding met the approbation of no inconsiderable 
number of persons calling themselves Churchmen. We have 
lamented to see much of the same bitter and insubordinate spirit in 
some recent correspondence between the clergy of a parish in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester and their bishop ; and, also, in the 
case of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, and St. Barnabas, Pimlico. The tone 
of disobedience, obstinacy, and insult to constituted authorities, 
manifested in those unhappy correspondences is enough to fill with 
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shame and astonishment all true members of the Church of 
England. Alas! is this to be the end of ‘* Church principles ?” 
Most assuredly, if ‘‘ Church principles ” mean any thing, they do 
not mean disobedience and enmity to the bishops placed over us, 
We say emphatically, that no cause which is supported in such a 
manner, can, or ought to be, successful. An unchristian and 
turbulent spirit is not a truly Catholic spirit. A ‘‘ rood-screen” 
or a “ monotone” may be a very right and proper thing in itself; 
but the man who sets his bishop at defiance, and drives his 
congregation from the Church, in order to preserve one or the 
other, is exactly as wise and as charitable as those were who 
separated from the Church because they could not tolerate a 
surplice or a square cap. 

We cannot too strongly express our sense of the great evils 
and scandals arising from the publication of angry and disrespect- 
ful eorrespondence between bishops and their clergy ; or, indeed, 
in any evidences of a spirit of resistance on the part of the latter 
to their bishops’ directions, in cases where the directions of the 
Church are not clear and unquestionable. Bishops, we know, 
are not infallible: yet they have authority from God and man; 
and where they do not transgress the plain directions of the 
Church, there is a strong obligation on the part of the clergy to 
obey them. And we may feel assured that better and happier 
results would follow from the sacrifice of private will and judg- 
ment to the clear and positive directions of episcopal authority, 
than by any resistance to it. Experience shows that bishops 
very rarely interfere in the arrangements of particular parishes; 
and only do so when they are almost compelled by circumstances: 
and we should indeed rejoice to see their interference taken with 
humility, and with cheerfulness ; and not regarded as an act of 
hostility, or resisted in bitterness and obstinacy. It may be 
severely trying to self to have to relinquish matters of taste, or 
practices which we judge to be edifying or consolatory ; but the 
conquest over self in submission to authority will, we believe, do 
more to promote the great ends of all, than any resistance, how- 
ever able and energetic. 

We would avail ourselves of this opportunity to express our 
strong sense of the general kindness and forbearance with which 
the bishops have dealt with their clergy. We hear sometimes of 
** persecutions” against the clergy: but there are some men, 
unfortunately, to whom it is persecution if they are ever re 
quired to submit their own judgments to authority, even while 
they are avowedly supporters of ecclesiastical authority in the 
highest sense. The Bishop of London has been involved in 
much trouble and difficulty at various times, in great degree 
through his consideration for the “ High-Church” clergy. His 
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Charge of 1841, which brought on him such a storm of opposition 
and obloquy, was written with the evident object of extending 
encouragement to those of the clergy who wished to adhere to 
the Rubrics. What the bishop permitted, or encouraged, was, 
however, assumed to be engine ; and the resistance of one set 
of men to observances which they held to be identified with 
Tractarianism, was rivalled by the indignation of the opposite 
party on discovering that the bishop would not enforce his sug- 
gestions or recommendations on all his clergy, and that he was 
not prepared to do so at the hazard of causing a schism in the 
Church. And yet, notwithstanding the unpopularity of the 
bishop with all the Tractarian party, his kindness and forbear- 
ance towards them has been very great. His long-continued 
indulgence towards Oakeley, Dodsworth, and others who even- 
tually apostatized, was carried to the utmost extreme of lenity. 
Had he dealt with those cases as he might at any time have 
done, he would have gained a great amount of popularity ; but 
he was content to wait with a patience which was really sur- 
prising, in the hope of retaining by indulgence those unstable 
men. 

We can remember the time when the Bishop of London was 
on the point of removing Oakeley from his chapel, and when he 
refrained in consequence of the interference of a large body of 
influential persons. The indulgence had no effect in correcting 
the errors of that miserable apostate. The Bishop of Worcester 
and the late* Bishop of Norwich were decidedly opposed to 
“ High-Church” views, and yet they exhibited much kindness and 
impartiality in dealing with them. They were as ready to promote — 
High-Churehmen as men of different principles, if they were equally 
deserving and faithful in the discharge of their duties. Indeed 
we cannot recollect an instance of a diocese in England in which, 
whatever may be the views of the bishop, ‘“ High-Churchmen” 
are not fairly and kindly treated, if they are not excessively 
indiscreet and ill-judging, and are faithfully engaged in their 
duties. In many dioceses their position is peculiarly happy : 
they are favoured by their bishop’s notice, encouragement, and 
confidence. 

Looking fairly at the actual state of things, we do not see any 
evidences that more favour is extended to the ‘* Low-Church” 
party than to men of different views. Its leading clergy are not 
systematically, on all occasions, sought out, and advanced to 
leading positions. If the irregularities of some of its adherents 
are passed over, surely many irregularities in the opposite diree- 
tion have equally been so. If Baptist Noel was tolerated on one 
side, Dodsworth, and Oakeley, and others were tolerated on the 
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other, We see no signs of any harsh dealing with either party ; 
and we feel assured that be their position, individually, pleasant 
or painful, the ‘‘ High-Church” clergy, as a body, have reason to 
feel grateful on the whole for the forbearance and even favour 
with which they have been treated. 

It must surely be admitted, that the continual secessions from 
‘ Tractarianism” to the Church of Rome may reasonably be ex- 
pected to give rise to suspicions, and to excite hostility towards 
all who in any degree concur in principles with that party. The 
prejudice against them is natural and unavoidable; and yet the 
bishops, as a body, do not exclude them from their confidence, 

The immense excitement consequent upon the papal aggres- 
sion, directed, as it was, very much against the Tractarian party, 
would have enabled any minister, if aided by the bishops, to haye 
carried measures for expelling ‘‘ High-Churchmen” from the 
Church, Yet neither minister, nor archbishop, nor bishop, en- 
couraged any of the proposals for so doing. Associations were 
formed for the purpose of effecting radical reform in the offices of 
the Church ; but the archbishops and bishops stood aloof. The 
leaders of the Evangelical party in Parliament proposed no plan 
for the extermination of the opposite party. The archbishop dis- 
couraged all movements of that description. Even the associa- 
tions themselves were permitted, doubtless through the same 
influence, to fall into abeyance. The archbishops and bishops of — 
England were contented to issue a truly paternal address, in 
which the clergy were exhorted, indeed, to abstain from urging 
innovations on the model of the Church of Rome before the 
Reformation; but in which the continuity of the Church was 
recognised, and a hope held out of some additional liberty for the 
Church being possible and desirable. We have seen bishops even 
in the midst of difficulties, and at the hazard of their own popu- 
larity, standing by their clergy, and protecting them against sus- 
picion and obloquy. The Bishop of Salisbury, in particular, dis- 
tinguished himself by his manly and generous conduct at this 
crisis. With reference to the views which the episcopate took of 
the papal aggression, and their strong condemnations of Roman 
Catholic tenets and practices, it would assuredly be most un- 
reasonable and intolerant ta condemn them for speaking the 
language which they have always spoken, and which the For- 
mularies of the Church of England speak. It may have been 
unsatisfactory to some section of Churchmen, that the papal 
aggression was opposed at all. It may have been unsatisfac- 
tory to others, that it was not viewed simply as an act of 
schism, and that the errors and corruptions of the Church of 
Rome were recognised and dwelt on, as the chief reason for 
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opposing that aggression, It may be that others were displeased 
to see any recognition of the Royal Supremacy, or any attempt to 
defend the union of Church and State. But if the episcopate 
really were persuaded that Rome is grievously in error—that it is 
our duty to resist her not merely as an intrusive Church, but as a 
false and unsound guide in religion—and that it is our duty to 
maintain the royal power, as established by the law, against all 
foreign aggression—can they be in any degree held blameable for 
their declarations in the course of the papal aggression? They 
acted with strict consistency and integrity throughout. They 
are wholly and entirely free from all just blame in this matter. 
It would be rather too much to blame the hierarchy for giving 
expression, at an important crisis, to sentiments which they had 
always held and avowed, 7 
We are well aware that in thus adhering to the cause of th 
episcopate of England, we may be regarded by some persons as 
actuated by a desire to gain the confidence or support of the 
heads of the Church, We have no such motive in writing thus. 
Our single motive is, we trust, a higher one. We are anxious 
for the general welfare of the Church of England ; and the cha- 
racter of our episcopate is deeply identified with the most vital 
interests of the Church. At a period when persons of more than 
doubtful intentions are engaged in a systematic crusade against 
the episcopacy in Parliament, it becomes the duty of Christians to 
endeavour to support as they may their ecclesiastical superiors. 
The blows aimed at the episcopate by such men as Sir Benjamin 
Hall and Mr, Horsman, are, we believe, intended for the purpose 
of overthrowing, and not of reforming, the episcopate. We have 
watched for some years the proceedings of those pretended friends 
of the Church, and we have arrived at the conclusion that they 
are its bitterest enemies; that they are seeking, under the pre- 
tence of reforming abuses, to abolish episcopacy altogether. 
Their unceasing effort is to cast obloquy and contempt on our 
bishops generally, The whole episcopate, without distinction of 
parties, is equally made the subject of brutal and unmanly insult, 
of foul insinuations, of gross accusation. The episcopate is 
degraded, and exposed to popular contempt and hatred in all 
ways. We might have believed in the sincerity of these reformers 
of the Church if we had ever found them engaged in any thing but 
the work of destruction, But, no! they can slander our bishops, 
but they are invariably silent or hostile if any proposal is made to 
promote Church extension, or an increase in the episcopate, or 
any other practical object for the benefit of the Church. Mr. 
orsman can only pull down: he resists all attempts to build up. 
We denounce this man as an enemy of Episcopacy, and most 
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earnestly entreat Churchmen not to permit themselves to be made 
tools for the promotion of his objects. In acting with such men, 
members of the Church of England would be merely promoting 
the destruction of their own Church. All true Churchmen are 
desirous of reforms and improvements in the external arrangements 
of the Church; but let them beware of those who assail the Church 
itself through its bishops. Let them promote reform themselves, 
but let them in all ways discourage and resist the attacks of pre- 
tended reformers like Hall and Horsman. We do trust and hope 
that the clergy and laity of the Church will be prepared, at the 
right time, to stand by their bishops, and not permit, without an 
indignant protest, the continuance of the unmanly outrages and 
absolute persecution to which they have been exposed in Par- 
liament. When our hierarchy are openly denounced as “ robbers” 
and “ plunderers,” there is but one course for the true members 
of the Church to take. We must throw aside every difference, 
and join cordially in defence of the common cause. 

And with reference to the subject-matter of Mr. Horsman’s 
and Sir Benjamin Hall’s attacks on the Church, it may be ad- 
mitted—we have not the slightest wish to dispute the fact, that 
some of the sees have proved more productive than had been 
anticipated when arrangements were made some years since for 
equalizing episcopal revenues; and that some of the bishops 
have accordingly received a few hundreds or thousands more than 
they had expected. Why should these men be grudged the 
enjoyment of some little advantage, to which they were (it is 
admitted) most fully entitled both in Law and in Equity? Are 
they to be denounced as “robbers” for the mere exercise of their 
legal and unquestionable rights? It would certainly have been a 
very noble and munificent act in the Bishop of Durham to have 
handed over the whole improved income of his see to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, or in the Bishop of Gloucester to have 
placed the estate of Horfield in their hands ; but we are of opi- 
nion, that acts of this kind are of no value, if they are compulsory ; 
and we do say, that those bishops are entirely free from blame in 
acting on their unquestionable rights. The arrangements made 
with them may be altered; but until they are altered, no one has 
any right to get up and accuse them of peculation or dishonesty. 
The simple fact is, that their estates have been more productive 
than they were a few years since. This is their sole crime ; the 
sole foundation of all the malignant and libellous attacks to which 
they have been subjected. ‘The sees of other bishops have been 
less productive than was expected, and yet Hall and Horsman 
clamour for their taxation to the same amount as if they had 
produced the full income anticipated ! 
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We would remind Churchmen, that at a time when Rome is 
putting forth all her energies in this empire for the absolute de- 
struction and overthrow of our episcopacy, it is most unwise in 
the friends of the Church to take any part against our bishops. 
Hall and Horsman are playing the game of the Romanists ; and 
every one who in these times lowers, in any way, the character, 
the doctrine, the influence, or the authority of our bishops and 
archbishops, is doing an injury to the Church of England, and 
endangering its most vital interests. We trust we shall not be 
misunderstood as advocating any system of slavish and unqualified 
submission, under all circumstances, to bishops; our only object 
is to urge the undoubted duty of paying reverence to the rulers 
who are actually placed over us, and of avoiding, as far as may 
be, dissension with them, and a seditious and obstinate course of 
action, and resistance to their authority, and hasty, violent, and 
intemperate lauguage, which cannot fail seriously to injure the 
Church at large. 

We have read with pain an ill-timed publication, by the Rev. 
G. Denison, urging the expulsion of the bishops from the House 
of Lords. We believe, indeed, that this publication is not likely 
to do much harm; but as an indication of the mistaken policy 
of a certain class of Churchmen, it furnishes cause for regret. 
These are not times to assail the episcopate, but to defend it. 
We are sensible of defects ; but this is not the moment to pro- 
claim them or exaggerate them. The parliamentary seats of the 
episcopate, as a symbol of the union between Church and State, 
now reviving once more, are of value; and with regard to the 
incomes of the hierarchy, we must say that they are by no means 
too large for the demands on them; and we would not consent 
to see them diminished, in any degree, except for the purpose of 
extending the episcopate. For this purpose the Church might 
consent to the appointment of bishops with smaller incomes. 

The position of the Church of England, in relation to the State, 
has, in our opinion, been changed in no inconsiderable degree by 
the events of the last year. Whether this alteration is to be 
permanent—whether it is to lead to its fair and legitimate results 
—it is impossible to conjecture. But there is so great a change 
in principle, that it appears to demand from Churchmen a corre- 
sponding change in their objects and course of proceeding. 

There are two points of view in which the relations of the 
State with religious bodies may be considered. 

On the first system—the State claims no supremacy in reli- 
gion, or at least does not enforce its supremacy. It leaves all 
religious societies to manage their own affairs, and to enjoy their 
property without molestation. This was the system which had 
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been gradually and steadily developing itself for the last fifty 
years in England and Ireland. ‘The Crown had for a long series 
of years made no attempt to protect its Supremacy. Romanists 
had denied it, and Dissenters had denied it. Jurisdictions, per- 
fectly independent of the Crown, had been established in the 
empire. The Supremacy had been gradually narrowed in its 
operation to the Established Church. Romish bishops had been 
appointed in Ireland and the colonies by Papal authority, and the 
Ministers of the Crown in succession had recognised them, en- 
dowed them, given them rank and precedence, and in all ways 
aided them. While the most unbounded liberty was granted to 
all sects and denominations to manage their own affairs, to set 
the Royal Supremacy at defiance, and to acquire what property 
they pleased, the Church of England saw herself deprived even of 
her legal and constitutional rights of holding synods and convo- 
cations; and was placed actually under the legislative jurisdic: 
tion of Dissenters and Roman Catholics in Parliament. The 
same Acts which gave political power to Romanists, placed her 
under their power. Under these circumstances the Church of 
England had an unquestionable right to ask, that as the Supre- 
macy was now practically restricted to herself—as the Crown had 
relinquished its Supremacy over a large part of the nation—and 
as, consequently, the Supremacy was not necessarily inherent in 
the Crown—the Church might be so far relieved and partake of 
the general system of liberty—that her affairs should be no longer 
liable to interference on the part of persons of a different denomi- 
nation—that her ecclesiastical tribunals and her legislature should 
not be composed of individuals alien to her faith. On this prin- 
ciple the Church had an indefeasible claim to free synods, and 
generally to such alterations as should exempt her from the 
control of other sects in Parliament or elsewhere. She hada 
right to ample security for the preservation of her faith and dis- 
cipline. ‘This, then, is one view to take. 

But there is another view, of a very different character from 
this. The State, according to this latter doctrine, has a su- 
premacy in religious matters: a supremacy not merely based on 
human and changeable laws, but based on the word of God: a 
supremacy such as the godly kings of the Jews, and such as the 
Christian emperors exercised. This is a supremacy which is 
regarded as essentially inherent in the Crown. It is a branch of 
the regal power. Oonsequently it extends wherever the regal 
power extends. It applies equally to all subjects. No sect or 
religious denomination is exempt from its authority. Such has 
at all times been the principle of the law of England, ever since 
it became a Christian state. The temporal power always re- 
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garded its supremacy aS extending to all its subjects. The 


operation of the supremacy has been in different ages extended 
or narrowed in its objects; but the whole nation has ever been 
held subject to it in theory. ‘Toleration has given permission to 
certain classes of the community to be exempt from obedience to 
institutions or ordinances to which they entertained insuperable 
objections ; but this was merely an act of favour and indulgence, 
and was not to be considered as any relinquishment of the rights 
of the Crown or State. ‘Those who were so tolerated were not 
to be permitted to infringe in any degree on the rights of the 
Crown, or on the establishments which it protected. 

This was the old theory and practice of the English Crown, 
which, however, had been gradually permitted to fall into abey- 
ance: and, moreover, this was the principle embodied in the 
oath of supremacy, in the canons of the Church of England, in 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and in the whole of our religious 
system. 

As Churchmen we cannot but express our entire adhesion to 
this latter theory, as the more Catholic and Christian of the two. 
Nothing can be more glorious than the notion of kings and 
queens, who are indeed “ nursing fathers” and “ nursing mothers” 
of the Church; of sovereigns who are “defenders of the faith ;” 
of princes who feel their responsibility to God for the care of his 
Church. Give us such a monarchy as this; give us a monarchy 
which exercises the same ecclesiastical powers with the same 
fidelity as Josiah, or Constantine, as Charlemagne, or Elizabeth, 
and we should have the utmost of our wishes. It is only when 
the Crown abdicates its supremacy and its duties, and permits its 
authority to be trampled under foot by every other denomination 
in the country, that the Church of England is called on to 
inquire whether such a supremacy as remains is scriptural or 
sanctioned by the English Church. 

Such was the case up to the period of the Papal Aggression. 
We looked back on the genuine supremacy of the Crown as a 
power which the Crown had itself virtually abdicated. We, 
therefore, appealed to the only principle which appeared to be 
recognised by the Crown and by political parties,—the principle 
of religious liberty and equality,—and we thence argued that the 
Church of England had a right to some measure of the same 
liberty enjoyed by all other denominations. But the case is 
now altered materially—at least for the present. The modern 
theories of religious liberty and equality have given way before a 
sudden and unexpected revival of the old, and genuine, and sound 
principles of Church and State. The Ministers of the Crown 
and the leading political parties in the State have, partly through 
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the efforts of the Church of England to obtain greater freedom, 
partly through the insults and aggression of the Pope, been 
awakened to the necessity of upholding the Royal Supremacy. 
They have at length become aware that in recognising popish 
bishops as on the same footing with our own bishops they are 
giving up the principle which alone preserves the appointment of 
bishops to the Crown. For if popish bishops are bishops of 
England, it is plain that the consent of the Crown is not essen- 
tially necessary to the creation of English bishops; and, more- 
over, if the Pope is permitted openly, and in the face of the 
world, to exercise full and uncontrolled jurisdiction over Roman- 
ists in this empire, the Royal Supremacy is ousted as far as 
concerns a large portion of the Queen’s subjects ; and the ques- 
tion then occurs, On what principle can it be maintained over 
the remainder ? 

The State generally, as a whole, having revived the old prin- 
ciple of the royal supremacy over all subjects throughout the 
empire,—having by its prohibition of popish bishoprics.asserted 
the right of the State to interfere in the religious concerns of 
others besides the Church of England,—having evinced by the 
same Act its determination to maintain the rights of the esta- 
blished episcopate in England and Ireland,—we are of opinion 
that the position of Churchmen is most materially changed, and 
that principles and views which would have been very applicable 
a year ago are by no means so at the present time. 

The union of Church and State, which has been long giving 
way, has been suddenly revived and restored by the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill. It is now no longer possible to say with truth, that 
while the Church of England is fettered, all other denominations 
are permitted an unbounded liberty. Restraint has been put on 
Romanism: the State has met the Romish denials of the Royal 
Supremacy by the most convincing of all arguments. It has put 
the supremacy in ewercise over Romanists: it will not tolerate 
their bishops as rivals of the established hierarchy : it dictates 
the position which their bishops shall assume. It has not, as 
yet, enacted any laws for the regulation of nunneries or monas- 
teries, or for the prevention of Romish synods; but it does not, 
in the slightest degree, doubt its power to interfere in such 
matters. It annu/s Papal bulls without ceremony; and _ here 
again asserts its supremacy in the broadest way over Romanists ; 
at the same time denying and repudiating that of the see of Rome. 
The Ecclesiastical ‘Titles Bill includes in it the whole prin- 
ciple of the Royal Supremacy in its most extended sense. It 
utterly rejects the notions of the Roman Catholics who imagine 
themselves to be exempted from the royal supremacy. It coin- 
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cides with the old law of England, and with the whole theory on 
the subject enunciated by the Church of Hngland in her for- 
mularies. If this law be not a mere hypocrisy—it cuts from 
beneath our feet all the causes of complaint grounded on the 
absolute immunity and freedom granted to all other denominations 
when compared with our own subjugation. 

What has actually occurred, appears to us to render any appeal 
to the principles of civil and religious liberty on behalf of the 
Church of England wholly unfitting at present. It has become a 
political anachronism. At present, the principle of unbounded 
religious liberty is not in the ascendant: it is overborne by the 
Protestant principle ; and there is not the slightest prospect of 
success in England by running right in the teeth of public opinion, 
more especially when that opinion is true and sound. 

It is for this reason that we cannot but express some regret at 
the course pursued to a considerable extent by that part of the 
press which is favourable to the rights of the English Church, 
and by several of the advocates of those rights in Parliament. 
They opposed the Keclesiastical Titles Bill because they per- 
ceived that it was cutting down the principle of religious liberty, 
to which they had been appealing on behalf of the Church of 
England. But, in so doing, they placed themselves in a false 
position, and, according to all appearances, instead of adopting 
the popular principle, as they had previously done, they threw 
themselves in opposition to it. Whether they will be justified by 
the event, it is indeed impossible to predict ; but, if the new im- 
pulse given to legislation—to political parties—to the press—and 
to the public mind—be no transient or uncertain one, but be 
renewed and developed by circumstances ;— if the insolence, tur- 
bulence, and arrogant assumptions of Romanism—if the lapse of 
individuals from our own communion—if the religious extrava- 
gances of some Churchmen, are likely to foment and keep alive 
the national feeling—if the pride of the Romish party, inflated by 
the successes of so many years, is not likely to brook or forgive the 
check they have now sustained, but will probably lead to continued 
enmity and resistance to the liberal party—then we have before 
us the prospect of the continuance of the Protestant feeling of 
England, and, as a consequence, the strengthening of the union 
between Church and State. The State will be thrown into closer 
union with the Church; and Romanism will be nee down. In 
this case, how are we to proceed? It would be useless to appeal 
to the principles of religious liberty and equality in such cireum- 
stances. The Church could only appeal to the State on religious 
and constitutional grounds for the restoration of those ancient 
constitutional rights of synodical action, which were enjoyed in 
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times when the royal prerogative stood even higher than it now 
does—in the time of the Tudors and Stuarts; We should have 
to point out the unreasonableness of transferring the discussion 
of all matters from a convocation consisting of members of the 
Church of England, and summoned and confirmed by the Crown 
—to an assembly composed of persons of all creeds, and therefore 
incapable of entering fully and efficiently into the most important 
concerns of the Church. But even here the State may do much 
to silence our claims. If we should see it pursuing a steady 
course in maintaining the royal supremacy over Romanists—if we 
should feel its fostering care in the appointment of zealous and 
holy bishops, in the development of our discipline, the augmenta- 
tion of our episcopate, the extension of our parochial system, the 
faithful exercise of power for the welfare of the Church—then we 
should have less ground to complain of the evils entailed by the 
suspension of the Church’s synodical action. 

Time however will, ere long, tell, whether the State is to 
resume and preserve its rightful power, or to abdicate it, and 
to deliver itself into the hands of Romanism. If it should be 
so, if the principle of liberty is to replace that of the Crown’s 
ecclesiastical supremacy, the Church of England will be compelled 
to appeal to that principle in self-protection, in common with all 
other bodies. The principles of religious liberty cannot be refused 
their legitimate application in the case of the English Church. 
If she is driven to this extremity by the cowardice and want of 
principle which refuses to claim for the Crown its most sacred 
rights of supremacy, she cannot be blamed for acting in such a 
mode as will then be evidently essential to the preservation of her 
religion and discipline. 

We trust that enough has been said to explain the reasons on 
which we decline at present to take any part in urging the 
claims of the Church of England on any grounds common to 
us with persons of all religious denominations in the empire. 
Our position is changed at present. The Ministers of State have 
evinced a practical regard for the welfare of the Church by 
refusing to expel from its communion the ‘“ High-Church ” party. 
They have discouraged divisions within our borders, while they 
have repelled the enemies of the Church and State. The chiefs 
of the opposition party in Parliament have vied with the ministry 
in their services to the Church, and have even exceeded them, in 
some degree, in zeal against the Papal Aggression. Proposals 
for Church extension have been favourably received. Chureh 
societies have been patronised by leading politicians. The whole 
tendency and effect of the Papal Aggression, and the legislation 
consequent on it, has been to strengthen the union between 
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Church and State,—to give the Church greater influence,—to 
diminish to a great extent the hostility of Dissenters. It should 
be the policy of Churchmen, in our opinion, to take advantage of 
the opportunity, and to work for the Church as far as they may. 
At present, indeed, the “ High-Church” party can do but little : 
its usefulness has been most grievously injured by the secessions 
to Rome from an extreme section, which have thrown suspicion 
over every one who is not almost an Ultra-Protestant. We are, 
therefore, deeply thankful that there is a party in the Church with 
whose views, indeed, we are unable to concur on all points ; but, 
nevertheless, a party which commands public confidence so far as 
to have the means of doing good service to the Church. We 
rejoice that there are men like Lords Shaftesbury, Blandford, 
and Harrowby, Messrs. Kingscote, Colquhoun, &c., and other 
noblemen, and gentlemen, and clergy of similar views, who are 
unsuspected, and who are disposed to act on behalf of the 
Church. We earnestly trust that when Lord Shaftesbury brings 
forward his intended motion next session for Church extension in- 
cluding an increase of the episcopate, that portion of the Church 
which may differ from him in some points, will not be withheld 
by any overstrained notions or any personal aan from 
strengthening his hands to the utmost. It may be very true that 
the development of our parochial or episcopal system should, in 
point of theoretical propriety, be initiated or carried out by the 
synods of the Church ; but we have arrived at a crisis, when we 
must not throw away opportunities of gaining large practical bene- 
fits, because we cannot previously obtain the restoration of the 
Church’s liberties. The extension of the Church by Parliamentary 
power, would not diminish the force of our argument for the re- 
vival of synods for other purposes. In God’s name let us, for once, 
show, that we can act together for the general cause, and let it 
be seen that we have some common sense remaining amongst us. 
Let Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Blandford be cordially supported 
by ‘“‘ High-Churchmen,” when they are attempting to carry out 
some of the great objects for which all Churchmen have long 
sought in vain. 

In conclusion we will adopt the words of a zealous and earnest 
writer of the evangelical school *:— 


“The Word of God contains several instances of the beneficial results 
of a revival of religion. In most cases the effect was transitory, and 
the people relapsed into their former condition ; where the impression 
has been permanent, the most important consequences have followed. 
It is difficult to fix with precision the particular change which would 


1 A Revival of Spiritual Religion, &c. By the Rev. D. Wilson. 
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be thus brought about in our own day, or to say how such a revival 
would operate in the accomplishment of the glorious purposes of God 
for his Church. . . . . The ground which I take is, that this is pre- 
cisely the moment when such a revival would have, with God’s blessing, 
the greatest possible effects. It would be a balm for the Church’s 
wounds. It would be an effectual remedy against impending perils, 
The present zeal, and activity, and impulse given to religion, if directed 
into the right channel, would be most effective. The sails, as it were, 
of the vessel are set; it is ably manned; it is thoroughly equipped for 
service ; we first require the favouring breath of heaven to fill the can- 
vas, and she will prosper in her course. Let me touch on a few 
points in which a religious revival would be likely to show itself. A 
prevailing desire would be awakened throughout the Church to glorify 
the Lord Christ. Party spirit would gradually give way to a pre- 
dominant aim to advance the glory of the Divine Redeemer. The 
effect of such a feeling spreading widely among us, would be, beyond 
conception, important.” 


The general spread of personal religion would indeed do more 
to promote the triumph of truth than any dependence on the 
powers of learning or of intellect. It would enable men to look 
above the formalism which in every direction is diverting our 
attention from the substance and essence of religion—would pro- 
tect us equally from bigotry and narrow-mindedness on the one 
hand, and from a latitudinarian and sceptical disposition on the 
other—above all, would enable us to treat our differences, where 
they do exist, in a courteous and charitable spirit, without bitter- 


ness and without enmity. 
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1.—Casa Guidi Windows. A Poem. By Exizaseth Barrett 
Browntne. London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 1851. 


Granp in parts, and fervid every where, is this new work of Mrs. 
Browning’s, and yet we think it scarcely worthy of her ; not that 
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we are too Tory, or too orthodox, to sympathize with her denun- 
ciations, either of the absolutist rulers of the Continent, or of that 
sham pope, Pius :— 


** For, Tories as we are, and Churchmen too, 
True Freedom rests for aye our souls’ ambition! ” 


but because art, art of a high and genial order, seems to us to 
be sadly lacking in this last production of the lady’s muse ; nay, 
we must even question its pes inspiration, If, indeed, mere 
intensity of indignation, and height of scorn, and depth of sym- 

athy could constitute such inspiration, then would this poem 
be absolutely overflowing with the divine afflatus: but it is not so; 
a man or a woman may feel deeply, and rhyme angrily, and assail 
fiercely, and yet produce indifferent poetry after all. And this, it 
seems to us, hes been the case with Mrs. Browning in the present 
instance. We say, it seems—for in the works of a poet of real 
genius (and as such we recognise Mrs. Browning most gladly) there 
must, almost of necessity, be much that is beautiful; and the 
critic, who can scarcely be too ardent in his praises of the beauti- 
ful (such is our critical faith), should always shrink from too sweep- 
ing a condemnation of what he may be judging hastily and pre- 
maturely—of what the author must have considered far more 
deeply than himself. Fortunately, however, the critic need not pre- 
tend to be infallible, and we wish to speak with all becoming modesty 
on the present occasion. But to revert to our charge, art seems 
to us to be missing here, as well as lyrical impulse. Had we been 
asked to express our sense of the one most marked characteristic 
of Mrs, Browning’s genius, we should certainly have specified 
that bounding freedom of ringing melody, that open-hearted genial 
power of pouring forth the unpremeditated music of the heart, 
that happy, and sometimes majestic, sometimes exquisitely tender, 
adaptation of the sound to the sense,—which we have admired, 
for instance, in her “ Rhyme of the Duchess May,” her “ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,” her ‘t Cry of the Children,” or her magni- 
ficent ‘‘ Dead Pan.” That lyric impulse, which seemed to de- 
monstrate that she sang for singing’s sake, was what we had a 
right to look for, as we imagined, in allof Mrs. Browning’s poems. 
In those of her poet-husband’s, on the contrary,—missing this 
quality for the most part at least, we looked for some quality 
possibly more valuable, viz. a certain extraordinary ease and 
naturalness of manner, combined with intense dramatic power 
and fervour, deep thought, or burning ardour, flashing, or let us 
rather say, ringing, from every close and burnished line. But 
Browning has been wont to achieve his greatest effects by passion, 
rather than by melody of rhythm: if he possesses the true faculty 
of song, he does not often exercise it. Mrs. Browning has felt, 
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on the contrary, most justly, that therein lay her strength ; or, 
rather, her poetic instincts and impulses have compelled her to pour 
forth her soul in unpremeditated lyric melodies, where the sound 
was not only an echo to the sense, but became, in itself also, a 
source of passion and of beauty. Take as an instance from that 
most exquisite of poems, ‘“‘ Cowper’s Grave,” these lines :— 


**O poets! from a maniac’s tongue, was pour’d the deathless singing! 
O Christians! at your cross of hope, a hopeless hand was clinging ! 
O men! this man, in brotherhood, your weary paths beguiling, 
Groan’d inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye were 

smiling! 

« And now, what time ye all may read through dimming tears his story, 
How discord on the music fell, and darkness on the glory, 

And how, when one by one, sweet sounds and wandering lights 

departed, 

He wore no less a loving face because so broken-hearted ; 
“He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker adoration : 

Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly, as the household name of one whom God hath taken.” 

Surely we need not say that one great charm of this is, its 
being a gush of natural song ; and still less need we point atten- 
tion to the nevertheless important fact (usually an indispensable 
mark of good poetry), that the sense almost invariably ends with 
the line, and is not carried on by two or three words into the 
next. Now, it is against this fundamental canon of poetry that 

Robert Browning may be said to sin systematically; but then 

he yields us such compensation in the dramatic power and 

intense reality of his strains, that we are contented to raise no 
quarrel with him upon the subject; though we cannot refrain 
from adding, that it is mainly from the extreme indulgence in this 
one bad habit (as in itself we must consider it), that his ‘‘ Sor- 
dello” is of such marvellously tough digestion. In “The Lost 
Leader,” and some few other poems, Mr. Browning has con- 
descended to bow to the ordinary laws of metre, or rather of 
metrical poetry (for his metre, in itself, is always admirable) ; 
and in these instances he has achieved the lyrically beauti- 
ful: in general he does not aim at this goal; he contents 
himself with being dramatic and terribly in earnest; he is 
poetical in conception and expression, only not lyrical, Of 
course this maine applies to his rhymes, and not to his blank 
verse, which has a charming cadence of its own. But, woe to 
relate! Mrs. Browning is not contented with being Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning ; she will be Robert Browning also: not 
possessing (‘‘ absque invidia,” be it said) his concentrated powers 
of thought and passion (we are quite sure that she would be the 
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first to concur in this opinion), she has nevertheless emulated his 
dramatic method of delivery, and has thereby sacrificed her own 
fresh melody of song. Her new poem is written systematically 
on the principle of not ending the sense with the line ; and we are 
consequently compelled to own that we think it a clever, occa- 
sionally passionate, and here and there powerful, political talkifi- 
cation, or rhymed manifesto, in which we may discern, indeed, 
sundry poetical thoughts and images, (certain of them spoilt in the 
delivery by an excess of 19th-century mannerism, a bigmouthed 
oracle style of talk too much in fashion with the poets of the 
day, Tennyson and Mrs. Browning in particular), a vast amount 
of sympathy with Italy, and many bursts of just scorn for Young 
Italy, and of execration for tyrants,—but very little poetry! we 
are sorry to say so. We would have given these 140 eloquent 
pages for two or three of some genuine passionate lyric on the 
wrongs and woes of Italy; such another as the “ Cry of the 
Children ;” some gush of heart’s-music which might have found a 
world-wide echo. We are vexed that Mrs. Browning should thus 
forfeit, wilfully and of ‘‘ malice prepense,” her own especial pre- 
rogative ; and we entreat Mr. Browning to exert his conjugal 
authority to constrain (if need be) a reversion to the melodies of 
old; that each of these true bards may shine on, in his or her 
true sphere, without encroaching needlessly upon the other's 
dominions. Here is the opening of ‘* Casa Guidi Windows ;” it 
will more than justify, we think, all that we have spoken :— 


*T heard last night a little child go singing 
"Neath Casa Guidi windows, by the church, 
*O bella liberta, O bella!’ stringing 
The same words still on notes he went in search 
So high for, you concluded the upspringing 
Of such a nimble bird to sky from perch 
Must leave the whole hush in a tremble green: 
And that the heart of Italy must beat 
While such a voice had leave to rise serene 
*T wixt church and palace of a Florence street !” 


Now setting aside the pretty extravagance, as we must consider 
it, of this idea—this, we say emphatically, is scarcely poetry: 
there seems little genuine impulse in it ;_ we do not hear the lyre 
sounding in our ears; these are clever rhymes, so it seems at least to 
us, andnothing more. Ofcourse the “ Athenzeum,” with its usual 
discernment, thinks them most powerfully poetical: of course 
the ‘ Leader” is in raptures: but some praises are the severest 
censures. ‘(asa Guidi Windows,” as it appears to us, might 
just as well have been indited in prose—nay, better; and animated, 
graphic, heart-stirring prose this manifesto would have made, 
though it lacks the essence of poetry, viz. condensation of thought, 
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feeling, and expression. In Robert Browning’s lyric or rather dra- 
matic strains we hear our hearts throb with almost every syllable, 
and this passionate reality it is which makes amends for the lyrical 
beauty that is deficient: now Mrs. Browning's political indig- 
nation, strong as it is, cannot take the place of those more personal 

assions which her husband has so powerfully expressed, and that, 
be it remembered, in brief poems, and at their crowning moments of 
development. We repeat, that it is our impression, that animated, 

assionate prose, would, in this instance, have struck a deeper 

ey, and have proved more likely to achieve its end, that of rege- 
nerating the heart of Italy. e have not poetry before us: we 
have hope, and hopeful memories, if we may so say, blent with 
passionate fears and sad anticipations; and we have anger also, 
and scorn, and prophecy, but the inspiration of song has rarely 
crowned the singer. Strange and fantastic metaphors, and 
somewhat transcendental epithets, (we speak roughly,) are scarcely 
poetry. Calling an! ‘impassioned nympholept of her own past,” 
is scarcely poetry ; though the critics may indulge in endless rap- 
tures, and score and underscore, as they are well-nigh certain to 
do, all those phrases which breathe the full-blown mannerism of 
the nineteenth century, with its vague vastiness and artificial 
quaintness of epithet. Because Alfred Tennyson is really won- 
derfully happy on this last score, though even he fatigues us with 
this happiness, every versemonger now is on the perpetual search 
for single sounding lines or startling adjectives; and critics ap- 
plaud them rapturously who are utterly blind to the artistic gran- 
deur of a hale who can sneer, for instance, unhappy creatures ! 
at such an epic as Southey’s “‘ Roderick.” The ‘* Edinburgh” said 
the other day, oracularly, and with an air of pains-taking conde- 
scension, that Southey was an amiable poet, but unhappily no 
artist, and that nothing he had done would live. Who are these 
unhappy men who persist in addressing their pens with honest 

Dogberry, ‘‘ Write me down an ass?” ‘This age has its man- 
nerism, and a very sounding mannerism it is ; and he who will not 
pay tribute to its false gods or true, must look for long neglect 
and vulgar scorn. Not that we would speak of Tennyson or the 
Brownings as ‘false gods;” far from it: we admire them all 
three exceedingly, but that, despite their mannerism and ten- 
dencies to oracular bigmouthedness, and not on the score of 
these things. We feel it necessary to protest against a deluge of 
“artistic ” verbiage which threatens to overwhelm us; the herd of 
crities and of poetasters discern the salient mannerisms of true 

poets, and they are the only things they do discern; and these 

mannerisms they set up as the standard by which to measure all 
poetry. There is power, real power, however, in “Casa Guidi 
VOL. XVI.—NO, XXXI.—OCTOBER, 1851. N 
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Windows ;” there are many fine thoughts, and some few beauti- 
ful images, and there is a vast amount of political earnestness, 
Many strong speeches are uttered, and some true. Popery is dealt 
with unsparingly, and all visible Churches are condemned ap 
rently for the sake of her of Babylon. Pius is anathematised ; 
the Grand Duke Leopold of Florence is reviled ; so, on the other 
hand, are the talkative young republicans of Italy, ever more 
ready with the word than with the deed ; who maintain, concern- 
ing themselves, in the justly bitter words of our authoress, 


*‘ If we did not fight 
Exactly, we fired muskets up the void, 
To show that victory was our’s of right !” 


One of the noblest passages in the poem is that near the close, 
concerning King Charles Albert of Sardinia, who died, it will be 
remembered, so speedily after his abdication. We will extract it, 
though entering a protest at the same time against the rather in- 
flated admonition to Italian patriots not to consider themselves 
demeaned by brotherhood with true-hearted and freedom-loving 
royalty ; we do not think a king’s name is a word of shame, little 
as we sympathise with continental despotism. 


** Yea, verily, Charles Albert has died well : 
And if he lived not all so, as one spoke, 
The sin pass softly with the passing bell. 
For he was shriven, I think, in cannon smoke, 
And, taking off his crown, made visible 
A hero’s forehead. Shaking Austria’s yoke 
He shatter’d his own hand and heart. ‘ So best,’ 
His last words were upon his lonely bed,— 
‘I do not end like popes and dukes at least— 
Thank God for it.’ And now that he is dead, 
Admitting it is proved and manifest 
That he was worthy, with a discrown'd head, 
To measure heights with patriots, let them stand 
Beside the man in his Oporto shroud, 
And each vouchsafe to take him by the hand, 
And kiss him on the cheek, and say aloud, 
‘ Thou, too, hast suffer’d for our native land! 
My brother, thou art one of us, Be proud,’” 


So much for the self-esteem of the democracy ! to whose ranks 
Mrs. Brownimg, once a good royalist, seems to have deserted: we 
say, seems, for poetic sympathies are only apparently exclusive, and 
are not always lasting. That the wrongs of Italy are great, we 
do believe ; but we look upon its rulers as quite as much the 
victims of national and ecclesiastical degeneracy, as are any of 
their subjects: and we scarcely think “ big talk,” and “ procla- 
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mations & la Mazzini” of some Utopian greatness to be realized 
by a mere outreaching of the hand, likely to regenerate a nation. 
This regeneration must be the stern work of suffering and of 
years, and, we may add, of religious reformation also ; for until the 
degrading ae Mion of Rome are trampled down, most espe- 
cially that vile system of indulgence-seeking, which constitutes 
the popular religion of Italy, we cannot hope or believe that 
liberty will prove the child of revolution. In conclusion, we 
would entreat Mrs. Browning to sing indeed, and that her own 
wild notes, not verifying too literally her own fable of ‘*‘ The Poet 
and the Nightingale.” She will know what we mean. No more 
distressing politics, we hope, at least not treated after this quasi- 
poetic fashion, but rather songs breathing of the heart’s affections, 
sweetly and wildly fantastic, as her ‘‘ Brown Rosary,” if she will, 
tenderly and pathetically passionate as the “ Year’s Spinning,” 
or Catarina to Camoens.” 


11.—Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England : 
addressed to the Brothers of the Oratory. By Joun Henry 
Newman, D.D., Priest of the Congregation of St. Philip Neri. 
Lecture I. Protestant View of the Catholic Church. London: 
Burns and Lambert, 


‘*T have long dreamt of such a kind of man!” 


What more should we say? Here is John Henry Newman's 
answer to those grave and numberless charges brought against 
the Church of Rome, which unite in designating her, in her pre- 
sent aspect, as “her of the seven hills,” who bears the cup of 
sorcery and abomination in her outstretched hand: of proved 
idolatry ; of admitted creature-worship. Here is his answer : “a 
fool-born jest” against the British constitution! Is it not 
charity to end as we began / 
‘* T know thee not, old man: fall to thy prayers !— 
How ill white hairs become a fool, and jester!” 


11.—The Scarlet Letter, a Romance. By Natuantet Haw- 
THORNE. London: Routledge, 1851, 


Quaint and passionate at once is this very powerful tale ; spite 
of its strange horrors, an air of reality pervades it; it is an 
original creation, of which America may be proud, for which 
England may be grateful. This is a tale of sin, but also one of 
fearful punishment, and the human heart, with all its strength 
and weakness, is therein most graphically delineated. We cannot 
wonder at the excitement which the appearance of this book has 
caused in literary as well as in fashionable circles: to both it 
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brings something new and strange, a novel experience of humanity. 
So strongly are we impressed with a sense of the literary merits 
of ‘“ The Scarlet Letter,” that we are inclined to rate its author 
above all the authors of America, excepting only Washington 
Irving, and perhaps Longfellow and Fenimore Cooper. An 
article might well be devoted to this one tale, had we the needful 
time and space at our command ; and indeed we despair of givin 

a sufficient notion of its qualities within the limited space of suc 

a critical sketch as we would now attempt to furnish. Mr. 
Hawthorne preludes his passionate and deeply earnest story, with 
its many episodes of romantic and fantastic beauty, by a gravely 
humoristic account of his own life, as the surveyor for three 
years of an American custom-house,—from his experience of 
which he does not appear to have derived any warm affection for 
the service of the great republic. Thus he speaks of its eagle, or 
national symbol, in the course of his description of the said 


custom-house, its front, and portico :— 


‘Over the entrance hovers an enormous specimen of the American 
eagle, with outspread wings, a shield before her breast, and, if I recol- 
lect aright, a bunch'of intermingled thunderbolts and barbed arrows in 
each claw. With the customary infirmity of temper that characterises 
this unhappy fowl, she appears by the fierceness of her beak and eye, 
and the general truculency of her attitude, to threaten mischief to the 
inoffensive community; and especially to warn all citizens, careful 
of their safety, against intruding on the premises which she over- 
shadows with her wings. Nevertheless, vixenly as she looks, many 
people are seeking at this very moment to shelter themselves beneath 
the wings of the federal eagle; imagining, I presume, that her bosom 
has all the softness and snugness of an eiderdown pillow. But she has 
no great tenderness, even in her best of moods, and sooner or later— 
oftener soon than late—is apt to fling off her nestlings, with a scratch 
of her claw, a dab of her beak, or a rankling wound from her barbed 


arrows.” 


Emphatically choice and elegant is Mr. Hawthorne's style, free 
from all vulgar Americanisms of thought or expression, though 
here and there we come upon a strangely-sounding word, invari- 
ably a good one, we aver, which is a positive acquisition to our 
language: his phrases are admirably turned, his language is most 
happily balanced, and it is neither coarse nor artificial. The 
tale must move the heart of every reader, and that we trust 
beneficially : it gives us an insight into the inherent weakness 
and baseness of our nature ; its demonstrates powerfully that sin 
must reap the harvest, woe. To clerical readers it is the more 
interesting, inasmuch as a clergyman is the chief sinner, and the 
hero; one, who errs in a moment of passion, and atones by a life 
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of secret suffering, and finally——but we do not wish to forestall 
the reader’s pleasure by revealing the issue of this interesting 
and exciting tale. It is fraught from first to last with passages 
of earnest thought, of deep and solemn meditation ; it betrays a 
most accurate knowledge of humanity. Many of the conversations 
recorded in it are stirring and dramatic in a very high degree. 
The chief personages,— c. erring clergyman, the Rey. Arthur 
Dimmesdale, so meek and yet so fervent, so nervously sensitive 
and yet so passionate, endowed with such high gifts but burthened 
with the fatal consciousness of sin ;—the unhappy partner of his 
guilt, so lofty and seemingly self-possessed, internally so fiercely 
agonized by woe ;—her originally calm and learned husband, who 
from the pursuit of an ill end becomes at last a very fiend ;—the 
wondrous elf-child, Pearl, who positively bewitches while she 
startles the reader and fills him with a mysterious awe,—these 
four characters stand out from the canvas, with hues too distinct, 
with form and bearing too real, to be easily forgotten by those 
who have gazed upon and grown interested in them. The back 
ground of the dim forest with its wierd witch-mysteries, the 
framework of Puritanic sternness and harshness of mood, enhance 
the merits of the portraiture. The tale is one, the memory of 
which clings to you, and will not soon depart ; a ghost of passions 
which have found repose in the cold quiet grave, but seem re- 
suscitated here, a solemn warning against evil, a picture of wintry 
desolation, fraught with a solemn and unearthly beauty. 

We have said that this book is original; yet it will not fail to 
remind the reader of the “ Amber Witch,” from a certain simi- 
larity in the general nature of the background, that Puritan 
Protestant world amidst which all passes; with the same witch- 
like element predominant in the German author, but only felt 
here and there, like a cold whiff from the charnel-house, in the 
composition of Mr. Hawthorne. 

Since we wrote the above we have perused a second work of 
this author’s just published, which we will not now proceed to 
criticise; we like it however less than its predecessor. It is 
entitled “The House of the Seven Gables ;” and it errs by a 
finical indulgence in details which is here and there tedious, as well 
as by exhibiting an exultation in the death of an unhappy man, 
“Judge Pyncheon,” who dies in his sins, which exultation is not 
only painful, but, we must say, brutal also; it shocked us in the 
perusal, and compels us to retract our assertion, that there is 
nothing vulgarly American,—in the very worst sense American,— 
in Mr, Hawthorne’s writings. Nevertheless he remains a man of 
genius ; and his compositions, which are both of them fraught with 
power of a high order, deserve far more careful and far minuter 
criticism than we can bestow upon them here. Heis a miniature- 
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painter among romancists; but his miniatures are very highly 
coloured, and not lacking in force or even breadth of style. We 
shall take leave of him with the quotation of this characteristic 
passage from his last production :— 

* Tf we look through all the heroic fortunes of mankind, we shall find 
this same entanglement of something mean and trivial with whatever is 
noblest in joy or sorrow. Life is made up of marble and mud. And 
without all the deeper trust in a comprehensive sympathy above us, we 
might hence be led to expect the insult of a sneer, as well as an im- 
mitigable frown, on the iron countenance of fate. What is called poetic 
insight is the gift of discerning in this sphere of strangely-mingled 
elements the beauty and the majesty which are compelled to assume a 
garb so sordid.” 


1v.— Two Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen on the State Pro- 
secutions of the Neapolitan Government. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Guapstone, M.P. for the University of Oxford. Fourth 
Edition. London: Murray. 1851. 


Ir any English constitutionalists, or English Tories, which we 
take to be well-nigh convertible terms, have allowed themselves to 
be deluded into the supposition that they are bound to sympathize 
with foreign absolute governments in their proceedings against 
the nations groaning under their sway, we entreat them to peruse 
the two letters before us, and to open their eyes at last. The 
system of monarchical iniquity therein laid bare to the public gaze 
is almost too fearful to contemplate. No doubt, as Mr. Gladstone 
reminds us, the present Governments of Austria and of Prussia 
are not ferocious and sanguinary as that of Naples; civilization 
has made too great advances in Germany to render this possible. 
Thanks to what, we would inquire, is that civilization so far “‘ en 
arritre” in Italy, that its governments can adopt, are almost driven 
by the fatal necessity of their position to adopt, such a frightful 
system of despotic terrorism,—if it be not ascribable to the full, the 
unrestricted influence of that Popery, to which Mr. Gladstone is 
so courteous in the letters before us? But passing from this 
digression, the greater absolute monarchies of Europe appear to 
be under the influence of public opinion; the ruler of one of them 
at least, Frederic William of Prussia, is, in our estimation, a just 
and a good man ; and yet we fear, that if, from a dread of demo- 
cratic sway, these monarchies should be induced to check a free 
constitutional development of law and order, after the model of 
our own country, then they too will be positively driven to assume 
an attitude of hostility to all mental progress whatsoever, and 
indeed to mind itself under every shape and form. But, in 
the meanwhile, the practical horrors of the despotism under which 
the unhappy Neapolitans, and, we may add, the, if possible, still 
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more unhappy Romans, are groaning, cannot be exaggerated : 
contemplating the picture honestly and calmly placed before us 
by Mr. Gladstone, we can but cry with the souls beneath the 
altar, “* How long, O Lord, how long?” All words were lost upon 
such detestable enormities. 

We need not quote such a pamphlet as this, which has pro- 
bably passed through the hands of almost all our readers, and the 
value of which, as the evidence of a disinterested observer, an 
English gentleman, and a Conservative of Mr. Gladstone’s cau- 
tious temperament, can scarcely be over-estimated. We would 
only point attention to the fact that the one broad denial of Mr. 
Gladstone’s statements, the one unqualified defence of the wieked 
Neapolitan Government which has appeared, with the exception 
of Mr. Macfarlane’s weak “brochure,” has come to light in 
the organ of the French “parti prétre,” that is, the most 
Roman Catholic paper of France, and has borne the signature of 
“M. Jules Gondon,” a gentleman on whom a contemporary, 
“The Theologian and Ecclesiastic,” but very recently bestowed 
the highest praises. Can nothing open the eyes of our besotted 
fellow-Churchmen (and we know not from quarter to quarter 
whether we shall be able to hail them by that name) to the true 
character of those, who treat them with contemptuous opprobrium, 
and who are ever to be found on the side of wickedness throughout 
the world, sworn advocates of all vilest abuses, sold to the service 


of iniquity ? 


v.— Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, D.O.L. By 
CuristopHER Worpswortu, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
In 2 vols. London: Moxon. 


Tue Life of Wordsworth was an undertaking that any man 
might well have felt reluctant to commence, from the expectation 
which would naturally be formed by the public, and the real 
difficulty of meeting it. The greatest of our modern poets, whose 
deep philosophy and exquisite perceptions created a new world 
around us, and infused poetry into the most insignificant objects, 
whose moral teaching calmed and elevated the mind, and prepared 
the way for meditation on those truths of revelation which formed 
the foundation of his own hopes, passed through life, surrounded 
by few of those circumstances which lend peculiar interest to 
biography. Little of adventure or of change characterized his 
lengthened career. More fortunate than Southey, he was com- 
paratively early placed, through the aid of friends, in cireumstances 
of independence, which left him exempt from the necessity of 
emproying his pen for the support of his family. That aid was, 
indeed, productive of the noblest fruits—of those immortal writin 

which gradually raised his name to the highest pinnacle of earthly 
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renown. But Wordsworth was right when he remarked that a 
poet’s life is in his writings. It was so in his own case most 
completely: the poetry is every thing; the man, apart from his 
poems, comparatively nothing. His life was subordinate to the 
great objects and exertions which made him what he was. He lived 
in contemplation and in congenial society, spending his hours in 
simple pursuits, amidst the rocks, and woods, and mountains of 
his chosen abode; or in excursions to other lands, and scenes of 
beauty and ancient fame. His poetry all bore relation to these 
habits and scenes, and his biographer and relative, Dr. Words- 
worth, has done wisely, we think, in following the thread supplied 
by his poems, and arranging the incidents of his life in connexion 
with them. He has thus given importance to circumstances in 
themselves of very slight interest; for the course of Words- 
worth’s life was scarcely to be distinguished from that of any 
other man of education resident in the country, and capable of 
enjoying its beauties. 

The correspondence of the poet, preserved in these volumes, is 
rather interesting from its association with him, than in itself. 
It presents the workings of a thoughtful, vigorous, and practical 
mind. ‘There is no mystic transcendentalism about it. It is full 
of freshness and generosity of spirit, and warmth of heart, but we 
have nothing further to say of it. The opinions of such a man on 
the principal questions in religion and politics, which have engaged 
attention in the course of the last half century, are not without 
their value to his admirers ; but we do not look to poets as autho- 
rities in such questions. 

On the whole we must say that the Memoir of Wordsworth 
has afforded us very great interest and satisfaction. It is true 
that it makes us very little acquainted with the man. It does not 
abound in such details as add materially to our knowledge of 
Wordsworth personally. But it is nevertheless a careful and 
judicious compilation of much that bears on the subject ; and 
though it will fall short of the anticipations with which many 
must contemplate such a memoir—though it may appear to them 
bald and common-place, when they are fresh from the perusal of 
those marvellous productions of Wordsworth’s genius ; it ought 
really to be remembered that it is not for any writer to describe 
the movements of Wordsworth’s mind; that his empire lay in 
regions of thought and imagination, and in silent composition, 
which the world could not appreciate or sympathize, save when the 
result was placed before them. We are of opinion that Dr. 
Wordsworth has executed his work exactly as it ought to have 
been done. He has not troubled us with criticism. He has 
gathered facts and correspondence, and he has carefully connected 
the poetry with them, If the result is a work of no very intense 
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interest, the nature of the subject is, we conceive, sufficient to 
account for it. The work, however, will be a valuable acquisition 
to Wordsworth’s many admirers, and will occupy a permanent 
place in our literature. 


vi.— The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Tuomas Lewin, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Oxford. 2vols. London: Riving- 


tons. 


Ir is not often that we meet with works purporting to convey the 
history of the Bible, which we can peruse with pleasure; they 
are generally either superficial, or overloaded with learning, or 
common-place. The work before us is one which we can hardly 
lay down without concluding the perusal of it. Most unpre- 
tending and unassuming in style; it is nevertheless written with 
ease and animation ; it presents to the reader the scenery, the 
manners and habits, the events which surrounded the Apostles. 
Rome, Antioch, Seleucia, Corinth, arise before us as they were in 
the first century; even maps of the chief cities are presented to 
us. We have the private history of the heathen rulers who then 
lived, and the habits of society, the religions, the philosophies of 
that day, and all without wearisome detail. Mr. Lewin has taken 
the best and most salient points in all cases, and has produced in 
this way one of the very best and most readable books we remember 
to have seen on Scripture history. We deem his execution of 
the design peculiarly felicitous ; even the Epistles come in (with 
some good annotations and remarks) in a very pleasing way. We 
feel assured that the work may be perused by any one with 
advantage. 


vi1.— The Seven Periods of English Architecture defined and illus- 
trated. By Epmunp Suarre, Architect. London: 
Bell. 


In this publication, Mr. Sharpe proposes a new division of the 
periods of English Architecture. In place of Rickman’s four 
periods of ‘“‘ Norman,” ‘Early English,” ‘ Decorated,” and 
‘‘ Perpendicular,” he proposes the ‘* Saxon” period, from a.p. — 
to 1066; the “‘ Norman,” from 1066 to 1145; the ** Transitorial,” 
from 1145 to 1190; the ‘ Lancet,” from 1190 to 1245; the 
“Geometrical” from 1245 to 1315; the “ Curvilinear” from 
1315 to 1360; and the ‘ Rectilinear,” from 1360 to 1550. This 
division and nomenclature appears to us to be very sensible and 
raat The illustrations of the work are exquisitely 
eautiful. 
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vitt.—The Botanical Looker-out among the Wild Flowers of Eng- 
land and Wales. By Evwin Less, Fsq., F.L.S., de. Second 
Edition. Hamilton and Adams: London. 


W« fully concur with the author of this work in his allusions to 
the difficulties which beset the way of the student of botany— 
** the armed array of technicalities ” which it requires so much 
perseverance and courage to face and to master; and we are 
greatly indebted to him for the aid and encouragement here 
afforded to beginners. It certainly does seem, at first sight, as if 
the inquirer would hardly be rewarded for the trouble of acquiring 
a knowledge of this branch of natural history ; but Mr. Lees has 
invested it with such colours, that the most indifferent person can 
hardly rise from the perusal of his work without feeling that there 
is much keen enjoyment—much beautiful association—much in- 
struction and profitable knowledge, to be gained, in the pursuit of 
this study. Mr. Lees’ book takes us out into the woods and fields, 
and along the mountain steeps, and by rivers and the sea-shore, 
pointing out the many natural scenes and sounds, and life in its 
varied forms; and the whole coloured by the varied hues of poetry. 
He tells us of his adventures and rambles, and the occurrences 
by the way; and we cannot, perhaps, do better than quote one of 
those passages in which he enters into a description of his re- 
searches, as a specimen of his style :— 


**T had rather a dangerous adventure some years since, in the summit 
of the Brecon Van mountain. While on the peak, I observed a tuft of 
white flowers some little distance down the precipitous side which 
descends perpendicularly in one unbroken cliff many hundred feet. I 
was alone, and the plant lay too far beyond my reach either to gather 
it, or to ascertain with certainty what the species was. Unwilling, 
however, to retreat without it, I looked about for some means to effect 
my object. I found a stick left by some guide or former traveller, and 
planting this firmly in a crevice of the rock, I used it with one hand, 
while I sought support further below with my umbrella in the other. 
A slight projection gave me a resting-place for my foot, and thus cau- 
tiously descending I got within reach of the desired plant. I had just 
seized a portion of the flowers in my hand when thé crumbling sand- 
stone I was trusting to gave way, splintered to pieces, and plunged 
thundering far below ; and had I not at the moment immediately sprang 
upwards and caught the fixed stick, I must have fallen myself and 
doubtless been dashed to pieces without the possibility of escape. 
Safe back again upon the summit, I yet trembled nervously for some 
minutes afterwards, and shrunk instinctively from the edge of the pre- 
cipice. Even botany is not without its incidents.”—p. 216. 


The work treats of the wild flowers which make their appear- 
ance in the successive months of the year—a very good and 
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pular arrangement; and we have no doubt that, combining as 
it does scientific detail with matter of a popular character, it will 
obtain the extensive circulation which it merits. 


1x.—The Elements of the Gospel Harmony : with a Catena of In- 
spiration, from the Writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. By 
Havers Foss Westcott, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge: MacMillan and Co. | 


Tus essay was, in its original form, the Norrisian prize essay for 
last year, the subject being—‘ The plenary inspiration of the 
four Gospels is not invalidated by the alleged discrepancies which 
are objected against them.” It has since been re-written ; and the 
argument more distinctly stated and strengthened. The author 
argues very ably for the plenary inspiration of the Gospels, while 
he maintains that it did not supersede the free agency of the 
writers. He also regards the Gospels as being written without 
precise loimaloniall arrangement, but considers them to follow 
out other designs and objects, such as developing the Messianic 
idea, relating the facts of the Gospel history, or tracing the life of 
Jesus. A large amount of learning is brought to bear on the 
subject ; but the style is rather too technical and abstract, and 
involves too much of the modern idealism, to be generally popular 
or intelligible. 


x.—Occasional Sermons, preached in Westminster Abbey. By 
Cur. Worpswortn, D.D., Canon of Westminster, Second 
Series. London: Rivingtons. 


A perusat of this volume of discourses will readily explain the 
usually crowded state of Westminster Abbey. But Dr. Words- 
worth possesses far different qualifications from those which 
usually go to the composition of a popular preacher. Solid 
learning, vigorous argument, firm a high principle, are the 
characteristics of these discourses. ‘We cannot too highly prize 
the courage and faithfulness which, in such times as the present, 
could speak in the following terms :— 


“The emissaries of the Papacy imitate Dathan and Abiram in 
rebelling against civil Powers. But Korah also has his followers. 
They who endeavour to prejudice the minds of the People against their 
Pastors are animated by his spirit and tread in his steps. 

“The Tempter who instigated him and his company to rise against 
Aaron and his sons, is in these days actively engaged in endeavouring 
to foment jealousies between the Laity and Clergy of the Church. Is 
not all the congregation holy? he asks. He whispers his suggestions 
to you in the words of Scripture: Ye have all an unction from the Holy 
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One. Ye are all a royal priesthood, a peculiar people. Christ has 
made you all priests to God. Away, then, with superstitious theories 
of sacerdotal functions and hierarchical privileges! These are invidious 
distinctions invented by man, and not instituted by God. Away with 
all fond notions that Christ has ordained, by a divine decree, that His 
Word and Sacraments should be administered by special persons, called 
and sent in a particular manner, and that they cannot be rightly admi- 
nistered by others than those who are so called and so sent! These 
are idle fictions, and vain imaginations, engendered by the pride and 
presumption of designing and ambitious men, in order to bring the 
Lord’s people into spiritual bondage, for their own vain-glorious aggran- 
dizement. They are the machinations of priestcraft. Away with them, 
in the name of Evangelical Liberty and of Scriptural Trath! Down 
with them, down with them to the ground ! 

** Such, my beloved brethren, is the language which in the present 
age is often uttered by the Evil One in the name of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

** This is a subject on which it is difficult for a Minister of Christ to 
dwell. In so doing he may appear to some to plead for himself. But 
a necessity is laid upon him to lift up his voice, and speak the truth, 
and refute error, at far greater sacrifice than that of incurring reproach, 
which, if he does his duty in this world, he must not expect to escape. 

‘* What, then, shall he say ? 

*“‘ Can he assert with some that God has left it to men to make laws 
for themselves in spiritual matters ? 

** Many, perhaps, might applaud him, as exempt from bigotry and 
intolerance, and distinguished by liberal and enlightened sentiments, 
if he were to affirm that the Ministry of the Word and Sacraments is 
not committed by Christ and His Apostles to any Order of men, with 
special charge that they should teach others also and ordain them to 
the same office. Some might praise him if he should deny that the 
Christian Episcopate and Priesthood are of Divine Institution, and 
were neither made, nor can be unmade, by man. Perhaps, also, he 
might be eulogized by some, if he were to say that the words of Christ 
are obsolete,—Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted,—and that 
the ministry of reconciliation is an idle mockery ; that no blessing is to 
be expected by the penitent on the bed of sickness or of death, when 
he obeys the command of the Apostle, and sends for the presbyters or 
elders of the Church to pray with him and for him. Perhaps, also, 
some might flatter him if he were to declare that laymen,—even such 
as are rarely seen in the public assemblies of the Church, or kneeling 
at her altars, and who associate themselves with those who cause divi- 
sions and offences in the Church, and who, therefore, as St. Paul 
teaches, ought fo be marked and avoided,—may, with a clear con- 
science, intermeddle with the spiritual affairs of the Church, and are 
not liable to the wrath of God, Who smote Uzziah with leprosy, for 
burning incense, and Uzzah with death, for touching the ark, Perhaps 
also he might acquire popularity with some if he should preach that 
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the Priest utters a senseless salutation, when, in compliance with 
Christ’s command, he says, on: crossing a threshold or in entering a 
chamber of sickness, Peace be to this house, and to them that dwell 
therein: and that there is no longer any meaning in the words which 
Christ uttered, when He said to His Apostles, He that heareth you 
heareth Me; Receive ye the Holy Ghost; Lo I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world. Perhaps he might be lauded by some, if 
he were to affirm that a Christian Apostle, St. Jude, writing to Chris- 
tian congregations, did what was vain and superfluous when he warned 
them against the danger of perishing in the gainsaying of Korah, and 
that the Jews alone were concerned in that awful judgment and in the 
remonstrance of God when He says, This people are as they that strive 
with the priest ; and that God was speaking only of the Jews, when He 
said, The priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the 
law at his mouth, for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts: and that 
the good king Jehoshaphat, though praised by God, was no example 
to Christtan Kings and States, when he set Zebadiah, the ruler of the 
house of Israel, to judge in all the king’s matters, but Amariah, the 
chief priest, to judge in matters of the Lord, and thus exercised his 
Royal Supremacy in civil matters by civil judges, and in spiritual 
matters by judges spiritual. Doubtless, some might praise him, if he 
imitated the Herodians, and made no distinction between the things of 
Cesar and the things of God, but confounded them all together, and 
subjected the things of God to the will of Ceesar,—even a Tiberius or a 
Nero. 

“But, my beloved brethren, if he were to speak thus, could he 
approve himself to his own conscience? Could he approve himself to 
God? This is a solemn question. The praise of men will avail us 
nothing at the Great Day. They who judge us will then be judged. 
When Christ shall sit on the throne of His Glory, before Him will be 
gathered all Nations. The plaudits of the Universe will not save a 
soul from death. They may rather be the cause of its ruin; for what 
is highly esteemed among men is abomination in the sight of God, and 
those who honour Him He will honour ; but they will be rejected by 
Him who love the praise of men rather than the praise of God. 

It is the bounden duty of Christ’s Ministers to warn those of their 
peril who venture to deal profanely with holy things. Their blood will 
be on our head if we are silent. Let us, then, be charged with priest- 
craft, it matters little, if we speak the truth and save a single soul from 
perdition. We will say with St. Paul, Being crafty, I caught you with 
guile. Think you that we excuse ourselves unto you? we speak before 
God in Christ, we do all things, dearly beloved, for your edifying. Even 
so we speak, not as pleasing men but God, Which trieth our hearts. For 
if we yet pleased men we should not be the servants of Christ. For God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power and of love and of a 
sound mind, 

“Remember, also, the same Apostle says, J am put in trust with the 
Gospel, He does not regard his office as a possession, but a érust :—a 
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deposit committed to him by Christ. And the case of St. Paul is that 
of every Christian Minister. And if, for the sake of popularity, or to 
aggrandize himself, or for any other cause, he sacrifices the rights of his 
office, what does he do? He gives away what is not his own.’ He 
robs his Master. He is a traitor to Christ.”—pp. 206—210, 


x1.—The Personality of the Tempter, and other Sermons, Doctrinal 
and Occasional, including a Sermon preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral at the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy. By Cuan.es 
Joun Vaucnan, D.D., Head Master of Harrow School, ce, 
London: J. W. Parker. 


Tue publication of volumes of discourses like that of Dr. Vaughan 
is amongst the most pleasing signs of the times. The important 
position occupied by the preacher as the head of one of the great 
public schools, and as an eminently successful instructor of youth 
—the place which he holds in the estimation of those who are 
opposed to all ‘“sacerdotal” exclusiveness, or ‘“ High-Church” 
claims, give peculiar value to the sound and healthy tone of doc- 
trine which pervades his discourses. Dr. Vaughan is himself 
under the influence of Christianity. His religion does not consist 
in scepticism, insult, or rash innovation. He can argue for the 
eternity of future punishments, or the personality of the Tempter, 
or the reverence due to the word of God as a Divine revelation, 
while he laments the excesses of party feeling, or disclaims the 
notion of a sacrificing priesthood, or a “‘sacerdotal caste.” His 
style is most graceful and pleasing, and while calculated to attract 
persons of high education and capacity, is adapted to the com- 
prehension of any educated congregation. We have perused 
most of his discourses with feelings of rejoicing that there are 
such preachers holding such positions, Happy would it be for 
the Church if all Dr. Arnold’s disciples were as moderate and as 


right-minded as Dr, Vaughan, 


xi1.—The Ordinance of Confession. By Grestey, 
Prebendary of Lichfield. 


W« do not intend at present to enter into any detailed notice of 
this work, as we shall probably have occasion to refer to the sub- 
ject in our next number. We merely notice it now in conse- 
quence of a remark Mr, Gresley has made upon the paper on 
“Spiritual Direction” in our last number. Mr. Gresley has 
entirely mistaken our meaning, and, as we think, has scarcely 
treated us with his usual ingenuousness, Mr. Gresley thus speaks : 
“ The reviewer closes his article with an argument which I wish 
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he had not used—the argument of expediency. ‘ We are fully 
persuaded,’ he says, ‘that it is a system to which it is impossible 
popular opinion can ever be reconciled,’—alas, alas! and is an or- 
dinance on which depends the salvation of souls to be abandoned, 
because we cannot hope to have ‘ popular opinion’ on our side ? 
Depend on it, the Church will never do the Lord’s work other- 
wise than negligently, until her leading men have got rid of the 
notion ‘ of satisfying the cone We must look simply to the 
good of souls, and the honour of God’s name, and cast to the 
winds all anxiety about ‘satisfying the public,’ if the doing so 
would oblige us to deviate one hair’s-breadth from the strict line 
of Christian duty’.” Mr. Gresley has not treated us quite fairly 
here. He has not actually misquoted our words, but, very near] 
the same thing, he has suppressed a previous sentence by which 
the words he has quoted ought to be interpreted. Our words 
were these: ‘* We object, then, in the first place to the revival 
of auricular confession in the English Church, because it is a 
practice which never can by any possibility be regarded in any 
other light, than with the greatest suspicion, by the vast majority 
of English Churchmen. We are fully convinced that it is a 
system to which it is impossible that popular opinion can ever be 
reconciled.” We beg to assure Mr. Gresley that we had no notion 
of “ satisfying the public,” as those words are commonly used ; 
we simply alluded to the “‘ popular opinion ” which prevails among 
“the great majority of English Churchmen,” We will merely 
say further, that our “ quarrel” with Dr. Pusey—the word is Mr. 
Gresley’s, not ours—lies very much deeper than with respect to 
the mere “‘ frequency” of confession, as Mr. Gresley may very 
easily see, if he will read our paper more carefully than he appears 
yet to have done, 

It may be well to say one word on another subject. It has 
been pointed out to us that the expression that the canons “ prac- 
tically ignore confession ” is liable to be misunderstood, inasmuch 
as one of them does plainly refer to its use. We thought the. 
context would have aie that we alluded, not to the legitimate 
use of confession as allowed by the English Church, but simply to 
the Romish practice of making it the rule of life, which our canons 
do, as it seems to us, very decidedly ignore. As, however, the 
expression in question may be misunderstood, we gladly take this 
opportunity of explaining it. 


1 P. 140, 
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x11.—A Devotional Commentary on the Morning and Evening 
Services in the Book of Common Prayer ; in a series of Plain 
Lectures. By Joun James, D.D., Canon of Peterborough, 
In 2 vols. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue respected author of this Commentary is, without doubt, 
well known to most of our readers, as the author of ‘* A Comment 
on the Collects of the Church of England,” and of ‘‘ Christian 
Watchfulness,” both of which works have attained an extensive 
circulation. The work for which we are now indebted to Dr, 
James consists of a series of sixty-two Lectures, or Discourses, 
on the various parts of the Morning and Evening Prayer, ex- 
plaining their meaning, and practically enforcing the lessons the 
suggest. Their tone is grave and affectionate, and the instruction 
they convey would, we think, be highly useful to any ordinary con- 
gregation of the Church of England. The preacher very properly 
enters into no controversial subjects, but devotes himself to the 
ractical and spiritual improvement of those whom he addresses, 
We can safely recommend this work to the notice of the clergy. 


xiv.—Indian Missions in Guiana. By the Rev. W. H. Brert, 
Missionary in connewion with the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. London: Bell. 
A pvusiicaTion like this is peculiarly well-timed at the moment 
when the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is celebratin 
its Jubilee. The volume before us will tell the nature of the work 
which is being quietly done by the missionaries of this society in 
foreign parts. e must quote a few passages as illustrating the 
efforts of these men, many of whom are doing the work of Evan- 
gelists in their respective spheres. The following is Mr. Brett’s 
simple account of his opening a mission on the Pomeroon in 
Guiana :— 
‘On the banks of the Arapiaco, just above the confluence of the rivers, 


‘ which there form a fine sheet of water, there is a small strip of land, 


which had been cleared, and was formerly inhabited by a gang of 
negroes employed in cutting wood. These negroes, at the expiration 
of the apprenticeship, had taken the earliest opportunity of quitting the 
rivers for the society of their gayer brethren on the coast. There were 
still standing, in the beginning of 1840, three cottages or huts which 
had been occupied by them. 

“There was also a wooden building, which had been used as a place 
of worship, when the settlers of the district were visited by a clergyman, 
or an itinerant catechist, who had frequently performed divine service 
there. It was, when I first saw it, in a most wretched state; the 
thatched roof being full of large holes, and several of the window shut- 
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ters having fallen off. There was free access to the wind and rain. 
Not having been used for a long time, it was almost inaccessible from 
the long grass and weeds which grew all round in rank luxuriance. 
The frame of the building was, however, quite sound, though the 
boarded sides and floor were much decayed. This was to be the future 
mission chapel. 

“Though the Indians themselves live in a rude and primitive way, 
yet they form their estimate of a white man, in a great degree, from the 
appearance of his abode, and the comforts which surround him. A 
great obstruction to the establishment of the mission arose from the 
situation and nature of my first dwelling-place, which it is necessary 
briefly to describe. 

“One of the three: huts before mentioned was occupied by an old 
white sail-maker, who was sick with ague and fever, and soon after left 
the place. The next was the dwelling of an old negro woman, named 
Jeannette, who had several black children residing with her. The third 
was at my service. It was a singular and not very inviting residence: 
the front was boarded and covered with shingles (or wooden tiles); the 
two ends were of shingles nailed upon laths, and the back was composed 
of the split trunks of the manicole palms, covered on the outside with 
the leaves of the trooly. The roof was also thatched, but the thatch 
was full of holes. It was divided by partitions of rough boards into 
three apartments, two of which had boarded floors resting on the earth, 
and very much decayed; and the third had apparently been used for 
some light kinds of blacksmith’s work, a block of very tough wood 
standing firmly fixed in the earthen floor, which had been used as an 
anvil. The situation of the building being low, the water appeared 
between the chinks of the old floor, when the river was swollen by the 
spring tides, and a number of small frogs were accustomed to come out 
in wet weather, and spring upon the walls; one part of which, being 
very damp and green, seemed to possess particular attractions for them, 
The roof was open, and flakes of mingled soot and cobwebs, which had 
been long collecting there, were continually falling, as the insects which 
abounded disturbed and shook them down. There was, also, a large 
nest of wood-ants, which were devouring different parts of the building. 
These were destroyed by a dose of arsenic, furnished by a respectable . 
settler in the neighbourhood, who also kindly sent a man to whitewash 
the inside of the walls, which were in a filthy condition, and abounded 


_ with vermin. 


“To this wild spot I was welcomed by the old negro woman, who 
engaged in my service with the greatest willingness; and, indeed, 
without her help it would have been impossible to have remained there. 
She had a black lad living with her, about eleven years old, whom I 
got to sling his hammock with me in my new abode, not thinking it 
quite safe to sleep there alone. The first night we were disturbed by 
some creature getting in at a hole in the roof, which my companion said 
was a tiger-cat, 1 was more apprehensive of snakes, which abounded 
there; but we had no opportunity of ascertaining the nature of our un- 
VOL, XVI,—NO, XXXI.— OCTOBER, 1851. 0 
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welcome visitor, as it was perfectly dark; and being alarmed at the 
noise we made, it effected a hasty retreat, and returned no more. 

** Having no furniture, it became necessary to borrow some for pre- 
sent use. This was difficult, However, a table with three legs was 
procured, and the place of a fourth supplied with a stick from a neigh- 
bouring tree. It was, after all, so rickety that it could only stand 
against the wall. A small wooden chair was also obtained, the seat of 
which being lower in front than behind, the person sitting in it had a 
tendency to slip off. It was quite a curiosity in its way, and why it 
was made so it was difficult to conceive. A small bench or form sup- 
plied a more convenient seat. In other respects we managed somewhat 
better, being supplied from a wood-cutting establishment, where there 
was a small store, or shop, from whence rice, plantains, salt-fish, and 
pork might be procured, which formed almost my only diet for several 
months. This, with the damp situation, was injurious to health, though 
other inconveniences were trifling, and it was impossible to refrain from 
smiling at the grotesque appearance of the dwelling and its contents, 

‘**The rivers being in front, and a swampy forest behind us, we were 
obliged to go by water whenever we wished to leave the place, and a 
canoe was lent me for two or three months, till an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of purchasing one. 

‘“‘ Divine service was commenced on the Sunday in the decayed 
chapel before mentioned ; but it was very thinly attended. The former 
congregation of negroes was almost gone, and very few settlers ever 
came.”—pp. 70—74. 


We have, next, the opening of the mission; it was at first 
most unsuccessful. 


“‘ The great object in view being the conversion of the Indian tribes, 
some Waraus, who were employed in cutting trooly leaves in the neigh- 
bourhood, became the next objects of attention. In order to visit them, 
it was necessary for me to paddle myself across the river every evening, 
assisted by the negro boy. I found them a very wild party, both in 
their appearance and manners. It was, indeed, hardly possible to look 
at their degraded condition, especially that of the females, without deep 
commiseration, and an earnest prayer that they might soon feel the 
blessed influences of the Gospel, and be led to sit clothed at the feet of 
the Lord Jesus. An elderly man named Manwaiko was their captain, 
or chief. He was as ignorant of our language as any of his people. 
I endeavoured to enter into conversation with him, but every thing 
connected with religion was distasteful, and he invariably answered in 
the jargon of the rivers, ‘me no sabby’ (J do not understand), When 
he spoke to me, I was equally at a loss to comprehend his meaning. 

‘Hoping to get on by degrees, I asked him the names of different 
objects in his language, and wrote them down to commit to memory. 
This at once interested him; and it is indeed a passport to the favour 
of every Indian, to express an interest in his language. We were soon 
on friendly terms, and his people, as well as himself, began to look for 
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my arrival every evening after they had done work. They could not, 
however, be induced to visit me, or to attend Divine service on the 
Sunday. ‘They said they had no clothes, which was indeed true. 

** On one Sunday morning, a black man brought five Waraus to the 
chapel. They were mostly dressed in red woollen shirts, and some of 
them had on their heads high-peaked caps, a natural production of the 
trooly tree. They had no trousers, shoes, nor any other apparel. They 
seemed divided between a consciousness of unusual finery, and a nervous 
apprehension of the supernatural consequences of attending our worship ; 
but every other feeling seemed lost in mirth, when one of them, wishing 
to kneel, lost his balance, and nearly overturned one or two of the 
others. Their behaviour after this was so irreverent, that it was a relief 
when they left our humble place of worship. These incidents, though 
painfully annoying, must be expected at first, among barbarous and 
heathen people. 

** All efforts among the Waraus seemed perfectly fruitless, as far as 
regarded their spiritual welfare. I thought that a faint glimmering ray 
of truth began to break in upon the darkness of their minds at last, but 
they left the neighbourhood in two months’ time, the period for which 
they had engaged to work having expired.”—pp. 75—77. 


The missionary then turned to another tribe—the Arawaks. 


‘Many of the younger men knew the broken English spoken on the 
rivers, and with them I was able to converse, though with the greatest 
difficulty, on religious subjects, which appeared, even when expressed 
in the plainest manner, to mystify them exceedingly. The older men 
used the Creole-Dutch in their intercourse with,the settlers, and jwith 
this 1 was unacquainted. The females spoke nothing but their pwn 
beautiful language ; although some individuals knew enough of ours to 
comprehend the meaning of a few sentences expressed in the simplest 
form. 

I frequently fell in with them on the river, but was sorry to find 
that the message of salvation met with no better reception. They pos- 
sessed a natural courtesy, which prevented them from reviling or insult ; 
but it was very evident that they looked on the missionary as a trouble- 
some person. 

“They never would visit my abode, though often invited to do so; 
and when they called at the cottage of the old negro woman, they took 
their leave when they perceived me approaching to speak to them. By 
commencing a school for the five or six black and mulatto children in 
the neighbourhood, I had hoped to attract the Indians also; but the 
antipathy of their race to the negroes rendered it any thing but an 
attraction to them. One Indian alone promised to send me his son, and 
he broke his word. 

“To push off in my canoe, and stop them as they were passing, was 
the only means of intercourse left; and it was soon mortifying to see 
them paddle quickly by with as little noise as possible, keeping on the 
opposite side to escape observation. One man, more plain in his speech 
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welcome visitor, as it was perfectly dark; and being alarmed at the 
noise we made, it effected a hasty retreat, and returned no more, 

“ Having no furniture, it became necessary to borrow some for pre- 
sent use. This was difficult. However, a table with three legs was 
procured, and the place of a fourth supplied with a stick from a neigh- 
bouring tree. It was, after all, so rickety that it could only stand 

inst the wall. A small wooden chair was also obtained, the seat of 
which being lower in front than behind, the person sitting in it had a 
tendency to slip off. It was quite a curiosity in its way, and why it 
was made so it was difficult to conceive. A small bench or form sup- 
plied a more convenient seat. In other respects we managed somewhat 
better, being supplied from a wood-cutting establishment, where there 
was a small store, or shop, from whence rice, plantains, salt-fish, and 
pork might be procured, which formed almost my only diet for several 
months, This, with the damp situation, was injurious to health, though 
other inconveniences were trifling, and it was impossible to refrain from 
smiling at the grotesque appearance of the dwelling and its contents, 

“ The rivers being in front, and a swampy forest behind us, we were 
obliged to go by water whenever we wished to leave the place, and a 
canoe was lent me for two or three months, till an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of purchasing one. 

‘Divine service was commenced on the Sunday in the decayed 
chapel before mentioned ; but it was very thinly attended. The former 
congregation of negroes was almost gone, and very few settlers ever 
came.” —pp. 70—74. 


We have, next, the opening of the mission; it was at first 
most unsuccessful. 


“The great object in view being the conversion of the Indian tribes, 
some Waraus, who were employed in cutting trooly leaves in the neigh- 
bourhood, became the next objects of attention. In order to visit them, 
it was necessary for me to paddle myself across the river every evening, 
assisted by the negro boy. { found them a very wild party, both in 
their appearance and manners. It was, indeed, hardly possible to look 
at their degraded condition, especially that of the females, without deep 
commiseration, and an earnest prayer that they might soon feel the 
blessed influences of the Gospel, and be led to sit clothed at the feet of 
the Lord Jesus. An elderly man named Manwaiko was their captain, 
or chief. He was as ignorant of our language as any of his people. 
I endeavoured to enter into conversation with him, but every thing 
connected with religion was distasteful, and he invariably answered in 
the jargon of the rivers, ‘me no sabby’ (J do not understand). When 
he spoke to me, I was equally at a loss to comprehend his meaning. 

“Hoping to get on by degrees, I asked him the names of different 
objects in his language, and wrote them down to commit to memory. 
Phis at once interested him; and it is indeed a passport to the favour 
of every Indian, to express an interest in his language. We were soon 
on iriendly terms, and his people, as well as himself, began to look for 
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my arrival every evening after they had done work. They could not, 
however, be induced to visit me, or to attend Divine service on the 
Sunday. They said they had no clothes, which was indeed true. 

“On one Sunday morning, a black man brought five Waraus to the 
chapel. They were mostly dressed in red woollen shirts, and some of 
them had on their heads high-peaked caps, a natural production of the 
trooly tree. They had no trousers, shoes, nor any other apparel. They 
seemed divided between a consciousness of unusual finery, and a nervous 
apprehension of the supernatural consequences of attending our worship ; 
but every other feeling seemed lost in mirth, when one of them, wishing 
to kneel, lost his balance, and nearly overturned one or two of the 
others. Their behaviour after this was so irreverent, that it was a relief 
when they left our humble place of worship. These incidents, though 
painfully annoying, must be expected at first, among barbarous and 
heathen people. 

“* All efforts among the Waraus seemed perfectly fruitless, as far as 
regarded their spiritual welfare. I thought that a faint glimmering ray | 
of truth began to break in upon the darkness of their minds at last, but 
they left the neighbourhood in two months’ time, the period for which 
they had engaged to work having expired.”—pp. 75—77. 


The missionary then turned to another tribe—the Arawiks. 


‘‘ Many of the younger men knew the broken English spoken on the 
rivers, and with them I was able to converse, though with the greatest 
difficulty, on religious subjects, which appeared, even when expressed 
in the plainest manner, to mystify them exceedingly, The older men 
used the Creole-Dutch in their intercourse with the settlers, and with 
this 1 was unacquainted. The females spoke nothing but their own 
beautiful language ; although some individuals knew enough of ours to 
pn spe the meaning of a few sentences expressed in the simplest 
orm. 

‘I frequently fell in with them on the river, but was sorry to find 
that the message of salvation met with no better reception. They pos- 
sessed a natural courtesy, which prevented them from reviling or insult ; 
but it was very evident that they looked on the missionary as a trouble- 
some person. 

“They never would visit my abode, though often invited to do so; 
and when they called at the cottage of the old negro woman, they took 
their leave when they perceived me approaching to speak to them, By 
commencing a school for the five or six black and mulatto children in 
the neighbourhood, I had hoped to attract the Indians also; but the 
antipathy of their race to the negroes rendered it any thing but an 
attraction to them. One Indian alone promised to send me his son, and 
he broke his word. : 

“To push off in my canoe, and stop them as they were passing, was 
the only means of intercourse left; and it was soon mortifying to see 
them paddle quickly by with as little noise as possible, keeping on the 
opposite side to escape observation. -" man, more plain in his speech 
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than the rest, expressed the general sentiment of his tribe (and, I may 
add, of the Indians generally) in words to the following effect, being an 
answer to my request that he would listen to the Word of God :—‘ My 
father knew not your book, and my grandfather knew not your book ; 
they understood more than we; we do not wish to learn what they did 
not know.’ This indifference was very painful, but the man spoke the 
truth boldly, and I appreciated his candour, though grieved at their 
obstinate resolution to remain in blindness.”—pp. 80, 81. 


This was discouraging enough ; however, our missionary still 
persevered ; and his perseverance at length met its reward. 


“One day, about noon,-I was surprised by a visit from an Indian, 
who was accompanied by his son, a little boy about five years of age; 
and I was still more surprised when, after a friendly salutation on his 
part, he asked me if I would instruct his child. I had never seen the 
man before, and could hardly believe him serious in his request. He 
was, however, perfectly in earnest, and said that he had just returned 
to his ‘place,’ after a long absence, and had now come to see me as 
soon as he heard of my arrival among his people. He was not so well 
acquainted with English as some of the younger men, but we managed 
to understand each other’s meaning, helping out the words by signs and 
gestures ; and an hour or two passed away more pleasantly than any I 
had experienced for a long time. He had been to the mouth of the 
Essequibo, and had seen what was doing there. 

**] endeavoured to ascertain the state of his mind, and he answered 
my inquiries, as far as he was able, with much frankness. He seemed 
to have his eyes open to the state of the Indians, as living ‘ without 
God in the world,’ and expressed disgust at the superstition of his 
countrymen in serving devils. Some time afterwards I found out that 
he had been himself a sorcerer, but becoming disgusted with the prac- 
tice, had broken his magical gourd, and cast away the fragments, pre- 
viously to his placing himself under instruction. He did not tell me 
of this at first, probably fearing that I should reject his application, not 
being aware, as yet, that past sins are no bar, but rather a reason why 
we should flee unto Christ for salvation. 

“ He had been a great traveller for one of his tribe, having been a 
long way up the Essequibo, and he was also well acquainted with the 
lower part of the Orinoco. Though no recognised chief, he was the 
principal man at his settlement, and possessed of rather extensive family 
influence among his people. He was small in stature, and consequently 
rather mean in his appearance, but possessed keen eyes, and his black 
hair was more than usually inclined to curl: from this he had derived 
ree meer name, which he told me was ‘ Saci-barra’ (good or beautiful 

air). 

“ Though fully believing in the existence of God, and desirous of 
serving Him, he seemed to have no idea of the only Mediator between 
God and man, and was lost when I spoke of the Redeemer. He seemed, 
however, to be firmly convinced of the impossibility of knowing the 
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way to the ‘great our Father,’ without revelation from God Himself, 
and promised to come every Saturday, and stay till Monday morning, 
that he might see his child, and himself receive instruction. 

“ T would willingly have kept the boy with me, but he said he was 
not prepared as yet to leave him, and seemed hurt at the distrust im- 
plied. He said Ais words were true, and I had, a day or two after, 
proof that they were so, by his bringing not only the boy, but his eldest 
daughter, a girl eight years of age, whom he placed with me, assuring 
me that all his children should be brought as soon as they were old 
enough. 

‘“‘ After some further conversation he returned to his canoe, went 
home, and induced his wife to come with him on the following Sunday ; 
and the next week a company, consisting of the four sisters of his wife, 
with the husbands of three of them,two other individuals, and the chil- 
dren of several of the party, nearly filled my humble habitation, and 
increased the number of Indian children at school to four. These of 
course had to be taught their alphabet, and the adults likewise, who all 
expressed their determination to learn God’s word, to which the majority 
have constantly adhered. 

“Such was the commencement of the work in the Pomeroon. A 
single Indian, whom I had never seen, was induced, by his secret con- 
victions, to come forward in defiance of the sorcerers of his tribe, and 
break, by his example, the spell which seemed to counteract the humble 
efforts made to introduce the Gospel in that part of the country. I 
have been minute in describing these circumstances of the foundation 
of the mission, in compliance with the request of those whose judgment 
I respect, and whose wishes I am bound to regard, and also because no 
portion of the eventual success can be ascribed to the labours of the 
missionary, but proceeded from God alone, whose Spirit had prepared 
the hearts of this interesting family. 

‘“‘The Gospel now seemed likely to take root among this tribe, and 
we obtained an additional attendant, the father of the women before 
mentioned. My little hut would by no means hold all, so they sus- 
pended their hammocks beneath the roof of the future mission dwelling. 
Matters being in this encouraging state, I felt anxious to extend the 
sphere of labour, but resolved to wait a short time before making any 
fresh attempt. The people with me, though well disposed, required 
much instruction, and from them and others I had heard much of the 
denunciations of their sorcerers. It might have been attended with ill 
consequences to have exposed them to probable persecution, which 
might have followed any hasty attempt, until they were at least grounded 
in the simplest doctrines of the Gospel. 

“ The following incident, however, led me to commence at once with 
other families of their tribe. While engaged one afternoon in teaching 
the little school, a violent thunder-storm came on, which compelled an 
Indian, with his wife and children, to bring their canoe to land for the 
purpose of seeking shelter. I saw them looking at our little abode, 
which they never before would visit, and asked them to enter till the 
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storm abated. They did so, and the man seemed amazed at the sight 
of the Indian children learning their alphabet. After inquiring about 
his own children, to whom he seemed much attached, I pressed him to 
learn things good and profitable to eternal salvation, or at least to allow 
them to do so. He was moved, but would not yield, and seemed 
indignant that others should have dared to attend instruction without 
the consent of their tribe, and said that before any thing of the kind 
were done, the ‘capitan’ should have made all of them acquainted with 
it. He was merely seeking to excuse himself, as I saw; but to remove 
this objection, I askéd him if he and his family would consider these 
things well, if laid before him by the mouth of the chief? He answered 
that he would, and went his way, the storm having ceased. I could 
but look upon this incident as a call to bring the matter to an issue 
without delay. 

Accordingly I soon after visited the settlement of their chief in my 
small canoe, which had an unusual number of paddlers, there being 
myself, a black boy and girl, one of our Indian men, and his wife, who 
wished to accompany us. The chief we went to see had no more cloth- 
ing, when we first met him, than the meanest individual of his tribe ; 
but after returning my salutation, he soon put on one or two European 
garments, and then entered into a long conversation. He was better 
acquainted with English than any individual of his nation whom I had 
previously met with: but cared very little for spiritual things. There 
was, however, one point of advantage. He had seen and conversed 
with Bishop Coleridge the year before, and could not deny that he had 
given his assent to the Bishop’s proposition, that he should induce his 

ople to place themselves under Christian instruction. I now called 
on him to fulfil his words: and to set an example in his own person to 
all the others. 

* His Indian name he told me was ‘ Waramaraka,’ which is derived 
from the name of the ornamented gourd or rattle used by their sorcerers. 
He was however known to the settlers by the name of John William. 
He was shrewd and intelligent ; but both himself and his people were 
much contaminated by intercourse with civilized persons, and very 
different from the simple-minded family who had joined me. They all 
attended, however, with outward reverence at our solemn worship that 
night in the forest."”—pp. 82—88. 


We cannot go further with this interesting narrative. A few 
pages on it is stated, that by the end of the year the “‘ congre- 
gation” at the Christian Church amounted to “sixty,” and the 
school was filled. There is an immensity of much interesting 
detail throughout this volume, and we trust it may obtain a wide 
circulation, 


xv.—The Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and English Princesses 
connected with the Royal Succession of Great Britain. By 
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Acnes STRICKLAND Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens o 
England.” Vol. II. Blackwood: Edinburgh. 


Ir Miss Strickland has not succeeded in producing, in this in- 
stance, a volume of the same deep interest as that which attached 
to her first volume of the “ Lives of the Scottish Queens,” it 
must, in justice to her, be said, that the fault is not hers, but 
that of the subject itself. It is perfectly impossible to give the 
same interest to that very prosaic personage Lady Margaret 
Douglas, or even to Queen Mary of Lorraine, as to Magdalene of 
France, James the Fifth, and his gallant father. All the anti- 
uarian details in the world will not make up for the want of 
incident in the story itself; and therefore, though Miss Strick- 
land has, as usual, shown wondrous art in conjuring up the forms 
of past ages, and has presented to us lords, and ladies, and 
princes, in their every-day dress, and manners, and correspond- 
ence, and schemes, and mishaps—still we own that we look upon 
this volume rather as a foil to those in which Miss Strickland’s 
pen will find an appropriate, though a most difficult subject— 
Mary Queen of Scots. We shall look to her publication on this 
somewhat worn subject with much curiosity to see in what way 
she will treat it. The volume now before us is amply deserving 
of a perusal, but we would warn the reader not to expect the 
same species of romance which characterized the former volume 


of this series. 


xv1.— Thoughts on the Land of the Morning; a Record of Two 
Visits to Palestine. By H. B. Wuiraxer Cuvurron, 


Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex, Ge. London: Hatchards. 


Tne pious and accomplished author of this work has traversed 
the East as one who looks to the ultimate restoration of the 
people of Israel to their long-lost inheritance, and to the favour 
of God. He contemplates the scenes of sacred events in the 
grave and reflective frame of mind which befits a Christian in 
traversing the regions where his faith was revealed—where God 
spoke to man face to face. It is needless to add that the volume 
before us is pervaded by a spirit of deep piety, and that it will be 
an agreeable and profitable companion to all students of the 
sacred volume. Its details are, throughout, most interesting ; and 
the engravings by which it is illustrated are in all cases extremely 
well executed, and in many instances are eminently beautiful. 
We should say, that from the elegance of the volume it would be 
a very appropriate gift to young persons of piety who are habitual 
students of the Bible. 
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xvit——The Monthly Packet of Evening Readings for Younger 
Members of the English Church. Vol. I. London: Mozley. 


Tus is a very pleasing and cheap little religious periodical, in- 
tended for children. it abounds in tales, and fragments of his- 
tory, and other appropriate topics. We must say that we think 
some of the ak exhibit, here and there, a tendency to 
familiarize the mind with tales of a rather fabulous description, 
and with practices which might have been tolerable in the middle 
ages, but which should not now be recommended in any way. In 
the present times, however, it is next to impossible to find any 
publications of a certain class which are wholly free from fault in 
this respect. The disposition to view the notions of medizvalism 
favourably is certainly carried now quite as much into the ex- 
treme as the contrary view used to be some years ago. 


xvii.—A Catechism of Gospel History ; for those engaged in the 
work of Christian Education, and who are desirous of tmplanting 
true Church Principles. By the Rev. Samuet KettLEweE 1, 
Curate of St. Peter's Church, Leeds. London: Rivingtons. 


Tis Catechism of Scripture History is framed on the plan of a 
Ilarmony of the Gospels. Each section of questions concludes 
with some few remarks to be made by the teacher after the lesson. 
As far as we have been enabled to see, the questions are excel- 
lently adapted for their purpose, and we have much pleasure in 
commending the little work to the especial notice of the clergy, 
and the managers of National and Sunday schools. 


x1x.—Means of Grace: Lectures delivered upon Wednesday Morn- 
ings during the Season of Lent, 1851, in St. John’s Church, 
Clapham Rise. By the Rev. Rosert Bickerstetu, M.A.,, 
Incumbent of St. John’s Church, Clapham Rise. London: 
Hatchards. 


Trese are plain, unaffected, and sensible discourses, setting forth 
the great outlines of Christianity and urging the necessity of 
holiness and obedience. Weare unable to concur in the preacher's 
views on Baptism and the Lord's Supper, which he appears to 
disconnect with grace, and to represent as mere signs. In avoid- 


ing the danger of approximation to Romanism he has gone into 
the opposite extreme. 


xx.—The History of the Church of England from the Revolution to 
the last Acts of Convocation, A.D. 1688—1717. By the Rev. 
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WittraM Patty, (Trin. Coll, Camb.), Rector of Stifford. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Pain remarks, that Bishop Short and Mr. Carwithen 
had closed their histories at the period of the Revolution, and 
that the subsequent history of the Church of England remains to 
be written. His history is evidently formed on the model of the 
above-mentioned writers: it is intended for popular use, and is 
not based on profound researches or original documents, but on 
the ordinary histories, memoirs, and printed documents, generally 
accessible. The volume before us comprises the history of the 
first twenty-nine years after the Revolution, and is to be followed 
by others, bringing down the narrative to the present time. Mr. 
Palin makes no professions of impartiality, and writes throughout 
as a High-Churchman. We own that we think the work would 
be improved by a somewhat more limited space being allotted to 
the author’s own opinions. Itis, however, as far as we can judge, 
a fair and trustworthy narrative of events; and we trust that 
Mr. Palin will continue and complete a work which promises to 
be a really valuable addition to our literature. It supplies, to a 
certain extent, a great desideratum, and will be, without doubt, 
extensively referred to, unless it should be replaced hereafter by a 
more elaborate composition. 


xx1.— Ezekiel, and the Book of his Prophecy: an Exposition. 
By the Reo. Parrick Fairzatrn, Salton, Author of * Typology 
of Scripture,” Jonah,” &c. Edinburgh: S, and T. Clark 


Tue author of this work gives evidence in his pages of the pos- 
session of abilities and attainments which fully entitle him to 
assume the onerous task of a commentator on Ezekiel. To the 
biblical student his work will be of considerable value: it includes 
a new translation of Ezekiel, with much critical annotation, and 
an exposition of the whole; and, extending, as it does, to up- 
wards of 400 closely printed octavo pages, it affords space for a 
full discussion and explanation of the difficult book on which it 


comments. 


xx11.—A History of Greece, taken from the Greek Historians. The 
Religious Faiths, Manners, and Customs, illustrated from the 
Writings of the Poets. By Mnrs.Toocoon. London: Masters. 


Tue little volume before us contains a careful and well-written 
abridgment of the History of Greece, accompanied by questions, 
which will render it peculiarly well adapted for use in the instruc- 
tion of children, or in schools. 
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xxitt—On the State of Man subsequent to the Promulgation of 
Christianity. London: Pickering. 


nis forms one of the series entitled “ Small Books on Great 
Subjects, edited by a few Well-wishers to Knowledge.” The 
numbers of this series that we have seen are generally tinged 
with the rationalizing German theories which are in favour in 
some quarters. The writer of the Church —- before us is a 
philosopher of this new school, but he is less intolerant to ortho- 
doxy than most of those who think with him ; and his pages are 
interesting and well written. 


xxtv.— The Time of Affliction. By the Rev. Rovert Merx, 
M.A., Rector of Sutton Bonnington, &c. London: Wertheim 
and Macintosh. 


Tuts manual suggests all those considerations which are calcu- 
lated to soothe affliction and render it blessed to the soul. Its 
tone is simple and affectionate. 


xxv.—A Practical Treatise concerning Evil Thoughts, &c. By 
Cuitcorr, London: Skeffington and South- 


well. 


Tue author of this little volume was a clergyman at Exeter, 
where he died in 1711. An edition of it was printed by Mr. 
Winstanley Hull, of Lincoln’s Inn, in 1835, for private circu- 
lation. The author was evidently trained in the school of Jerem 

Taylor, and the author of “ The Whole Duty of Man,” and bs | 
other worthies of the Church of England; and we deem the pub- 
lication of his work a valuable addition to our practical theology. 


xxvi.—Romanism unknown to Primitive Christianity. The Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered in the Parish Church of Gainsbo- 
rough. By the Rev. C. S. Birv, M.A., F.L.S., Canon of Lin- 


coln, Vicar of Gainsborough, &c. London: Hatchard ; Seeleys ; 
Groombridge. 


Tus is one of the many publications to which the late Papal 
Aggression has given rise. It comprises a series of discourses on 
the papal supremacy and on the chief errors of Romanism, sup- 
ported and elucidated by copious annotations and references to 
the chief works on the controversy. Mr. Bird appears to have 
bestowed considerable attention on the composition of this work, 
which we have perused with profit and gratification. 
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xxvil.—LHymni Ecclesiw Breviariis quibusdam et Missalibus 
Gallicanis, Germanis, Hispanis, Lusitanis desumpti. Collegit 
et recensuit JoANNES M, Neate, A.M., Collegit Sackvillensis 
Custos. Oxonii et Londini: J. H. Parker. 


Many of the hymns in this collection are very beautiful and 
truly Christian, and wholly unobjectionable. There is a sim- 
plicity and devotion in the older hymns which render them a 
fitting study for those who would endeavour to compose sacred 

try in the present day. Let our poets gather suggestions 
rom these ancient forms; but let them not attempt to transfer 
them into our language. Their brevity and simplicity scarcely 
seem to admit of translation. Beautiful in their original lan- 
guage, they would be with difficulty naturalized in ours. 


xxvil1.— The Followers of the Lord. Stories for Children from 
Church History. By the Rev. J. M. &e. Lon- 
don: Masters. 


A coLLEcTION of interesting and well-written tales, relating to 
instances of Christian courage and heroism in various ages and 
Churches, from the first century to the present day. Many of 
these stories are very striking. 


xx1x.— Zhe Second Reformation ; or, Christianity developed. By 
A. Axison, London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


THERE are some good points here and there in this book ; but it 
is fortunate that Mr. Alison does not possess as much of power 
as he does of inclination to ‘‘ reform” the Church and State of 
England. He would sweep away belief in miracles, justification 
by faith, the tithes and property of the Church, entails of land, 
primogeniture, the present system of taxation, &c. &c. A. Alison, 
Ksq., is evidently a great man in intention—a perfect Solon. It 
is strange that such a genius as his should not be at the head of 
affairs: but we live in a world full of anomalies. 


xxx.—Lyrics and Meditations. By Wittiam Gasry, Author of 
Summer Offerings. London: Mitchel. 


THERE is some pleasing poetry in this volume; and the tone and 
spirit is Gironde’ good: but we think there is no very great 


power or originality in the volume. 
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xxx1.—Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Interature. A 
Discourse by the Rev. Rosent Anis Witimorr, L[ncumbent of 
Bear Wood, &c. London: Bosworth. 


To those who are acquainted with Mr. Willmott’s other publi- 
cations, it will be only requisite to say, that he has treated the 
subject of the present volume precisely in the same mode with 
which they are familiar, and which is almost peculiar to himself, 
His pages are a perfect Mosaic, inlaid with the thoughts and 
sayings of great men of all ages. The profuseness with which 
they are quoted is almost wearisome and exhausting to the atten- 
tion. We really are of opinion that Mr. Willmott would add to 
the interest of his publications by introducing more of his own 
views, and not keeping up such a steady and unintermittent fire 
of bon mots, anecdotes, sayings, extracts, &c. We are at times 
fairly tired by the too frequent recurrence of good things. 


xxx11.—TZhe Theory of Christian Worship. By the Rev. T. 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, &c. London: 
Masters. 


A pious and thoughtful volume of discourses, urging with gentle- 
ness and moderation those views which attach the highest im- 
portance to the ordinances of the Church. 


xxx111.— The Church in the Schoolroom : being Discourses to School- 
boys. By the Rev. L. J. Bernays, W.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. London: Low. 


Tne care now bestowed on the religious instruction of schoolboys 
ought to produce some effect on the rising generation. It cannot 
fail to make them better informed at least, and more reverential. 
Mr. Bernays’ discourses are a favourable specimen of the kind of 
instruction now in many places imparted in schools, They are 
very well adapted to their purpose. 


xxxi1v.—Horew Sacramentales. The Sacramental Articles of the 
Church of England vindicated from recent Misrepresentations, 
and illustrated by the Writinas of their Compilers and last Editor, 
and by other Documents published under the Sanction of the 
Church between the Years 1536 and 1571. By Tuomas Hor- 


Brirron, M.A., Curate Hockworthy. Der he. 
London: Masters. of Hockworthy, Devon, &e 


A VERY elaborate and learned work, detailing the sentiments of 
the Reformers in opposition to the views of Mr. Gorham and 
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those who think with him. Mr. Britton has satisfactorily met 
the notion so often put forth, that the Articles were intended to 
be vague and comprehensive, in the hope of pleasing all parties. 


«xxxv.—A Collection of Anthems used in the Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Churches of England and Ireland. By Wit11aM 
MarsuatL, Mus. Doc., late Organist of Christ Church Cathe- 

. dral, and St. John’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Oxford 
and London: J. A. Parker. 1851. 


‘Tus is a carefully collected and neatly printed volume, serviceable 

‘either to the choral tourist (to invent the phrase for want of a 
better), or to those who are desirous of introducing sacred music 

of this character into their families or parishes. Prefixed is a 

short account of all the composers whose names occur in the 

a of the work, and the volume concludes with an index of 
rst lines. 


xxxv1.— The English Ordinal, its History, Validity, and Catho- 
licity ; with an Introduction on the three Holy Orders of Ministers 
in the Church. By Macxenzte Watcortt, M.A., Curate of 
St. James's, Westminster, §c. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuer volume before us exhibits unequivocal proofs of extensive 
research, and of much thought on the important subject to which 
it relates. We hope to be enabled to draw attention hereafter 
more fully to this excellent work, which reflects the highest credit 
on the orthodoxy and learning of its author, 


xxxvit.—On the Unity and Order of the Epistles of St. Paul to 
the Churches. By the Rev. Aurrup T. Pacer, M.A., Mathe- 


matical Master of Shrewsbury School, §c. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue author of this work informs us in his Preface, that his 
argument is directed to show that the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Churches are one system; that the order of their composition is 
discoverable from their Jogical order as parts of such a system, 
and that their order thus indicated is: Ist, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; 2nd, those to the Corinthians and Thessalonians ; 3rd, 
that to the Galatians; 4th, that to the Romans; 5th, those to 
the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians. We cannot undertake 
to express any opinion as to the amount of probability in Mr. 
Paget’s argument; but from such attention as we have been 
enabled to give to his work, it appears to be characterized by 


much ingenuity and knowledge of his subject. 
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xxxvitt.—Biblical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the Ga- 
latians, Ephesians, Colossians, and Thessalonians. By HERMANN 
Otsnausen, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
Erlangen. Translated by a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


OxsnavuseN is certainly one of the least exceptionable of the 
German commentators on Scripture; and at the same time his 
writings are rather less overloaded than usual with fantastic and 
affected phrases, and all the humbug of “terminology.” He 
is a patient and learned writer, and evinces considerable mode- 


ration and reverence of tone. 


xxx1x.—Manual of the Antiquities of the Church. By H. EK. F. 
Guenicxe. Translated and adapted to the Use of the English 
Church. By Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, B.A., Master of 
Grammar School, Truro. London: J. W. Parker. 


Wirntn the compass of this small volume, a great mass of 
information on the constitution and worship of the primitive 
Church is to be found. The translator has, with excellent judg- 
ment, corrected those parts of the original which would convey 
ideas at variance with those of our ecclesiastical polity ; and has 
added new matter of very great value. Guericke is a Lutheran, 
and stoutly contends for the real presence. 


xt.—A Defence of Revealed Religion, comprising a Vindication of 
the Miracles of the Old and New Testaments from the Attacks of 
Rationalists and Infidels. By Joseru Brown, M.D. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Tue author of this volume bears testimony to the spread of 
infidel opinions in many parts of the country within the last two 
years, and he has been led, in consequence of the facts which have 
come to his knowledge, to publish the work before us, in defence 
of the Scripture miracles, which have lately been assailed by Mr. 
F. Newman, and other infidels, and rationalists. From all we 
have seen of his work, Dr. Brown appears to be an able reasoner, 
and possessed of all the qualifications requisite for his effective 
discharge of the task he has undertaken, 


xti—The Mirror of History; or Lives of the Men of Great 
Evas, from Julius Cesar to William the Conqueror. By the 
Rev. B.A., Rector of Bratton-Clovelly, Devon, 
London: Baldwin. 


Tue object of this book is to supply a course of historical readings 
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suited to the Upper classes of schools, or for the use of persons 
who have not much time to give to such studies. It appears to 
be very well suited to its purpose. 


and Marginalia. By Hartiry Co.eriper. 
Edited by his Brother. In 2 vols. London: Moxon. 


TuxEsE volumes contain essays and remarks on a great variety of 
subjects, chiefly selected from articles in periodicals, and exhi- 
biting all the ability of their accomplished author. They are 
almost uniformly brilliant and striking. 


xiut.—Lectures on the Study of Theology : delivered in the Chapel 
of Oriel College. By the Rev, Cuarres P. Curerien, 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


A very thoughtful and judicious series of lectures on some of 
the leading topics in theology. 


xLiv.— A History of the Articles of Religion. To which is added a 
Series of Documents from a.v. 1586 to a.p. 1615. Together 
with Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. By Cuar.es 
Harpwick, /.A., Fellow of St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge, 
and Whitehall Preacher. London: Rivingtons. 


We had hoped ere now to have examined this important work at 
some length, but have been prevented by other engagements. 
Mr. Hardwick’s work is one which cannot fail to attract general 
attention, and ought to be in every clergyman’s library. 


xLv.—The Gospel of St. Luke illustrated (chiefly in the doctrinal 
and moral sense) from Ancient and Modern Authors. By the 
Rev. James Forp, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter, &c, London : 
Masters. 


T'o the many who are acquainted with Mr. Ford’s former publi- 
cations on the Gospels it will be sufficient to say, that in the 
volume before us he appears to maintain fully the position which 
he has gained as an expositor of Scripture. 


xLvi.— Verses for 1851, in Commemoration of the Third Jubilee of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Edited by the 
Rev. Ernest Hawkins. London: Bell. 


Whoever the author of these verses may be, he is both a 
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Christian and a poet. We quote in proof these lines on American 
Missions :— 


“ Lord, when Thou didst come from heaven, 

Edom sought Thee from afar, 

With her gold and incense given, 
By the leading of a star: 

Westward then, from Eden guiding, 
Was the light of Bethlehem shed ; 

Like the pillar’d blaze abiding 
O’er the wandering Hebrew’s head. 


“ Westward still, the world alluring 
Hath the risen Day-star beam’d, 
And the sinking soul assuring 
O'er the world’s wide ocean stream’d. 
Westward still, the midnight breaking, 
Westward still, its light be pour’d! 
Heathen thy possession making, 
Utmost lands thy dwelling, Lord! 


“* Westward, where from giant fountains, 

Oregon comes down in flood, 

Westward to Missouri’s mountains, 
Or to wild Iowa’s wood : 

Where the broad Arkansas goeth, 
Winding o'er savannah’s wide ; 

Where, beyond old Huron, floweth 
Many a strong eternal tide.” 


xivit—A History of Greece for Young Persons. Edited by the 
Rev. J. M. Neate, M.A. London: Masters. 


Tuere is certainly no lack of histories of Greece for “ young 
versons.” We have already noticed two in this number. Mr. 
‘eale’s history has greatly the advantage in point of style, but it 
does not comprise so much information on collateral topics as 


Mrs, Toogood's volume. 


xivitt.—TZhe Bible Unveiled. London: Samson Low. 


A RATIONALISTIC and semi-infidel publication, denying original 
sin, the atonement, &e. 


xuix.—The State of the Departed, and the Time of the Reward 
of Glory. By Auexanver Younc, M.A., Mochrum. Glas- 
gow: Ogle. London: Hamilton and Adams. 


A HIGHLY interesting and valuable treatise on the intermediate 
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state. The author advocates the doctrine taught by Irenzeus and 
all the earlier fathers on the subject of Hades. imu 


L.—Sermons preached for the most part in a Village Church 
in the Diocese of Durham. By the Rev. Joun Epmunps, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of the University of Durham. London: 
Hatchards. 


Tue best volume of parochial Sermons we have seen for a long 
time: plain—searching—affectionate—scriptural—and altogether 
most effective. We should like to see more volumes of this kind, 
and, if they are as well written, Mr. Edmunds will do a real ser- 
vice to the Church. 


t1.—A Selection of English Synonyms. London: J. W. 
Parker. 


Tuts very able work is edited by the Archbishop of Dublin, who 
has prefixed a short preface. ‘The strong recommendation of so 
eminent a logician as his Grace is sufficient to direct attention to 
this work. 


Li1.—Sermons preached in the Parish Church of St. Feock, 
Cornwall. the late Rev. Witt1am Hicnens, B.A,, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Assistant Curate of St. 
freock. London: Rivingtons. 


Tnesr Sermons are the productions of a very pious, thoughtful 
mind. They are of a practical and spiritual character ; but they 
are deficient, as so many sermons are, in hortatory power. The 
are adapted for building up a congregation of intelligent and well- 
disposed Christians, rather than for converting sinners from the 
errors of their ways. 


By Wauusrivce Lunn. London: Rout- 
edge. 

Tus is one of the volumes of the Popular Library, and really it 
is amongst the marvels of the day that such volumes can be sold 
for one shilling. The ‘ Miscellanies” contain a great deal of 
amusement, and some instruction: the author is a keen and 
satirical observer of human life. 


LIv.—Stories of Holy Men and Women. By the Author of 
“ Hymns and Scenes of Childhood.” London: Masters. 


Tuts volume is not without the tendencies to medieval practices, 
VOL, XVI.—NO. XXXI.—OCTOBER, 1851. P 
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which we have to regret in the present day. In one place, for 
instance, pilgrimages are spoken of in too favourable terms. The 
tales are interesting and well written, but we do not quite like 


their spirit and tendency. 


iv.—Leaves of the Tree of Life. A Manual for the Intervals 
between the Hours of Divine Service of each Sabbath of the Year. 
By the Rec. Rosenr W. Fraser, M.A., Minister of the 
Parish of St. John’s, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Paten and 
Ritchie. 

Tuts little Manual contains a series of religious readings, accom- 

sanied by short poetical pieces for every Sunday in the year. 

Raa all we have seen, it appears to be well calculated to suggest 

appropriate thoughts and devotions, and we have derived pleasure 

and edification from the work. 


tvi.—Pierre Poussin: or, the Thought of Christ's Presence. 
By Witt1am Epwarp Heyeate, M.A., London: 
Skeffington and Southwell. 


Aw interesting and beautifully told story, relating to adventures 
of the Vendéan war. 


Lvit.—Parochial Papers. Edited by the Rev. Joun Armit- 
strap, M.A., Vicar of Sandbach, Cheshire. Vol. 1. London: 
J. H. Parker. 


Tuts volume contains a series of most useful and valuable papers 
on Church Choirs, Schools, Parochial Missionary Societies, and 
Y ig the rich and poor. It will be of the greatest use to the 
clergy. 


LvIiI.—A Dissertation on the Ancient Chinese Vases of the Shang 
Dynasty, from 1743 to 1496, B.c. By P. P. Tuoms. Lon- 
don: Gilbert. 


Tus work is full of engravings of ancient Chinese relics, executed 
by native artists, They are copied from a work published in 
China, and extremely well executed. The author of this work 
appears to have no misgivings as to the genuineness and antiquity 
of the remains of Chinese art which he illustrates. Whether 


there be porcelain vases 3000 years old does seem to us rather 
questionable, 
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t1x.—Report of the Committee appointed to examine the Life- 
Boat Models submitted to compete for the Premium offered by His 
Grace the Duxe OF NoRTHUMBERLAND. To which is added a 
List of the existing Life-Boat, Rocket, and Mortar Stations, and 
an Abstract of the Wrecks which occurred on the Shores of the 
British Isles in 1850. With Appendix, Maps, and Plates. 
London: Clowes and Sons. 


Tue Government, and both Houses of Parliament, have much 
reason to feel grateful to the Duke of Northumberland for insti- 
tuting and promoting an inquiry like that before us, which would 
not, in the ordinary course of things, have been left to a private 
individual. The Duke, whose connexion with the naval service 
had rendered him a competent judge as to the deficiencies in our 
present system, offered, with much public spirit, a prize of 100/. 
for the best model of a life-boat, and placed the decision, in all 
cases, in the hands of a committee, consisting of Captain Wash- 
ington, R.N., Mr. Watts, Assistant Surveyor of the Navy, Mr. 
Fincham, Master Shipwright in the dock-yard, Portsmouth, Cap- 
tain Jerningham, and Mr. Peake, Assistant Master Shipwright 
in the dock-yard, Woolwich. The result of their inquiries ap- 
pears in a very able and valuable report on the merits of the 280 
models and plans submitted, and on the state of life-boats gene- 
rally. The report is confirmed by the high authority of Sir 
Baldwin Walker, Surveyor of the Rak, It is pleasing to add, 
as an instance of well-directed liberality, that the Duke of North- 
umberland has expressed his intention of placing a life-boat, at 
his own expense, on each of the most exposed stations of the 
Northumberland coast, and rockets or mortars at all the inter- 
mediate stations. 


Lx.—The History of Greece from its Conquest by the Crusaders 
to its Conquest by the Turks, and of the Empire of Trebisond, 
1204—1461. By Georce Fintay, Honorary Member of the 
Royal Society of Literature. Blackwood: London and Edin- 


burgh. 


We have perused this work with much gratification. Mr. Finlay 
has thrown light on a very curious and complex chapter in history 
—that strange mixture of Latin and Greek races which preceded 
the final subjugation of Greece to the Ottoman power—and the 
almost miraculous existence of the empire of Trebisond—strange 
in its origin—and still more strange from lasting four hundred 
years without any thing but a name to support it. Mr. ah 
has evinced great learning and research in this volume, whic 
must take its place amongst —— historical works. 
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Lxt.—Consecration and Desecration. A Shadow of the Years 
1850 and 1851. London: Masters. 


A rate or allegory having reference to the proceedings at St. 
Barnabas, and written in a very bad spirit—a spirit of disloyalty 
to the Church of England. Publications of this kind, pretending 
to advocate Church principles, are most mischievous. 


txu.—The First Hebrew Book. By the Reo. T. KercuEver 
Arnotp, M.A., &c. London: Rivingtons. 


A very complete manual of elementary instruction, characterized 
by Mr. Arnold’s well-known ability and research. 


Lxut.—The Jewish School and Family Bible. Newly translated 
under the Supervision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. By Dr. A. 


Beniscu, London: Darling. 


A rRaNsLATION of the Bible into English, giving the Jewish in- 
terpretation, is a curious and important work. It will, without 


doubt, attract attention. 


uxtv.—The Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register. New 
Haven: Conn; and Putnam, London. 


Aw admirably-written American Church Quarterly. We have 
perused several numbers of our contemporary with the highest 
gratification at the amount of learning and ability applied to the 
support of the best of causes. 


Lxv.—Short Forms of Prayer for Family or Private Devotion, 
&e. ByaCirncyman. Oxford and London: J. H. Parker. 


Tuts collection of prayers for the week has been compiled from 
the Book of Common Prayer, and we think it is one of the most 
successful we have seen. 


LXVIL—An Exposition of the Principal Motives which induced me 
Church of Rome. By ©. L. Trivier. London: 
osworth. 


A WELL-wRITTEN little book, composed by a converted Romish 


eis “he adapted, perhaps, to be more useful in France than in 
tngland, 
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uxvi1.— Tales of the Empire; a Scene from the History of the 
House of Hapsburg. By the Rev. Joun Baines, M.A,, &e. 
London: Masters. 


We regret being obliged to pronounce a very unfavourable 
opinion of the principles of this book, as tending to Romanism. | 


Lxvil.— Principles of Ecclesiastical Buildings and Ornaments. 
London : Bosworth. 


Tuts volume appears to be the production of some amateur who 
wishes to indulge in the luxury of handsome illustrations. It 
takes notice of almost all subjects connected with ecclesiastical 
architecture and ornament in some 30 or 40 pages. 


Lx1x.—-The New Testament Expounded and Illustrated accord- 
ing to the usual Marginal References in the very Words of Seri, 
ture. Part II. containing the Epistles and Revelation. hy 
CLEMENT Moopy, J/.A., London: Longmans. 


Tue continuation and conclusion of Mr. Moody’s very conve- 
nient and useful work. It ought to be in every clergyman’s 
library. 


Lxx.—Transactions of the Exeter Diocese Architectural Society. 
Vol. LIZ. Part I1I.; Vol. IV. Part I. Exeter, 1849- 
1850. 


Tne transactions of the Exeter Architectural Society, comprising 
as they do many communications from persons distinguished by 
their attainments in architectural knowledge, and enriched by 
beautiful and accurate engravings and measurements, are amongst 
the most important contributions of our day to architectural 
science. Amongst the most interesting papers, we would mention 
that on fresco painting, and Chancellor Harington’s on the re- 


consecration of churches. 


Lxx1.—Two Sad Deaths on one Sabbath, &c. Two Sermons 


reached in the Parish Church of Amesbury. By the Rev. 
W. Fow et, Prebendary of Salisbury, &c. London: 


Mozley. 
WE are glad to see by the number of editions through which 
these admirable discourses on drunkenness and unchastity have 
passed, that they are appreciated as they ought to be. 
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ixx11.—Idolatrous Apostasy. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Didcot, on the Second Sunday after Trinity, June 29, 
1851. By the Rev. J. BANvINEL, M.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


Tue preacher of this excellent discourse has endeavoured to place 
before his congregation some reasons which may account to them 
for the strange instances of ett to an idolatrous system 
which we are witnessing. He carries back his hearers to the 
tendencies of the human mind as exhibited in the history of God’s 
ancient people, and thus meets the emotions of surprise which 
must be excited in the mind of every true believer. 


“ Of all the many wonderful things which we see and hear of now-a- 
days, there is nothing which, at first sight, appears more strange and 
unaccountable, than the numbers of those who have left the pure and 
scriptural Church of England for the idolatrous and unscriptural Church 
of Rome. Men who were known to be highly educated, and supposed 
to be truly religious, have deserted the faith and the Church of their 
fathers, have adopted the doctrines of a new faith, and submitted to the 
authority of a foreign bishop. 

“ This, at first sight, appears strange and unaccountable. 

“Again. If we read the historical books of the Old Testament, 
those which contain a narrative of public events from the call of Moses 
to the Babylonish captivity ; amongst the many wonderful things 
which we find there, there is nothing which, at first sight, strikes 
us as so strange and unaccountable, as the frequency with which 
the Israelites either deserted the worship of Jehovah altogether for 
that of the false gods of the heathen, or mixed up the worship of 
idols and other objects with that of the only true God. Men who 
had witnessed the miracles which God had wrought, in vindication of 
his authority or exercise of his will—signs in the heaven above, and 
wonders in the earth beneath ; who had seen the discomfiture of his ene- 
mies, and the fierceness of his wrath against whole nations of idolaters ; 
men, I say, who had either been present on these occasions, or had 
heard them described by their parents—notwithstanding all that they 
had seen, and known, and heard, and learnt, still went over in whole 
multitudes to the service of those false deities, who had not been able 
to defend their votaries from the wrath of God, to the practice of those 
abominations, which called forth the fierceness of his anger. 

ees this, at first sight, appears strange and unaccountable.”— 
pp. 3—5. 


The argument is thus wound up :— 


‘We see clearly then, my brethren, that idolatry is natural to our 
fallen nature ; and that under one form or another it has always been 
very prevalent even amongst the professed worshippers of the true God. 

“We cannot therefore wonder, that Satan should have done his 
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utmost, both in old times and also at present, to beguile men into 
idolatrous apostasy. 

“There is nothing more unaccountable in a man’s being guilty of 
idolatry, either now or heretofore, than of his being guilty of adultery, 
fornication, hatred, variance, drunkenness, revellings, or any of the 
other works of the flesh, which St. Paul expressly enumerates, together 
nith idolatry, as excluding those who practise them from the kingdom 
of heaven, 

“This is, my brethren, a very important truth; it is, I know and 
feel, a very humbling truth ; but that does not make it either less true 
or less important. Man is by nature idolatrous. 

“If we do not know and feel this, we shall not be on our guard 
against the inroads and temptations of idolatry, whenever they beset 
us; for no one prepares against a danger, until he knows of its 
existence. 

“ And knowing and feeling this, we shall not wonder at the apostasy 
either of Israelites to Canaan, or Englishmen to Rome. 

‘“‘T am of course aware, that there are many circumstances, in which 
the cases are different ; that in each case there have been additional and 
other temptations ; in each case peculiar aggravations : of these matters 
I am not now treating. But I have endeavoured to prevent your 
minds from being either staggered or bewildered by reading of the 
apostasies of old times, or those of the present day. And I have wished 
to urge upon you the fact, that every one of you has in his heart a 
natural tendency to idolatry, which you must pray against and strive 
against, lest the devil, who walketh about as a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour, seize on you unawares; lest you set up idols 
unwittingly in your own hearts, or become the victims of a dark 
delusion, and leave the God of England for the idols of Rome.”— 


pp. 12—15. 


These are ,veat truths manfully and honestly stated. We 
cordially thank Mr. Bandinel for his excellent discourse. 


Lxx111.—De Ecclesiasticw Britonum Scotorumque Historie 
tibus. Disseruit Carotus Berolini: 


Hertz. Londini: Williams et Norgate. 


TuereE is certainly no part of ancient history which has greater 
need of criticism than the history of England and Ireland. It is 
crowded with fabulous legends. We have ourselves endeavoured 
to remove the veil from some of our legendary inventions of the 
middle ages ; and Dr. Scholl has, in this work, performed a real 
service, in pursuing the investigation in an honest tone of criticism, 
through all our ancient historians. His work should be studied 
by every one who seeks really to master the early history of our 


Church and nation. 
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uxxiv.— The Rule of Faith as maintained by the Fathers and the 
Church of England. A Sermon preached before the University, 
by the Rev. FE. B. Pusey, D.D., §c. Oxford: Parker. 


Ir is with sincere gratification that we are enabled to extract 
from Dr. Pusey’s Sermon such passages as the following. It is 
needless to say that such expressions from him will have much 


weight, and are of no small importance :— 


“ The Church of England has, from the Reformation, held implicitly, 
in purpose of heart, all which the Ancient Church ever held. The rule 
of Vincentius was held as explicitly by Cranmer and Ridley and Jewell 
as by Laud, Hammond, and Beveridge. The Homilies appeal to 
‘God's word, the sentences of the Ancient Doctors, and judgment of 
the Primitive Church ;’ they speak of ‘ the judgment of the old Doctors 
and the primitive Church,’ as explaining the meaning of the ‘law of 
God, and acknowledge the six [Qcumenical] Councils, which were 
allowed and received of all men.’ On the Holy Trinity and the Incar- 
nation, Original Sin and the doctrine of Grace, and the two great 
Sacraments, she plainly teaches the same doctrine which from the first 
was always taught. 

“But it has been asked of late, ‘Is the act of a Provincial Church 
which for itself examines Antiquity, any the less an act of a collective 
private judgment than the same act of individuals?’ It is an act of 
private judgment, in no sense which is not allowed by the Ancient 
Church herself. The caprice and self-will of innovators, the tévo¢ vote, 
and the idia mpoaipeorc, are what are condemned by the Ancient Church, 
not the reverent investigation of Antiquity, with implicit submission to 
its authority. Vincentius puts the very case, in which there is no dis- 
tinct authority of a General Council. ‘Then shall he diligently take 
heed that he prefer the universal decrees and determinations of an 
ancient General Council, if such there be, before the temerity or folly 
ofa few. What if some such case happen where no such thing can be 
found? Then shall he labour, by conferring and laying them together 
amongst themselves, to refer to and consult the Ancient Fathers’ 
opinions, not of all, but of those only which living at divers times, and 
sundry places, yet continuing in the communion and faith of the one 
Catholic Church, were approved masters and guides to be followed; 
and whatsoever he perceiveth, nof one or two, but all jointly with one 
consent, plainly, usually, constantly, to have holden, written, and 
taught; let him know that this without scruple or doubt he ought to 
believe.’ And this way, the very Fathers whom we are taught to 
reverence, themselves practised. St. Athanasius on the word édpoovotog, 
St. Augustine against the Pelagians, St. Cyril against Nestorius, nay, 
the very Fathers of the Council of Ephesus, St. Leo against Eutyches, 
Theodoret, alleged individual testimonies of older Fathers, in proof of 
the ancient term of faith or the doctrine which they upheld. 

Now to speak very briefly on points as to which our writers 
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protest; it is very clear that throughout the East the Cup has never 
been denied, nor was it denied in the West for twelve and thirteen 
hundred years; nor were Indulgences, such as they are now, known 
for about twelve hundred. 

‘On the doctrine of the intermediate state Roman Catholic writers 
of reputation say; ‘No wonder that Ambrose thus wrote of the state 
of souls; but it might seem almost incredible how, for nearly fourteen 
hundred years from the very time of the Apostles to the Pontificate of 
Gregory 1X. and the Council of Florence, the Holy Fathers were un- 
certain and inconsistent. For not only do they differ one from the 
other, as commonly happens in such questions not yet defined by the 
Church, but they are not even consistent with themselves, sometimes 
appearing to grant that those souls enjoy the clear sight of the Divine 
nature, of which at other times they deprive them.’ A writer of the 
twelfth century speaks of purgatory as the opinion of some. St, 
Augustine, again, from whom the Latin doctrine of Purgatory is mostly 
derived, uses the words ‘it is not incredible,’ ‘ perchance, it is true.’ 
And the Greeks are not agreed with the Western Church. St. Hilary, 
again, thought only of a fire through which the Blessed Virgin had to 
pass; and St. Ambrose that St. Peter and St. Paul must be tried by 
it, though without pain; and prayers for the departed included, at one 
time, the Blessed Virgin, or Patriarchs, Apostles, and Martyrs; and 
the passage from this life was spoken of as ‘a haven of rest ;’ whereas 
the common doctrine of Purgatory is that souls there ‘ never rest.’ 

‘Again, the cultus of the Blessed Virgin is acknowledged to be of 
later date. Surely, then, when it is taught in authorized books that 
‘it is morally impossible for those who neglect the devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin to be saved,’ or that ‘it is the Will of God that all 
graces should pass through her hands,’ and so, that we ‘can only hope 
to obtain perseverance through her ;’ that ‘God granted all the pardons 
in the Old Testament absolutely for the reverence and love of this 
Blessed Virgin ;’ God has constituted Mary the ordinary dispensatrix 
of His grace ; ‘he who neglects Mary shall die in his sins ;’ surely we 
may ask with St. Athanasius, ‘Whence or from whom did they learn 
this? who of the Fathers taught it?’ Were this so, how is it that 
Holy Scripture speaks of the Throne of our Lord only, as ‘the Throne 
of grace ;’ how that it so inculcates on us only that He is ‘ the One 
Mediator between God and man;’ and speaks of no one with Him? or 
how that none of the Apostles delivered this teaching to those after 
them, or for so many hundred years, the Church knew nothing of it? 

‘‘ Yet this doctrine is methodised, so as to bear very closely upon the 
Intercessorial office of our Lord Himself. It is said in the name of 
the Church, ‘the intention of the Church is that we seek Jesus Christ 
in His Saints, and we are much more sure of finding Him in his 
Saints, for instance in the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. John, St. 
Peter, than when we seek Him immediately and of ourselves... . We 
are very unworthy to draw near unto Jesus, and He has a right to 
repulse [rebuter] because of his Justice, since, having entered in‘o all 
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the feelings of his Father from the time of his Blessed Resurrection, 
He finds Himself in the same disposition with the Father towards sin- 
ners, i.e. to reject them; so that the difficulty is to induce Him to 
exchange the office of Judge for that of Advocate, and of a Judge to 
make Him a Suppliant: now this is what the Saints effect, and espe- 


cially the Most Blessed Virgin.’ 
“Again, the Church of England may ask; Since no one text of 


Holy Scripture can be alleged for the invocation of saints, since it is 
said of our Lord that ‘He ever liveth to make intercession for us,’ 
that ‘ we have not a High Priest who cannot be touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities ;’ that we may ‘come boldly to the throne of grace ;’ 
that there is but One Mediator between God and Man, the Man Christ 
Jesus ; on what authority is this teaching delivered in the name of the 


Church ?”—pp. 46—61. 


uxxv.—Poems and Tales: with an Autobiographical Sketch of 
his Karly Life. By the Rev. W. Wickenven, B.A. The 
Bard of the Forest. With a Preface, by the Rev. Henry 
Sressinc. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


THERE are several pleasing tales in this volume. The style is 
rather too florid. ‘The memoir is interesting, and shows the 
struggles of a young man of genius under circumstances of 
poverty. 


uxxvi.—The Psalms, ina New Version. By M. Monracu. Lon- 
don: Hatchards. 


Iv this version be more faithful than that of Tate and Brady, it 
is much less poetical : its language is often very ungraceful. 


Lxxvit.—The Jansenists : their Rise, Persecution by the Jesuits, and 
evisting ttemnant. By S.P. Trecettes, LL.D. London: 
Bagster. 

A very interesting little volume, illustrated by neat engravings. 

It contains a curious account of the present state of Jansenism. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Amongst publications of a general character now lying before us 
we may mention the first number of the “ Architectural Quarterly 
Review” (Bell), a new publication, very ably conducted ; “* Peter ; 
Confession ; and A beolution” (Rivingtons), Essays on occasion of 
the Papal Aggression, by Rev. J. Macnaught, B.A.; “Can a 
Clergyman create an Equitable Charge on a Living under the 
Statute | and 2 Vict. cap. 1102” by John Darling, M.A., Bar- 
rister at Law (Stevens and Norton); “A Plea for the Rights 
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and Liberties of Women, in Reply to Dr. Ullathorne,” by Mr, 
Drummond (Bosworth), an ably written pamphlet; ‘ Some 
Thoughts on the Spread of Mental Culture” (Norwich: Muskett), 
a thoughtful tract ; ‘The Woman and the Dragon,” by Rev. J, 
P. Gurney (Nisbet), on part of the Book of Revelation; ‘* The 
Death and Resurrection of the Two Witnesses,” by the same ; 
in which the witnesses are supposed to have been slain at the 
proscription of religion in France, 1793; ‘“ Lights on the Altar,” 
by the Rev. T. S. L. Vogan, M.A. (Rivingtons), comprisin 
views which we believe to be substantially correct; ‘‘ The Pay 
Supremacy,” by a Medical Man (Rivingtons), a learned and well- 
written publication ; “The Plain Chant of the Order for Mornin 
Prayer,” &c. (Rivingtons), conveying much instruction, whieh 
will be of value to all church choirs, and will tend to promote an 
improved system of chanting ; ‘‘ Cases of Conscience; or, Lessons 
in Morals, extracted from the Moral Theology of the Romish 
Clergy,” by Pascal the Younger (Bosworth), a pamphlet which 
ought to be published in a form more suited for circulation ; “ A 
Letter to the Rey. G. A. Denison, M.A.,” by the Rev. S. Robins 
(Hatchards) ; ‘“‘ Speech of Rey. S, Robins,” publications in which 
we must admit the general correctness of Mr. Robins’s judgment; 
while we do not wholly concur in the course he has taken ; 
‘“‘ Peace” (Hatchards), pointing out the evils of war and the 
burdens it entails ; ‘* The Church of Englandin the Colonies,” by 
Lord John Manners (Simpkin and Marshall), a Lecture on this 
interesting subject ; ‘‘ Church Leases,” by W. H. Grey (Ridg- 
way) ; ‘Soft Spring Water from the Surrey Hills,” by the Hon. 
W. Napier (Smith, Elder, and Co.), — suggestions for 
providing water for the metropolis; ‘Some Examination of a 
recently published Opinion of E. Badeley, Esq., in favour of 
Altar Lights,” by a Layman (Rivingtons), an able tract, main- 
taining, as we conceive, sound views on this subject; ‘‘ The 
Sacrament of Responsibility” (Bell), a well-written parochial 
tract, advocating right views of baptism—its value consists in 
an exclusive reference to Scripture, which renders it adapted to 
meet dissenters’ objections; ‘* Equalization of Poor Rates” 
(Odell), a suggestion for the more equal distribution of the bur- 
den of the poor rate; ‘“ The Embarrassment of the Clergy,” by 
Presbyter-Anglicanus (Bosworth), calling for a settlement of 
disputed questions of discipline, and in rather too excited a way 5 
‘Documents respecting the Estate of Horfield Manor,” with a 
Preface, by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Murray), 
a full exculpation of the Bishop from the charges made by certain 
persons in Parliament, which are only disgraceful to themselves ; 
“A Letter to the Rey. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D.,” by Rev. 
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T. P. Wright, M.A. (Rivingtons), a manly defence of the claim 


for Convocation; ‘ Tracts and Documents relative to the Lord 
Bishop of Bombay's Visit to Madeira,” by Rev. R. T. Lowe 
(Rivingtons), the details of a transaction which we lament, and in 
which Mr. Lowe appears to us to have acted unadvisedly. 

Amongst other publications we may notice Bishop Doane’s 
Seventh Charge to the Clergy of New Jersey, entitled “ The 
Christian Minister,” characterized by the eloquence and warmth 
of feeling peculiar to that eminent Bishop ; ‘‘ A Pastoral Letter 
to the Clergy of Glasgow and Galloway,” by their Bishop (Riving- 
tons), in which we rejoice to see the combination of a charitable 
spirit with firmness on great principles ; ‘‘ A Charge delivered to 
the Clergy of the Diocese of Rupert’s Land,” by the Lord 
Bishop (Hatchards), comprising much interesting and valuable 
matter, though approving of the Judgment in the Gorham case ; ’ 
a Sermon by Canon Rogers in Exeter Cathedral, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, 
the sole Mediator, virtually denied by Roman Catholics,” a learned 
discourse ; ** Five Lectures on the Passion of our Lord,” by the 
Rev. R. S. Oldham (Rivingtons) ; ‘“* Holy Communion at Visita- 
tion,” by the Rev. James Ford, M.A. (Masters) ; ‘‘ The Seal of 
Apostleship,” an Ordination Sermon by the Bishop of Rupert’s 
Land (Hatchards) ; ** The Extension of the Church in the Colo- 
nies,” an excellent Sermon by the Rev. H. Bailey, Warden of 
St. Augustine’s ; ‘Angels the Ministers of God’s Providence,” 
a Sermon by the Rev. Richard Gibbings, written with his usual 
learning ; “Salvation by Christ through His Church,” a Sermon 
by the Rev. Dr. Claxson; Bishop Doane’s * Jubilee Sermon,” a 
very interesting discourse ; Sermons by the Rev. Laurence Ottley 
on the * Importance of Spirituality and Unity amongst the Minis- 
ters of the Church,” by the Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, and the 
Rev. Sir George Prevost, at the Bishop of Oxford’s Ordination ; 
by the Rev. J. Oldknow; a Sermon by the Rev. J. H. B. Green ; 
a Sermon by the Rev. W. T. Eyre, on the Reformed Church of 
England; by the Rev. J. H. Bright, at the Visitation of the 
Archdeacon of Stafford; by the Rev. C. P. Eden, at a Visitation 
of Archdeacon Creyke; by the Rev. L. J. Bernays, on ‘“ The 
Way of Peace ;” by the Rey. ©. J. Elliott, on “ The Coming of 
the Day of God ;” by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttleton, on 
“The Want of Success in the Christian Ministry,” &e. 
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EUROPE. 


France.—The French Government, pursuing its policy of seeking 
the aid of the Roman Catholic priesthood, which led to the expedition 
to Rome, discourages in all ways the spread of Protestantism, while it 
gives to the Bishops full liberty to hold their synods, provincial and 
diocesan, and on all occasions seeks to strengthen their influence. The 
French Bishops have begun to re-establish their ecclesiastical courts. 

We read continually of the foundation of new monasteries and the 
return of the monastic orders. According to all appearance, France 
will, in a few years, be as full of monks and nuns as before the Revolu- 
tion. The Archbishop of Paris has placed the parish of St. Sulpice 
under the direction of the Seminary, by appointing the head of the latter 
to the incumbency of the parish. 

A Maire of a little village in La Sarthe having lately interfered, ac- 
cording to the terms of the old law, to prevent a religious procession 
from leaving the church, the curé applied to the Bishop, who in his turn 
complained to the Prefet; and the result was, that the Maire was dis- 
missed by the Minister of the Interior, and the gendarmerie were 
ordered to maintain good order in processions. This measure has 
highly delighted the Romish party—and was, of course, intended exactly 
for that purpose, on the eve of the election of the President. 

The town and municipal council of St. Lo, in La Manche, have 
placed in the hands of the Bishop of Coutances the college of that town, 
and have voted 7000fr. to prepare it for its new arrangements. 

M. Bourzat lately proposed in the Chamber of Deputies that the 
number of Bishops should be reduced. The report on this proposi- 
tion states, that France has one Bishop for every 400,000 souls ; Bavaria, 
one for every 375,000; Austria, one for 358,000; Ireland, one for 
224,000; Spain, one for 203,000; Portugal, one for 113,000 ; Sar- 
dinia, one for 110,000: and Naples, one for 106,000. 

M. Graveran, Bishop of Quimper, has summoned his diocesan synod, 
consisting of the Vicars-General, Canons, Honorary Canons, Curés, 
Directors of the Seminary, Principals of two Colleges, Superiors of 
Houses of St. Joseph, the two Senior Chaplains, and the Senior Curate 
or Curates in each Canton. 

At the beautiful chapel of “ Saints Anges,” at St. Eustache, lately 
Pron a reliquary has been placed, containing a bone of St. Thomas 

quinas. 

Mer. Fransoni, Archbishop of Turin, has gone to England ; and the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, and the Bishop of Nevers, have returned to 


Paris from a visit to London. 
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An imposing ceremony took place at Rive-de-Gier on June 26, when 
the Archbishop of Lyons consecrated a new church, and confirmed one 
thousand persons. 

The following appears in the Journals :—“ At the College of Saint- 
Chamond (held at present by the Marist Fathers), that statue of the 
Virgin stands with celestial grace which in 1850, in the inundation at 
St. Etienne, remained standing amidst the torrent, and was pronounced 
miraculous by all the people who witnessed the prodigy. On the 10th 
July, all the éléves of the College went in procession to consecrate 
themselves solemnly to the Holy Motlier of God, at the foot of her 
statue. All who were present were profoundly impressed by this 
touching ceremony.” 

The Princess Polignac having presented a handsome banner to the 
Society of men at Polignac, the latter returned the compliment by 
causing an Office for the departed members of the Polignac family to be 
celebrated with much pomp. 

The ‘* Univers ” publishes the following question, addressed by the 
Bishop of Langres to the sacred Congregation of Rites, and the answer 
received from Rome :— 

Episcopus Lingonensis, ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestrae humiliter 
queerit an liceat ordinarium Missz in linguam vernaculem et vulgarem 
traducere, et sic traductum, approbante Episcopo, ad usum Fidelium 
typis mandare ? 

“R. Sanctissimus mandavit ut Episcopus orator moneat traductores 
ut accepto abstineant, ejusdemque operis impressionem et publicationem 
inhibeat.” 

It is said that M. Sibour, the Archbishop of Paris, is under the ban 
of the Ultramontane Church, on account of his liberal opinions. The 
Pope's Nuncio lately gave a grand dinner, studiously omitting to invite 
the Archbishop. Archbishop Franzoni, of Turin, declined to call upon 
him; and many of the aristocratic inhabitants of the Faubourg St. 
Germain have withdrawn the charitable contributions which were accus- 
tomed to pass through his hands. 

A trial has been going on before the Tribunal of Correctional Police, 
at Carpentras, in the course of which some curious disclosures were 
made, throwing light on the natures of the modern miracles at Rome. 
The accused was Rose Tamisier, charged with “ an outrage on objects 
of religious worship.” She is a woman of the age of thirty-three, 
extremely pale, with a strong cast of mysticism in her countenance. 
The Court was crowded to excess, and the famous bleeding picture was 
placed behind the Judges. Several witnesses stated that Rose had 
always pretended to possess the power of working miracles. To one 
Witness she showed a letter alleged to have been written by a person 
miraculously endowed with the faculty of writing in answer to her 
prayers. ‘To another she stated that she had, on a particular occasion, 
been surrounded with a great light from heaven at Cadenat. To a third 
she told that, in the Convent of Sallons, she had planted a cabbage by 
the command of Heaven, which in a few days grew so large that all the 
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persons in the convent dined upon it.—The Curé of Saignon had known 
Rose for fifteen years, and always noticed her marked tendency to 
mysticism. She told him on several occasions that she had miraculously 
received the Sacrament in the Church; and on going to the tabernacle 
of the altar, he found that the consecrated wafer had vanished. He 
removed the key of the tabernacle, and forbade her to approach the 
altar ; but on going to the church one morning, he found the tabernacle 
open, two candles on the altar lighted, and Rose prostrate on the 
ground; when she told him that the candles had become lighted of 
themselves, that the tabernacle had voluntarily opened, that she had 
felt herself fixed to the ground at some distance from the altar, and 
that the consecrated wafer had then advanced slowly to her mouth. 
About the same time, she professed to have marks of a miraculous 
character on her breast, in proof of which she produced her linen, 
which bore sometimes stains representing the Virgin Mary, and at 
others a crown of thorns. One day, before celebrating mass, he ordered 
Rose to place a piece of clean linen to her breast, and not to leave 
the church without his permission. When the mass was over, he 
called her to the vestry, and made her produce the linen, which to 
his astonishment bore the figure of the Virgin. By direction of the 
archbishop, he ordered her to pray to God that the marks on her 
breast might be removed; and a few days after they disappeared. 
Upon one occasion, when he had to say mass at five o’clock, Rose pro- 
mised to have him awakened; he was aroused from sleep by three 
blows struck on his night table, and at the same time heard distant 
music; and the next day Rose said, “I had you awakened by my 
guardian angel!” Another miracle ascribed to Rose by the Curé was 
that she had caused buttons to be sent to him in a supernatural way for 
repairing his coat.—M. Massie, a landowner at Saignon, said the Vicaire 
had called him an Atheist and an Infidel, for not believing in Rose’s 
miracles, and had announced to him that still more extraordinary things 
would soon be witnessed.—M. Caire, formerly Vicaire at Saint Saturnin, 
who had known Rose at the time he had resided there, considered that 
her piety was not very enlightened. When her pretended miracles 
were related, he had refused to go up to the Chapel, and had recom- 
mended the Curé to put an end to the scandal, for the sake of religion. 
This had led to an altercation, and eventually to his removal from the 
parish. As he had been the confessor of Rose, he refused to answer 
any questions as to her character and conduct.—M. Chavard, another 
priest, said that, in order to see whether Rose really had the spiritual 
graces to which she pretended, he engaged in a “ neuvaine ” with her, 
when he told her that being at prayer one day, before the altar of the 
Miraculous Virgin, he saw, in a splendid vision glittering with light, the 
Virgin Mary, holding the infant Jesus in her arms ; that Jesus dropped 
him a letter, written in characters of gold, and that on opening it he 
read, ‘* Peace be with you, my son! I have nothing more precious to 
give to those my heart loveth!” that, after reading it, the letter sud- 
denly vanished ; that he had seen three hearts, to one of which a cross 
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was chained; that from one of them blood dropped into a chalice, held 
by a hand; that he had then heard the voice of an angel, saying, “‘ Take 
and drink without hesitation, for this blood will communicate to thee 
force to resist the rude trials which await thee!” that, after drinking, 
the chalice suddenly became changed into a Bishop’s mitre, which 
floated before his enchanted eyes! Rose, therefore, declared that pre- 
cisely at the same time she had seen the same vision, and explained 
what the different things signified. —M. André, another Curé, had con- 
sidered the miracles as juggling tricks, and intended to expose them in 
a religious periodical, but had been prevented by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

After a long investigation, in which evidence appeared of palpable 
impostures, and Rose was proved to have had secret access to the 
Church, the Tribunal pronounced itself incompetent, and no decision 
was arrived at. 


Germany.—The German Catholics have increased and multiplied to 
such an extent, that the Austrian Government has at length determined 
that the communities shall be dissolved, *‘ as their doctrines are rathera 
negation of the Roman Catholic dogmas than the establishment of any 
new profession of faith.” The Saxon Government has acted in the 
same manner. 

The Austrian, Prussian, and other Governments of Germany con- 
tinue to extend their support to Romanism in every way. It is their 
hope, by means of the priesthood, to suppress the revolutionary ten- 
dencies in their states. 

At Berlin a new and splendid Roman Catholic Church is about to be 
built. The first stone was laid recently, in the presence of the Minister 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs. The cost will be about 30,000/., of which the 
state furnishes about 11,0002. 

The veteran of neology, Dr. H. E. G. Paulus, died at Heidelberg, 
on the 10th inst. For more than half a century he has been celebrated 
as one of the most able and active among the writers of the rationalistic 
school of German theology. Dr. Paulus was born at Leonberg, near 
Stuttgard,in 1761. He studied chiefly at Tubingen, but visited several 
other Universities in Germany, Holland, and England. While at 
Oxford, in the year 1784, he was appointed Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Jena. In 1793 he succeeded to the theological chair, and 
gave lectures on theology about 40 years at Jena, Wurzburg, and 
Heidelberg, till advancing age and its infirmities compelled him to retire 
from his public duties. 

We have not heard so much of late of the Jesuit and other Missions 
for the conversion of Protestants in Germany. In Bavaria the priests 
frightened the people into almsgiving by telling them the eclipse might 
be the beginning of the end of all things. At the entrance of the Church 
of the Minories, in Vienna, the following ‘ Christian Invitation” was 
posted: “The 27th July, being the eve of a great phenomenon of 
nature, processions will be made by the faithful to the shrines of our 
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Lady at Maria Zell and Klein Maria Teferl, to pray for the intercession 
of the Queen of Heaven, that no harm may happen to our beloved city 
of Vienna. The faithful assemble at the Convent of the Carmelites at 
six in the morning, and are requested to bring with them female chil- 
dren clothed in white, to attend the Cross.” It is said that some Bap- 
tist and other English Missionaries have been favourably received, and 
have collected congregations, in which at least the simple doctrines of 
Christianity are preached. 

The Prussian Evangelical Church continues its excommunication of 
sectarians. 


Iraty.—At a Consistory held at the Vatican, Sept. 5, Archbishops 
were appointed for the Sees of Grenada, Compostella, and Quito ; and 
Bishops appointed to the Sees of Sinigaglia, Ancona, Macerata, Arras, 
Huesca, Malaga, Civita- Castellana, Termoli, Saint-Claude, Vacia, 
Budweis, Albareale, Csanad, Salamanca, Placencia, Majorca, St. Louis, 
Linares, and Leuca. 

The Pope, at the request of the Vicar-general of the Order of 
Dominicans, has just granted fresh indulgences for the devotion of the 
Rosary. Is this devotion wearing out ? 

We find in the Roman Catholic journals the following piece of intel- 
ligence :—‘ The Sovereign Pontiff has desired that the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda should subscribe a large sum to the Catholic 
University of Ireland. The desire of Pius IX. has been promptly 
realized, and the venerable Archbishop of Armagh has received the 
funds destined by the Sovereign Pontiff for the establishment of the 
Irish University.” 

By a Decree of the Congregation of the Index 9 June, 1851, several 
books on magnetism, and also works by M. Burdach, Nicod, Bren- 
ner, &c., have been condemned. 

Since the publication of our last number the Pope has granted indul- 
gences to all contributors to the erection of a Roman Catholic Church, 
to be built in London, and intended ostensibly for the use of Italians, 
but really as a cathedral for Dr. Wiseman. The Duke and Duchess of 
Modena have given 600 fr. and 200 fr. to the object. 

A misunderstanding has arisen again at Rome between the French 
and Papal authorities. When first occupying Rome some of the 
French troops were quartered at the offices of the Holy Inquisition : 
some time after, however, they gave up the building to the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office, who got it repaired at a cost of 15,000 fr., 
and were enabled to occupy it but a few months ago, On the 16th 
the French commission for quartering the troops suddenly received 
information that the seventh battalion of foot chasseurs was coming on 
the following evening. Not knowing where to quarter them at so 
short a notice, the commissioners immediately sent to the Holy Office, 
announcing in rather an imperious tone their intention of taking pos- 
session of the buildings, and demanding the immediate removal of the 
offices of the Inquisition. At urgent request, three days were granted 
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for removing archives, &c.; and, failing te find another suitable re- 
sidence, the Pope has been obliged to lodge the Inquisition in the 
Vatican, 

The precautionary measures adopted by General Gemau have given 
great umbrage to the Papal Government. Meanwhile the Austrians 
are fortifying the whole line between Foligno and Ancona. The in- 
ternal condition of Rome is represented as most deplorable. Atrocities, 
darker even than those of Naples, are, it is said, perpetrated in the 
gaols, which are full of political prisoners, and the barbarity of the 
Papal Government towards them has been carried to the length of for- 
bidding the use of prayers for them. 

Dr, Grant, the President of the English College at Rome, was lately 

consecrated Bishop of Southwark, in the Church of the English College 
at Rome, by Cardinal Franzoni, assisted by the Archbishop of Loretto 
and Recanati, and the Bishop of Port Victoria, in Australia, It is 
rather a strange circumstance, that notwithstanding the announcement 
of this fact in all the Roman Catholic journals, a Dr. Brown has just 
been installed at Southwark. How has Grant been transmuted into 
Brown? Has he as many names as Gawthorn? or is it a new pro- 
digy ? 
“+ attempt was made, on the 11th instant, to assassinate Monsignor 
Tizzani, Bishop of Terni, by blowing up the house he inhabited at 
Santa Maria Maggiore. The incendiary missile exploded before it 
reached its destination. The friends of the prelate had been previously 
invited, by an anonymous handbill, to attend his funeral. 

From a communication addressed by Lord Palmerston to the Scottish 
Reformation Society, it appears that for the offence of attending the 
British Church, and reading the Bible, Count Guicciardini and the 
other persons arrested with him, have been banished from Tuscany for 
six months, with liberty to select their place of exile. 

A story is told of a young man, who recently died at Pisa, rejecting 
the good offices of sundry monks, who threatened him with “ the 
devil ;” and deceased exacting a promise from a friend that he would 
not leave his body until it was buried. The friend, a Corsican, ac- 
cordingly watched over the body in the burial-ground. At dead of 
night “the devil” stood by his side, draped in black and red, having 
enormous horns, and a long tail. He was asked what he wanted ; but 
as he gave no intelligible reply, and made advances towards the body, 
the Corsican drew a pistol, and shot the devil dead. He proved to be 
the convent “bellman!” The Corsican was tried for the murder. He 
pleaded his belief that he was really attacked by the devil, and was 
acquitted. 

The “ Monitore Toscano,” of the 5th inst., publishes a concordat 
concluded between Rome and Tuscany on the 25th of April last, and 
which does away with many of the guarantees decreed in the last 
pes against the authority of the Church by the Grand Duke Peter 

eopold. 

A chapel is, it is said, about being erected at Turin, for members of 
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the Church of England, against which some bishops of Piedmont have 
protested. 

A church for the Vaudois is about being erected at Turin. 

At the procession of the “ Féte Dieu,” at Genoa, one of the priests 
was struck with a horsewhip, another was menaced with the cry of 
‘Death to the priests!” and ‘ Vive la Liberté!” The same cries 


pursue the priests at Turin. 


Matta.—The Archbishop of Rhodes, by command of the Pope, has 
addressed a pastoral to “ his venerable brothers, &c., of the diocese of 
Malta,” in which he denounces the *‘ Avvenire,” a Roman Catholic, but 
liberal journal, published at Malta, as— 

“ An irreligious print, which contains erroneous, false, and captious 
doctrines in matters of religion, which twists Scripture in a sense dif- 
ferent from that recognised by the Church, maltreats ecclesiastical 
authority, without sparing the supreme Bishop, and gives to Chris- 
tianity an aspect entirely different from that in which it should be 
viewed by every son of the Catholic Church. For this reason, having 
before our eyes God alone, and the welfare of the souls committed to 
our charge, and moved only by a most intimate conviction, we do 
accordingly condemn without restriction the journal, entitled the 
“ Avvenire,” and declare consequently that, by the publication of this 
condemnation, not only the editors and writers of the journal, but all 
who are directly or indirectly concerned in it, or who read or keep it 
without permission, incur the penalty of censure.” 

On the 28th ult. the Bishop of Gibraltar held a confirmation at the 
English church at Lisbon, when more than 200 were confirmed, the 
greater portion of whom were men and boys belonging to the English 
ships of war. 

Russta.—A frightful occurrence took place in Wladimir, on the 
Ist of July. According to ancient custom, a procession is held on 


that day, to carry the miraculous image of the Virgin from a neigh- 
bouring convent into the town of Wladimir, and back again. The 
concourse was unusually great, and just as the procession was crossing 
a bridge, the latter gave way, and 149 monks lost their lives, while 


58 were recovered, more or less injured. 


ASIA, 


Cuina.—Some difficulties have arisen as to the respective juris- 
dictions of the American Missionary Bishop of Shanghae, and the 
English Bishop of Victoria. Some correspondence has taken place, 


which has not as yet issued in any arrangement. 


Syria.—A paper in the “ Ami de la Religion” informs us of the 
various denominations of Christians in the East who recognise the 
Papal authority, and who, though living in the same localities, have 
different rites and hierarchies. They are, 1. Maronites ; 2. Armenians ; 
3. Melchite Greeks; 4, Syrians; 5 Chaldeans: a species of unity 


somewhat at variance with our Western notions. 
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At Jaffa, in Syria, the framework of a ship has been discovered in 
the sands. It is supposed to be as old as the period when the Jews 
occupied the port of Jaffa ; and it is to be transported to England. 

Bompay.—The Right Rev. Dr. Carr, Bishop of Bombay, who is at 
present in England on leave of absence, has given in his resignation, 
and the vacant see has been conferred on the Rev. John Harding, 
Rector of St. Andrew’s by the Wardrobe and St. Ann’s, Blackfriars. 

The Bombay papers announce the decision of the first case under the 
recent act, which established liberty of conscience in India. A man of 
the name of Narayun Ramchunder became a convert to the Christian 
faith, but could not prevail on his wife to follow him, and she, in con- 
sequence, separated herself from him, carrying away her child, a boy of 
seven years of age. Narayun Ramchunder, anxious to recover posses- 
sion of his child, instituted a suit against his wife before the principal, 
Suddeer Ameen, which decreed in his favour. An appeal of the mother to 
the judge of Ahmednuggur reversed the decision, on the ground that 
the father had become an outcast among the Brahmins, which was, how- 
ever, ultimately confirmed by the Sudder Court, at Bombay, under the 
Act xxi., 1850, which provides that any law or usage that inflicts on 
any person forfeiture of rights or property by reason of his or her 
renouncing the communion of any religion, or being deprived of caste, 
shall cease to be enforced as law. 


Catcutra.—The Church has sustained a great loss by the death of 
the Rev. A. W. Street, Senior Professor at Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 


Mapras.—The progress of the Missions in the diocese of Madras is 
most encouraging. The Rev, A. F. Coemmerer makes the following 
report of the Mission of Nazareth, Tinnevelly :— 

“The Nazareth Mission comprises at present seventeen villages. 
Fourteen of these are within two miles of my residence, so that, except 
in the monsoon, I have every thing calculated to make the work of 
superintendence easy; while six of them consist entirely of Christians, 
that is, every one in them has either been baptized, or is preparing for 
baptism. Such a state of things in any village is of the greatest advan- 
tage, for it enables the Missionary to carry out his plans and improve- 
ments more effectually than he would otherwise be able to do; and 
such congregations are invariably the most orderly and better behaved 
of any. 

On the list of the baptized I have 656 men, 715 women, and 999 
children; and on the list of the unbaptized there are 432 men, 466 
women, and 704 children, making in all 3972 souls under my care. I 
can report favourably on the present religious state of my district. It 
is, perhaps, more satisfactory and cheering now than at any previous 
period, Although the ill-conduct, and insubordinate and unsanctified 
spirit manifested, for the last six months, by a few unhappy individuals 
belonging to the Nazareth congregation, have been the source of much 
pain to me, still I see abundant cause for thankfulness in the success 
which has accompanied my labours during the past year. The Sunday 
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services are as fully attended as before, and what is more pleasing, are 
better appreciated, and the word of God, preached and expounded, is 
not only listened to, but, I have reason to believe, is, by the blessing of 
God, grafted inwardly in the hearts of many of my hearers.” 3 

Accounts of an equally interesting and encouraging nature have been 
received from the Nangoor district. 


AFRICA. 


Ecyrt.—A few English travellers have, through great exertions, 
raised subscriptions to complete the unfinished and rapidly decaying 
church of St. Mark, at Alexandria. Materials in wood and iron for 
the roof of the church have been dispatched by a vessel about to sail 


for Alexandria. 


Romisu Misstons.—A Roman Catholic Mission, under the Jesuit 
Ryllo, left Cairo in 1847 to ascend the Nile, and subsequently went to 
Dongola and Chartum the capital of Soudan. Ryllo having died, M, 
Knoblecher, one of the Missionaries, has returned to Europe for help, 
which has been promised to him in a private audience by the Emperor of 
Austria; and he next goes to France. 

The Pope has formed a Vicariat Apostolic of Caffraria or of Port 
Natal; and M. Allard, one of the order of Oblats at Marseilles, has 
been consecrated Bishop for the Mission, and has left accompanied by 
several priests. ‘* They will have to combat Protestantism, which has 
taken prior possession,” says the ‘ Ami de la Religion.” 


AMERICA. 

British Nortu America.—The Bishop of Newfoundland has 
returned to St. John’s from his protracted visit to Bermuda. His 
Lordship is about to set out on a Missionary voyage to the Labrador 
coast. The Report for 1850 of the Fredericton Diocesan Church 
Society shows an income of 707/. arising from annual subscriptions, in 
addition to 65/, interest on funded property. The Bishop has issued 
a circular letter to the Clergy, fixing June 15th for a general cele- 
bration of the Third Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. On March 16th, the Bishop of Montreal held his first 
Ordination in the Cathedral. 

The Church in Newfoundland is about to claim a share in the Edu- 
cational grants from which it is now excluded. 

At a recent meeting of the Clergy of the Church of England, and 
delegates from various parishes and townships of the diocese of 
Quebec, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

1. That the Bishop and Clergy of the diocese of Quebec, and laity 
of the same, being represented by the delegates attending, by desire of 
the Bishop, the anniversary meeting of the Diocesan Church Society, 
do solemnly protest against the alienation of the Clergy Reserves for 
any other than their original purpose, and do hold the same to involve 
a violation of the principles of the British Constitution, a dangerous 
infringement of vested interests, a departure from the pledges virtually 
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given by Act of Parliament to the Church, and a most injurious 
deprivation of means provided by the pious munificence of the 
Imperial Government for the extension of religion, and specially for 
fulfilling the great and solemn duty of preaching the Gospel to the 

r. 

2, That no class or condition of persons in this province can be en- 
dangered in estate or conscience, by the maintenance of this religious 
property for its original purpose. ane 

$. That any measure framed with the view of diverting this property 
from its original purpose, is to be regarded as erroneous in its original 
principle, and fraught with alarming evils to this diocese in particular, 
inasmuch as the settlements, opened from year to year, within the 
limits of Lower Canada, and especially within that portion of it which 
constitutes the diocese of Quebec, afford no adequate resources what- 
ever for the support of the ministry of the Gospel among the inha- 
bitants,—who, if deprived of the benefit of such an endowment, will 
be left as sheep without a shepherd, and will present a spectacle of 
reproach to a Christian country. 

A fourth resolution provides for petitions to the Provincial Legisla- 
ture, as likewise to the Queen and the Imperial Parliament, embodying 
the substance of the above resolutions. 

The Romanists have, in the diocese of Quebec, 220 priests in charge 
of 120 parishes, 20 missions, and 3 seminaries, containing 43 theo- 
logical students, and 700 seculars. The brothers of the Christian Doc- 
trine have 1500 children in their schools. Seven girls’ schools are held 
by nuns of Notre Dame. Two convents of Ursulines, and another 
convent, receive 610 girls. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, established in 1837, has 16,000 members. 

The Bishop of Guiana held an Ordination at Georgetown on 
March 2nd. 

Unirep Statrs.—The Bishops of Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
and New Jersey have invited the members of the Church in their 
several dioceses to join in celebrating the Jubilee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The unadvised, but well-meant letter from 
Presiding Bishop Chase to the Archbishop of Canterbury has drawn 
forth a protest from the Bishop of Maryland. Bishop Otey, of Ten- 
nessee, has arrived in England, seeking to recruit his health. 

We learn that the Third Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel has been generally observed in the Episcopal Churches. 
On Monday, the 16th of June, at New York, we learn from the 
Churchman :"— 

“About seventy of the clergy of New York and its vicinity were 
assembled—those in surplices occupying the portion of the chancel 
without the rails and the upper part of the nave, while those in gowns 
filled several pews in the middle aisle, which had been reserved for that 
purpose. There were also present the faculty and students of the 
General Theological Seminary, and of our Alma Mater, Columbia Col- 
lege, the Vestry of Trinity Church, and many others of the laity dis- 
tinguished for their zeal in Church affairs. The ‘devout sex,’ as 
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usual, filled the greater part of the magnificent building, and the 
aisles were crowded with those unable to find seats,” 

The service was conducted by eight of the clergy, and the Rev. Dr. 
McVickar delivered “‘a highly appropriate discourse of one hour and 
thirty-five minutes in length, listened to with unwearied attention and 
intense delight.” The Holy Eucharist was then administered, 3222 
dollars being collected at the offertory for missionary purposes. 

Among the various answers received by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in reply to the circular relative to the Jubilee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, that from the Bishop of Vermont is 
remarkable on account of the suggestion which it contains for the con- 
vocation of a general synod of all the Reformed Catholic Churches. 
Speaking of the communion between the English and the American 
Churches, the Bishop observes :— 

‘* For my own part, I would that it were much closer than it is, and 
fervently hope that the time may come when we shall prove the reality 
of that communion in the primitive style, by meeting together in the 
good old fashion of synodical action. How natural and reasonable 
would it seem to be, if, ‘in a time of controversy and division,’ there 
should be a council of all the Bishops in communion with your Grace ! 
And would not such an assemblage exhibit the most solemn, and 
(under God) the most influential aspect of strength and unity, in main- 
taining the true Gospel of the Apostles’ planting, against the bold and 
false assumptions of Rome? It is my own firm belief that such a 
measure would be productive of immense advantage far beyond that of 
any secular legislation. 

The “ New York Churchman” gives an interesting account of a 
meeting of the clergy of the diocese of Vermont during the past Lenten 
season, for the purpose of organising a permanent diocesan conven- 
tional system, embracing in its terms of membership all the clergy of 
the diocese. A committee of three was appointed, who, having with- 
drawn for an hour, returned and presented a draft of a constitution and 
by-laws, which were unanimously adopted, subject to the approba- 
tion of the Bishop, since, we presume, obtained, as the report is now 
made public. Its first article is “ This Convocation shall be composed 
of the Right Rev. Bishop and all clergymen of the P. E. Church in 
canonical connexion with the diocese of Vermont.” 

The Convention of Connecticut elected on June 11th the Rev. J. 
Williams, D.D., President of Trinity College, Hartford, to the office of 
Assistant Bishop. The numbers in the House of Clergy were seventy 
three to fifteen, the laity eighty-seven to fourteen. The consecration 
of Dr. Payne as Missionary Bishop for Cape Palmas, West Africa, 
was appointed to take place at Alexandria on July 11th. On May 
29th, the Rev. J. L. Breck, and his brother Missionaries, laid the 
foundation of a third church in Minnesota, at Stillwater. 

A notice signed by “ Philander Chase, Bishop of the P. E, Church 
in Illinois,” summons a special Convention of that diocese, for the 
election of an Assistant Bishop, on account of the “ age and infirmities 
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of the present Bishop, “ the latter having been greatly increased by late 
sickness, and subsequent serious accidents, quite disabling him for the 
discharge of his duty of visiting distant places, and administering to the 
wants of the scattered flock of Christ committed to his charge.” 

Considerable excitement has been produced in New York by the 
Popish Archbishop, Dr. Hughes, making a violent attack from the 
pulpit upon European democracy, the freedom of the press, and popu- 
lar opinion. He declared that the tendency of the popular mind in 
Europe was to revolution, anarchy, and bloodshed ; he attributed the 
flight of the Pope, and the assassination of Rossi, in 1848, to a demo- 
cratic conspiracy, having for its object to evoke a spirit of revolution 
among the people. The conclusion to which he came, that “ all repub- 
lican institutions had this natural tendency,” has caused a great com- 
motion among the citizens of the transatlantic republic. 

Father Mathew has been preaching during July last at Pittsburgh, 
where the Popish Bishop, by way of example to his flock, solemnly 
took the pledge. The Bishop’s example was followed by a large majo- 
rity of those present, more than 600 of whom took the pledge at the 
altar rails. Father Mathew had administered the pledge to 3400 
people since his arrival in the city. 

The American journals announce some new revelations to the Mor- 
mon Church. The portion of the golden plates withheld from Joe 
Smith, have, so goes the story, been exhibited mysteriously to Elder 
Orson Hyde. An extraordinary act of ‘ ecclesiastical discipline” was 
performed at Beaver Island, on the 6th ult., a person named Thomas 
Bennett being taken out and shot through the body with five rifle 
bullets and thirty-eight buck shots. His brother Samuel was also shot, 
but not killed. This was done by a party of about fifty Mormons. 
The greatest excitement prevailed. 

A letter from Ohio gives the following account of the doings of the 
Mormonites :—‘‘ On our way to and from the Convention, we were 
compelled to spend part of two days at Detroit, Michigan. At the time 
we were there, two very important criminal trials were going on in that 
city, one in the Circuit Court of the United States, and the other in the 
Supreme Court of the States. In the former, one Strong, a Mormon 
prophet, with a large number of his subjects, were being tried for such 
crimes as the following :—Interrupting, forcibly, the United States mail ; 
passing counterfeit money ; and murder. For want of proof, they were 
finally acquitted. Soon after the death of Smith, the founder of the 
sect, this Strong gave out that the prophet had visibly appeared to him, 
and formally constituted him his (Smith’s) successor. By this means, 
Strong drew after him several thousands of ‘ the Latter-day Saints,’ and 
settled them on Beaver Island, in one of the upper lakes. Just before 
his arrest, his followers had formally crowned him as supreme sovereign 
of the world, and as God’s viceregent on earth; swearing not only 
absolute subjection to him, but, by solemn oath, dissolving all allegi- 
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ments of every kind,” | 
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Sourn Amertca.—The Government of New Grenada has expelled 
the Jesuits. Laws have since then been presented to the Congress, 
and adopted, by which ecclesiastical immunities are rejected, and the 
Clergy are made subject to the civil tribunals, the nomination of Curés 
is given to the parishioners, and the chapters are placed on small 
incomes. On the publication of the law, the Archbishop of Bogota and 
the Bishops protested against it, and the former published a manifesto 
announcing to the Roman Catholics his reasons for declining to obey 
the law. The Minister replied that the law was law, and must be 
obeyed. A collision then took place. The Vicar-general received an 
order to transfer to the Civil Court the first matrimonial cause that 
might occur, which he formally declined to do, And thus for the pre- 


sent the matter rests. 


AUSTRALASIA, 


SypNey.—We were compelled to omit, in our last number, the 
important Resolutions of the Synodical Meeting of Bishops held at 
Sydney. We now print the Report, only omitting the signatures 
which are attached to its leading divisions. 

Report.—The Metropolitan and Bishops of the Province of Aus- 
tralasia, having, by the good Providence of God, been permitted to 
assemble themselves together in the Metropolitan City of Sydney, on 
the Ist day of October, in the year of our Lord 1850; and having 
consulted together on such matters as concern the progress of true 
Religion, and the welfare of the Church in the said Province, and in 
the several Dioceses thereof, did agree to the decisions and opinions 
contained in the following Report. 

I, Objects of the Conference.—We, the undersigned Metropolitan 
and Bishops of the Province of Australasia, in consequence of doubts 
existing how far we are inhibited by the Queen’s Supremacy from 
exercising the powers of an Ecclesiastical Synod, resolve not to exer- 
cise such powers on the present occasion. 

But we desire to consult together upon the various difficulties in 
which we are at present placed by the doubtful application to the 
Church in this Province of the Ecclesiastical Laws which are now in 
force in England, and to suggest such measures as may seem to be 
most suitable for removing our present embarrassments; to consider 
such questions as affect the progress of true religion, and the preserva- 
tion of Ecclesiastical order in the several Dioceses of this Province ; 
and finally, in reliance on Divine Providence, to adopt plans for the 
propagation of the Gospel among the Heathen races of Australasia, 
and the adjacent islands of the Western Pacific. 

We request the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Newcastle to act 
as our Secretary, and to embody our resolutions in a Report, to be 
transmitted to the Archbishops and Bishops of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. 

II. Canons of a.v. 1603-4.—We are of opinion that the Constitu- 
tions and Canons agreed ypon with the King’s Majesty’s licence, in the 
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Synod begun at London a.p. 1603, and published for the due observa- 
tion of them by His Majesty’s authority, under the Great Seal of 
England, form part of the established constitution of our Church, and 
are generally binding upon ourselves, and the Clergy of our respective 
Dioceses. 

Where they cannot be literally complied with, in consequence of 
the altered state of circumstances since the enactment of the Canons, 
we are of opinion that they must be, as far as possible, complied with 
in substance. 

We concur also in thinking that a revisal and fresh adaptation of the 
Canons to suit the present condition of the Church is much to be 
desired, so soon as it can be lawfully undertaken by persons possessing 
due authority in that behalf. 

III. Future Synods and Conventions, Provincial and Diocesan.—We 
are of opinion that there are many questions of great importance to the 
well-being of the Church in our Province, which cannot be settled 
without duly constituted Provincial and Diocesan Synods. 

Without defining the exact meaning of the word Synod, as used in 
the Church of England, whenever the words “ Provincial Synod” or 
‘Diocesan Synod” shall be used in the following resolutions, we 
understand a body composed of one or more Bishops, with representa- 
tives chosen from among the Clergy, meeting at such times and in such 
manner as may not be inconsistent with any Law of Church or State. 

We understand the Functions of Provincial and Diocesan Synods to 
be these :— 

1, To consult and agree upon Rules of practice and Ecclesiastical 
Order within the limits of the Province or Diocese. 

2. To conduct the processes necessary for carrying such rules into 
effect, But not to alter the Thirty-nine Articles, the Book of Common 
Prayer, or the Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures. 

(2.) Subdivision of Dioceses, and Consecration of Bishops.—1. We 
are of opinion that it appertains to a Provincial Synod, with the con- 
currence of the Diocesan Synod, from time to time, to decide upon 
plans for such subdivision of Dioceses as may be necessary for the 
more efficient discharge of the Episcopal duties, and to recommend 
those plans for adoption in accordance with the Laws which shall be in 
force at the time. 

2. We submit that no subdivision of any Colonial Diocese should be 
determined on in England without previous communication with the 
Bishop of that Diocese, in order that the proposed measures may be 
laid before the Diocesan and Provincial Synods, before they be finally 
adopted. 

3. We would further express our opinion, that if the Provincial 
Synod should recommend a Colonial Clergyman for appointment to fill 
a new or vacant See, the recommendation should be favourably con- 
sidered by the authorities in England, and that the person designated 
to such See should, in conformity with ancient practice, be consecrated 
by the Metropolitan and Bishops of the Province, unless grave incon- 
venience be likely to ensue. 
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8.) Provincial and Diocesan Conventions.—1. We are of opinion 
that the Laity, acting by their Representatives duly elected, should 
meet in Diocesan and Provincial Conventions simultaneously with the 
Diocesan and Provincial Synods, that the Clergy and Laity may seve- 
rally consult and decide upon all questions affecting the temporalities of 
the Church, and that no act of either order relating thereto should be 
valid without the consent of the other. 

2. That any change of Constitution affecting the whole body of the 
Church should be first proposed and approved in the Provincial Synod, 
but should not be valid without the consent of the Provincial Con- 
vention. 

IV. Church Membership.—We acknowledge as Members of the 
Church of England all persons, who, having been duly baptized with 
water, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are conform- 
able to the Doctrine, Government, Rites, and Ceremonies, contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer; it being understood that they are entitled 
to claim at the hands of its Ministers the rites and ceremonies of our 
Church, so long only as they shall continue conformable to the extent 
above required. 

By a Member of the Church of England in full communion, we 
understand every one, who, being conformable as aforesaid, is a partaker 
of the Holy Communion, as required by the rules of the Church. 

While we would leave the Synods and Conventions which may 
hereafter be appointed, to fix the qualification of electors, we would 
express our decided conviction that all persons elected to serve as 
members of Diocesan and Provincial Conventions should be members 
of the Church in full communion. 

V. Discipline.—(1.) Bishops and Clergy.—In consequence of state- 
ments which have been made in various places, of the arbitrary power 
possessed by Bishops to suspend or revoke, at their own discretion, the 
licences of Clergymen, we disclaim all wish to exercise any such power ; 
and we are of opinion, that in all cases of doctrinal error, or other 
Ecclesiastical offences, the Bishops of the Province should be the Court 
for the trial of a Bishop, and that the Diocesan Synod should be the 
Court for the trial of a Presbyter or Deacon; and that the Metropolitan 
and the Bishop of the Diocese respectively should be ex-officio Presi- 
dents of such Courts, either in person, or by their Commissaries. 

Further, it would appear to be necessary that any Bishop or other 
Clergyman suspended or deposed by due sentence of the Court, should 
be legally incapable of continuing to hold possession of any Church, 
Chapel, Stipend, House, Glebe, or other temporalities, which he may 
have held by virtue of his office. 

We are also of opinion that the form of procedure in all cases of 
Appeal requires to be defined. 

(2.) Laity.—Bearing in mind the wish expressed in the Commination 
Service, that the godly discipline of the Primitive Church may be 
restored, we are of opinion— 

1. That it is the duty of every Church to seek, by spiritual admoni- 
tions, to reclaim those of its members who are living in notorious sin. 
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We therefore hold it to be the duty of every Clergyman having cure 
of souls, privately to admonish all evil livers among those committed to 
his charge, ‘‘as need shall require, and occasion shall be given.” We 
would also remind the Lay Members of the Church, that the Clergy are 
required by the Rubric to repel from the Holy Communion all persons 
who are living in sin so open and notorious as that the congregation is 
thereby offended, and who, after due admonition, shall continue impe- 
nitent, and without amendment of life. 

Provided always that every Minister so repelling any shall give an 
account of the same to the Bishop of the Diocese within fourteen days 
after, at the farthest. And we are of opinion that it is the duty of the 
Bishop earnestly to admonish every person so repelled to qualify him- 
self by repentance for re-admission to Holy Communion. 

Until the establishment of a form of process by a Provincial Synod, 
with the concurrence of a Provincial Convention, we are of opinion, that 
in cases where all spiritual admonitions have failed to reclaim members 
of the Church who are living in notorious sin, it may become the duty 
of the Bishop, with the aid and concurrence of his Presbyters, to pro- 
nounce such persons excommunicate, so far as to release any Clergyman 
from the obligation to use the burial service, if they should die without 
sufficient proof of repentance. ; 

But, remembering the solemn charge which we have received at our 
consecration, to ‘bind up the broken, to bring again the outcasts, to 
seek the lost, to be so merciful as not to be too remiss, and so to minis~ 
ter discipline that we forget not mercy,” we are of opinion that it is our 
duty, as in every case, so especially in those which have been here 
noticed, to use faithful and affectionate admonition, before we proceed 
to any strict exercise of the discipline of the Church. 

VI. Status of Clergy.—1. We desire to express our opinion, that no 
Clergyman who shall have been duly appointed and licensed to any 
Church or permanent cure of souls, should be removable therefrom, 
except by sentence pronounced, after judicial inquiry, before the Dio- 
cesan Synod. 

2. That this rule should not apply to those Clergymen who have been 
appointed and licensed by the Bishop to any charge expressly under- 
stood to be of a temporary nature. 

3. At the same time we consider it to be most desirable in the present 
state of the Church of England in our Dioceses, that candidates for 
Holy Orders should devote themselves to the service of the Church in 
that willing spirit, which would induce them to place themselves at the 
disposal of their Bishop for some definite term of years, and leave to 
him the responsibility of appointing and changing their station during 
such period. 

VII, Liturgy.—(1.) Division of Services—We are of opinion that 
the Bishop of each Diocese, as Ordinary, has a discretion to authorize 
Clergymen, in eases of necessity, to divide the morning service, by 
using either the Morning Prayer, the Litany, or the Communion Ser- 


vice separately; but that each of the services so used should be read 
entire. 
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(2.) The Administration of Holy Communion.—In parishes where the 
number of communicants is very great, the Communion Service may 
be used separately, and the Lord’s Supper administered at an early 
hour, besides the usual administration at the morning service. 

In places where there is no morning service, the administration of 
the Holy Communion may be in the afternoon, if necessity so require. 

When the Holy Communion cannot be administered in a Church, or 
other building duly licensed for the celebration of Divine Service, it 
may be administered in such places as necessity shall require. 

(8.) Occasional Services.—We are of opinion that no Clergyman has 
authority, at his own discretion, to abridge or alter any of the occasional 
services of the Church. 

(4.) Rules for Service on Saints’ Days falling on Sundays, §c.— 
Should a Saint’s Day fall on Ash-Wednesday, Good Friday, or Easter 
Eve, or on Easter Sunday, Ascension Day, Whit-Sunday, or Trinity 
Sunday, or on Monday or Tuesday in Easter and Whitsun weeks, the 
Lessons, Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for those days are to be used. 

When a Saint’s Day shall fall on any other Sunday, the Lessons of 
the Saint’s Day (unless they be from the Apocrypha) are to be used, 
and the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the Saint’s Day, with the Col- 
lect for the Sunday. 

(5.) Of Persons for whom the Prayers of the Congregation are desired, 
—It is convenient that the names of the persons for whom the prayers 
of the congregation are desired should be mentioned either before the Li- 
tany, or before the Prayer for all Conditions of Men, as the case may be. 

The words, ‘ especially those for whom our prayers are desired,” 
may be inserted in the Litany in their appropriate place. 

(6.) Thanksgiving Service.—It is convenient that the names of the 
persons who desire to return thanks should be mentioned before the 
General Thanksgiving. 

The words, ‘ particularly to those who desire now to offer up their 
praises and thanksgivings for thy late mercies vouchsafed unto them,” 
may be used for persons who have not been specially prayed for. 

(7.) Offertory.—We are of opinion that no Clergyman can justly be 
suspected of holding opinions at variance with the sound teaching of 
the Church, in consequence of his complying with the Rubric, which 
directs ‘that upon the Sundays and other Holy Days (if there be no 
Communion) shall be said all that is appointed at the Communion, 
until the end of the General Prayer [for the whole state of Christ's 
Church Militant here on earth}, together with one or more of the 
Collects, concluding with the Blessing.” 

(8.) Sponsors.—Being aware that the Clergy have felt the great im- 
portance of having duly qualified Sponsors at Holy Baptism, we 
recommend that the most earnest endeavours be used by them to convey 
correct impressions upon that subject to their several flocks, in the hope 
that suitable persons may be in all cases provided to discharge the 
duties of that office. 

(9.) Marriage.—(a.) Within prohibited Degrees.—Inasmuch as it is 
directed by the 99th Canon, that “no person shall marry within the 
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degrees prohibited by the laws of God, and expressed in a Table set 
forth by authority, in the year of our Lord God, 1563 ;” we are of 
opinion that any Clergyman of the Province, who shall solemnize matri- 
mony between persons so related, will be acting in violation of the Law 
of the Church. 

Referring also to Canons 26 and 109, and to the Rubrics prefixed to 
the Communion Service, we are further of opinion that persons so 
marrying within the prohibited degrees are liable to be repelled from 
the Holy Communion until they have repented, and be reformed. 

(b.) Of Persons neither of whom belongs to the Church.—We are of 
opinion that Ministers of the Church of England ought not to solemnize 
marriage between persons neither of whom is of our own communion, 
except in cases where the marriage cannot, without extreme difficulty, 
be solemnized in any other way. 

(c.) Irregularly Solemnized—While we recognise the validity of all 
marriages contracted in conformity with the laws of the State, provided 
that they be not contrary to the laws of the Church, we would ear- 
nestly impress upon all members of the Church of England the duty of 
having their marriages solemnized according to the rites of the Church, 
and in no other way. 

(d.) Caution to be used.—1. We desire to draw the attention of the 
Clergy to the necessity of exercising due caution before they proceed to 
solemnize marriage. ; 

2. We therefore recommend that the banns be thrice published, 
except in case of marriage by licence, once at least in the licensed place 
of worship which is nearest to the residence of the parties desiring to be 
married, 

8. And that the Registers of Marriage, Baptism, and Burial be accu- 
rately kept, and copies sent at the times required by Law. 

(10.) Churching of Women.—We are of opinion, from the Rubric at 
the end of the service for the Churching of Women, that that service is 
not intended to be used for persons who are living in such a state as would 
justify the Minister in repelling them from the Holy Communion. 

(11.) Ministering to Dissenters.—We are of opinion that the general 
principle of Colonial Legislation, by which the equality of all religious 
denominations is recognised, releases the Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land in these colonies from the obligation to perform religious services 
for persons who are not members of our own Church. 

VIII. Holy Baptism.—As Bishops engaged in the charge of ex- 
tensive Dioceses, and debarred from frequent opportunities of con- 
ference, we do not presume to think that we can inform or guide the 
judgment of the Church at large; but at a time when the minds of 
pious and thoughtful men are in perplexity, we cannot remain altogether 
silent, nor refrain from stating what we believe to be the just inter- 
pretation of the Creed, Articles, and Liturgy of the Church of England 
respecting the Regeneration of Infants in Holy Baptism. 

We believe Regeneration to be the work of God in the Sacrament of 
Baptism, by which infants baptized with water, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, die unto sin, and rise again unto righteous- 
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ness, and are made members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

We believe this regeneration to be the particular grace prayed for, 
and expected, and thankfully acknowledged to have been received in 
the baptismal services. 

We believe that it is the doctrine of our Church that all infants do 
by baptism receive this grace of regeneration. But remembering the 
words of our Lord instituting the -Holy Sacrament of Baptisin 
(Matt. xxviii. 19, 20), which enjoin that they who are baptized are to 
be made disciples and to be taught, we are of opinion that whensoever 
an infant is baptized, an assurance ought to be given at the same time 
on its behalf (by some one or more baptized persons) that it will be 
brought up in the faith of Christ. 

We do not recognise in the infant itself any unfitness which dis- 
qualifies it from receiving in baptism this grace of regeneration, for our 
Lord Jesus Christ does not deny his grace and mercy unto such infants, 
but most lovingly doth call them unto Him. 

We do not believe that unworthiness in Ministers, Parents, or 
Sponsors, hinders this effect of the love of Christ. 

We believe that a wilful neglect of the means of grace does not prove 
that the gift of regeneration was never received; but in those who so 
fall away after baptism, we believe that the consequence of their having 
been regenerated is to aggravate their guilt. 

Finally, we would express, First, our cordial and entire agreement 
with the Articles and Formularies of our Church, in their plain and full 
meaning, and in their literal and grammatical sense, Secondly, our 
willing disposition to accept and use them all in the manner which is 
appointed; and, with especial reference to our present subject, to carry 
on the work of Christian education in the firm belief-that infants do 
receive in baptism the grace of regeneration. Thirdly, above all, we 
would express our unfeigned thankfulness to Almighty God for the 
gift and preservation of these inestimable blessings. 

W. G. Sypney. Avoustus ADELAIDE. 
G. A. New Zeatanp. W. NEWCASTLE. 
F. R. Tasmania. 


Holy Baptism.—Upon this subject the Bishop of Melbourne pre- 
ferred to state his views as follows :— 

The doctrine of our Church concerning the nature and efficacy of 
Holy Baptism may, in my opinion, be stated in the eight following 
propositions. 

1. Regeneration is that operation of the Spirit of God upon the heart, 
which produces a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness. 
By regeneration we are made members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

2. Baptism is the sacrament of regeneration, which is the particular 
grace prayed for, expected, and thankfully acknowledged to have been 
received in the baptismal service. 

3. The work of regeneration is wrought in all, whether they be 
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adults or infants, who receive baptism rightly (Art. xxvii.), but in none 
others. (Art. xxv.) 

4. The Church, in her office for the baptism of infants, and in that 
for the baptism of adults, uses the language of faith and hope, and is 
not to be understood as declaring positively a fact which it cannot cer- 
tainly know, viz. that every baptized infant, or every baptized adult, 
is regenerate. 

5. The statement put into the mouth of a Catechumen, that he was 
in baptism made a member of Christ, &c., is to be understood in the 
same qualified application as the declaration which almost immediately 
follows, that by God’s help he will do as his godfathers and godmothers 
had promised for him, and that he heartily thanks his heavenly Father 
that He hath called him, &c. 

6. Repentance and faith are required of those who come to be bap- 
tized, but the Church is silent as to the fitness, or unfitness, of an 
infant, who is incapable of repentance and faith, for receiving regene- 
ration in baptism. 

7. The unworthiness of a Minister does not take away the effect of 
baptism, either in the case of adults or infants. (Art. xxvi.) 

8. Parents are no where mentioned in the Articles, or in the baptismal 
service; but infants are baptized, because they promise repentance and 
faith by their sureties. These sureties or sponsors are to be duly 
qualified persons; and no one is to be admitted godfather or godmother 
before the said person so undertaking has received the Holy Com- 
munion. (Canon 29.) The Church, however, has not positively 
affirmed that the unworthiness of sponsors disqualifies an infant for 
receiving the grace of baptism. 

The truth of the following four additional propositions-may also, I 
think, be gathered from the Scriptures, and is perfectly consistent 
with the general tenor of the Articles and Formularies of our Church, 
viz. :— 

9. Sponsors, who themselves repent and believe, may and ought to 
expect most confidently the grace of regeneration for the children whom 
they bring to be baptized. 

10. While the Church may, and ought to, use the language of faith 
and hope respecting all infants brought to be baptized, impenitent and 
unbelieving sponsors are not entitled to expect any blessing from an 
ordinance which they only profane, 

11, Children who have been baptized are to be taught to regard God 
as their Father, and to love and trust in Him as having redeemed them 
by his Son, and sanctified them by his Spirit,—to pray that being 
regenerate, and made the children of God, by adoption and grace, they 
may daily be renewed by the Holy Ghost (Collect for Christmas Day), 
to consider the guilt of any sins which they may commit against God, 
as aggravated by their having been baptized, and brought up in the 
faith of the Gospel. 

12. Our own personal repentance and faith are the only sure evidence 
of our being spiritually the children of God. 

Having thus stated my own views of the doctrine of our Church 
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concerning Holy Baptism, I would unite with my Right Reverend 
Brethren in expressing— 

1. My cordial and entire agreement with all the Articles and For- 
mularies of our Church in their plain and full meaning, and in their 
literal and grammatical sense. 

2. My willing disposition to accept and use them in the manner 
which is appointed ; and (with especial reference to our present subject) 
to carry on the work of Christian education in the firm belief that 
infants do receive in baptism the grace of regeneration. 

3. Above all, my unfeigned thankfulness to Almighty God for the 


gift and preservation of these inestimable blessings. 
C. MELBouRNE. 


IX. Education.—1. Schools.—We cannot incur the responsibility of 
seeming to countenance any system of erroneous, defective, or indefinite 
religious instruction by incorporating ourselves with the Boards, either 

eneral or local, which have the regulation and superintendence of 
schools so conducted. 

But wherever a Church of England School cannot be established, the 
Clergy, after communication with the Bishop, should consider it their 
duty to remedy, as far as possible, the evils or defects of any schools to 
which Church children may be sent by their parents. 

2. University.—We are of opinion that the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney may promote the growth of sound learning; and 
may in many ways assist the Collegiate Institutions of the Church of 
England in our respective Dioceses. 

But while we are not unwilling that the Students in our Diocesan 
Colleges and Schools should compete with all other classes of Students 
in such public University examinations, on general literature and 
science, as may be established by a Senate, appointed under ordinance 
of the Colonial Legislature, we should decidedly object to any Uni- 
versity system which might have the effect of withdrawing from our 
own Collegiate rule the Students educated in our separate Diocesan 
Institutions. 

X. Australasian Board of Missions.—The objects of the Australasian 
Board of Missions are twofold—Domestic and Foreign. 

1. Domestic.—The conversion and civilization of the Australian 


Blacks. 
2. Foreign.—The conversion and civilization of the Heathen races 


in all the Islands of the Western Pacific. 

The difficulties to be expected in this work, perhaps to a greater 
extent than in other Missions, are— 

1. The low state of barbarism in which these races now are. 

2. In the Australian Blacks the unsettled habits of the race. 

3. The multiplicity of languages and dialects throughout the whole 


field of operations. 
4. The unhealthiness of many of the Australasian Islands in certain 


seasons of the year, especially from January to April. 
These peculiar difficulties must be met by a plan of Missionary action 

deviating in many respects from the practice of other Missions. 
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1. The low state of barbarism in which these races now are seems to 
require that a select number should be brought under the most careful 
training at a distance from their own tribes. 

2. The unsettled habits of the Australian Blacks require the same 
corrective, and further suggest the necessity of providing religious in- 
struction for them rather by means of visiting Missionaries than by 
fixed Mission stations. 

3. The multiplicity of languages makes it necessary to conduct in- 
struction in some one language common to all, which must be English. 

4. The unhealthiness of many of the islands makes it advisable that 
Missionary action should be carried on rather by long visits of the 
English Missionaries during the healthy season, than by the occupation 


of permanent Mission stations. 


W. G. Sypney. Aveustus ADELAIDE, 
G. A. New Zeatanp. C. MELBOURNE. 
F, R. TasManta. W. NEwcastTLe. 


NewcastLe.—On the 14th of November, and shortly after the break- 
ing up of the Synod of Bishops at Sydney, the members of the Church 
in Neweastle diocese were gratified by a special visit from the Bishop 
of New Zealand, who, in company with the Bishop of Tasmania, attended 
a very numerous public meeting at the Court-House, East Maitland, 
for the purpose of setting on foot a General Church and School Fund 
for that diocese. Allusions to the recent Synod were very eloquently 
made by the latter Bishop, who dwelt at length on the importance of 
combining in any scheme of Church government the due co-operation of 
the laity, ‘‘ correcting,” as his Lordship said, “ an error too frequently 
made, as if the Church included none but the clergy and _ bishops, 
whereas the laity formed by far the largest portion and without their 
hearty aid and co-operation no work for the advancement of the Church 
could proceed. He appealed to his reverend brethren to throw them- 
selves cordially on the laity for assistance, being satisfied from his own 
experience that they would always be found ready and willing.” 


Aprtaipe.—The ‘ Adelaide Observer ” gives an interesting account 
of Bishop Short’s visitation at Christchurch, North Adelaide, in January 
last, when his lordship delivered a charge, in the course of which he 
stated that, acting on the powers given him by letters-patent, he had 
constituted a Dean and Chapter, to assist him with advice, and act as a 
Court Spiritual for the trial of an accused brother in the ministry ; and 
he had the happiness of knowing that other bishops had recorded their 
opinions that the combined action of synods of the clergy and conven- 
tions of the laity is necessary for the development and efficiency of the 
Church in these colonies. 


Ockania.—Letters received at Barcelona announce the progress made 
by Spanish missionaries in the isles of Oceania. They speak of the 
erection of many Roman Catholic episcopal sees as at hand, one of them 
for the Sandwich Islands. 


Bornro,—It is in contemplation to erect an episcopal see at Borneo. 
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